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To  the  Students  and  Faculty  of  Trinity  College ! 

■ ♦ 

We  greet  you  !  We  welcome  you  !  We  are  glad  to  see  you  ♦ 
back  at  your  old  places.  We  have  a  word  of  welcome  for  the  ♦ 
"First-class-men"  also,  and  as  the  chairman  of  your  trustees  « 
said,  "If  there  is  any  word  that  expresses  more  than  welcome,  % 
just  consider  that  we  use  it."  1 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  make  our  store  £ 
your  headquarters  when  down  town.  When  you  need  any-  * 
thing  in  our  line,  we'll  be  only  too  glad  to  serve  you  well 
and  true. 

Mr.  Percy  Reade,  of  the  College,  is  with  us,  and  will  look 
closely  after  the  interests  of  the  Trinity  boys. 
Special  Prices  to  Trinity  Boys. 

• 


i  The  Purchasing  Power 

|  *>F   A    DOLLAR__^  I 

5  Is  Largely  Increased  !  ! 

When  Invested  at  the  Right  Place. 

I 

Ramsey1  s  Store  is  the  Rigid  Place  for  Books,  Stationery,  J 
Music  and  Musical  Instruments.  I 
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RUNNING  THE  BLOCKADE  FROM  CONFEDERATE  PORTS. 

One  of  the  most  thrilling  phases  of  the  history  of  the 
Civil  War  is  that  which  deals  with  running  the  blockade 
from,  and  into,  the  Southern  ports.  The  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  South  on  European  markets,  both  to  sell 
her  cotton  and  to  obtain  military  supplies,  induced  the 
Confederate  government  early  in  its  existence  to  foster 
blockade-running  as  much  as  possible.  The  convenience 
of  neutral  harbors  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahamas,  and 
the  Bermudas  was  especially  fortunate  for  such  plans,  and 
the  year  1861  was  not  half  gone  before  a  number  of  fast 
sailing,  low  built,  duskily  painted  ships  were  plying  with 
much  regularity  between  these  islands  and  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  other  Southern  harbors. 

The  destination  of  a  blockade  runner  was  usually 
Nassau.  This  place,  until  it  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
blockade  trade,  was  of  very  little  commercial  importance. 
Its  inhabitants  had  supported  themselves  by  a  thriftless 
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kind  of  agriculture  and  by  a  sharp — some  times  too  sharp 
— practice  of  wrecking.  They  were  idle,  good  natured, 
and  unambitious.  Had  it  depended  on  them  to  manage 
the  blockade  trade,  the  Southern  Confederacy  might  have 
perished  of  starvation.  English  merchants,  as  well  as  the 
Southerners  themselves,  saw  the  favorableness  of  the  situ- 
ation. Ere  long  the  streets  and  quays  of  Nassau  filled 
with  sharp-eyed  men,  whose  whole  bearing  betokened  the 
speculator.  Agents  for  London  firms  opened  offices  and 
erected  warehouses.  Ships  began  to  unload  vast  quantities 
of  war  supplies.  The  harbor  swarmed  with  craft  of  all 
kinds.  The  one  hotel,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  ruinous 
investment,  now  became  a  handsome  property.  The  docks 
were  crowded  with  rollicking  sailors  and  lounging  natives, 
the  latter  finding  as  stevedores  the  best  employment  they 
had  ever  had.  Living  of  all  kinds  became  extravagantly 
dear.  The  men  who  had  so  suddenly  swarmed  thither 
were  able  to  live  high.  The  salary  of  the  captain  of  a 
blockade  runner  was  more  for  one  month  than  that  of  the 
governor  of  the  island  for  a  year.  The  English  garrison 
found  the  expense  of  living  so  great  that  they  felt  con- 
strained to  apply  to  their  government  for  an  increased 
allowance. 

Of  course  the  business  of  running  the  blockade  was  very 
profitable.  The  inward  bound  cargo  was  purchased  at  low 
figures  in  Europe  and  sold  at  high  prices  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  return  cargo  was  composed  chiefly  of  cotton 
bought  in  a  flooded  market  in  the  South  and  sold  in  a 
famishing  market  in  Liverpool.  As  the  war  continued, 
these  profits  increased.  If  a  ship  could  make  only  a  few 
successful  trips,  the  profits  would  be  enough  to  enable  the 
owners  to  realize  a  handsome  sum,  even  though  she  should 
thereafter  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Union  authorities. 
Those  ships  that  made  from  twenty  to  fifty  trips — and 
there  were  not  a  few  of  them — brought  immense  wealth  to 
their  owners.     The  officers  and  crews  on  such  ships  re- 
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ceived,  besides  their  liberal  wages,  a  portion  of  the  profits 
of  the  enterprise.  While  on  shore  at  Nassau  they  were 
well  provided  for  by  the  agents  of  the  London  owners. 
They  were  usually  jolly  and  reckless  fellows,  willing  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  risk  and  quick-witted  enough  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  many  a  tight  place.  Many  of  the 
captains  were  Englishmen  of  prolonged  naval  experience. 
Some  were  officers  of  the  English  navy,  who,  tired  of  the 
inertia  of  life  on  half  pay,  volunteered  in  the  present  busi- 
ness, both  for  the  money  and  the  adventure  to  be  had.  If 
the  ship  were  captured  by  the  Americans  there  Avas  no 
great  danger  for  such  men.  The  vessel  would  be  taken  to 
New  York,  where  the  ship  and  cargo  would  be  confiscated, 
and  those  of  the  crew  who  were  not  Americans  would  be 
released  as  citizens  of  a  foreign  nation.  An  English  officer 
in  this  service  usually  went  under  an  assumed  name.  For 
instance,  a  certain  "Captain  Roberts,"  who  commanded  a 
boat  called  "The  Don,"  was  in  reality  a  titled  officer  in 
the  British  navy,  and  ended  his  life  many  years  later  as  a 
high  officer  in  the  Turkish  navy.  He  made  six  trips  from 
Nassau  to  Wilmington  and  returned  to  England  with  a 
snng  fortune. 

Actually  going  through  the  blockade  was  not  so  perilous 
as  one  may  at  first  be  disposed  to  imagine.  The  attempt 
must  be  made  on  a  dark  night.  The  low-decked  vessels 
were  painted  as  nearly  the  color  of  the  water  as  possible, 
so  that  they  could  not  easily  be  discerned  from  a  distance. 
The  success  of  this  feature  of  their  construction  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  one  of  them  falling  in  during  the  early  morn- 
ing with  a  number  of  American  cruisers  on  the  South  Car- 
olina coast  decided  to  lie  to  as  near  the  coast  as  possible. 
Behind  her  was  a  dark  outline  of  forest  and  here  she  lay 
for  a  whole  day  unrecognized  by  the  several  passing 
cruisers,  who  would  gladly  have  snapped  her  up  if  she  had 
been  discovered. 

A  blockade  runner,  having  loaded  in  a  Southern  port, 
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would  wait  until  a  dark  night  and  then,  dropping  down 
the  harbor  during  the  afternoon  and  lying  concealed  be- 
hind some  highland  till  the  tide  was  highest,  she  would 
make  a  sudden  dash  between  the  grim  sentinels  that  com- 
posed the  blockading  squadron.  It  was  something  of  an 
experience  to  go  scooting  at  a  sixteen-knot  speed  through 
a  swarm  of  bellowing  men-of-war,  to  hear  the  shots  that 
were  meant  for  your  own  unprotected  hull  whistling  over 
your  head,  and  to  know  that  the  next  shot  might  be  the  one 
that  would  send  your  own  craft  to  the  bottom.  Over  such  a 
scene  would  glare  the  rays  of  the  Drummond  Lights, 
which  were  burnt  to  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  the  fleeing 
vessel.  Great  as  the  danger  seems,  it  was  not  without 
elements  of  safety.  The  excitement  often  confused  the 
gunners  on  the  blockaders  so  that  their  shot  went  astray. 
Ten  minutes  of  full  speed  through  such  an  ordeal  was 
enough  to  put  a  swift  vessel  out  of  immediate  danger.  An 
hour  more  would  put  her  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
squadron.  From  that  time  the  trip  might  be  uneventful 
until  the  neighborhood  of  Nassau  was  reached.  Here  a 
number  of  cruisers  might  be  expected  and  the  navigator 
must  call  forth  his  most  careful  seamanship.  The  South- 
erners used  to  complain  that  this  was  a  virtual  blockade  of 
a  neutral  harbor,  but  could  not  get  the  British  government 
to  see  the  matter  in  that  light.  Here  the  danger  was  less 
than  on  Southern  coasts,  for  the  cruisers,  being  compelled 
to  keep  three  miles  from  shore,  could  not  concentrate  so  as 
to  guard  the  channel.  They  accordingly  were  compelled 
to  try  to  run  down  their  victims.  It  created  no  surprise  to 
see  a  smart  blockade  runner  come  flying  into  the  harbor 
with  an  augry  Federal  cruiser  closely  at  her  heels.  It  was 
not  always  possible  for  the  pursuer  to  refrain  from  sending 
a  parting  shot  across  the  bow  of  the  fugitive,  even  after 
the  neutral  line  had  been  crossed.  An  hour  later  both 
ships  might  be  lying  at  the  same  dock  and  their  officers 
dining  in  the  same  hotel. 
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One  of  the  best  situated  ports  in  the  South  for  blockade 
running  was  Wilmington,  N.  C.  After  the  capture  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  it  was  farthest  north  of  all  the  better  Con- 
federate ports,  and  consequently  nearest  to  the  most 
considerable  military  operations.  The  mouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  river  is  surrounded  by  shoals  and  it  discharges  its 
waters  through  two  channels  or  inlets.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  blockade  such  a  place.  The  blockade  runners, 
who  carried  their  own  pilots,  often  picked  out  safely  and 
deftly  the  channel  and  triumphantly  made  the  port,  while 
the  pursuing  gunboats  went  aground  on  the  shoals.  Not 
all  of  the  blockade  runners,  however,  were  so  fortunate. 
The  approach  to  the  river  is  to  this  day  lined  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  unfortunates  that  in  che  ardor  of  flight  ran 
on  the  shoals  and  were  not  able  to  get  off  again. 

Of  the  vessels  of  this  description  that  came  into  Wil- 
mington, perhaps  the  best  known  was  the  Ad-nance — 
named  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Governor  Vance.  This  was 
a  fast  steam  packet  built  on  the  Clyde,  and  known  there 
as  the  Lord  Clyde.  She  was  purchased  by  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  used  in  bringing  in  supplies  for  the 
army,  as  well  as  other  freight.  She  made  twelve  trips 
successfully  and  her  arrival  on  each  occasion  was  hailed 
with  thankfulness  by  the  starving  people  of  that  State. 
At  last  she  was  captured  on  account  of  defective  coal.  She 
had  been  obliged  to  give  up  part  of  her  regular  supply  of 
anthracite  to  a  cruiser  that  had  brought  in  two  rifled  guns 
for  the  forts,  and  to  take  instead  a  supply  of  coal  from  the 
Egypt  mines.  This  choked  the  flues  and  made  so  dense  a 
smoke  that  her  course  was  revealed,  and  she  was  chased 
and  captured.  Another  notable  blockade  runner  from  this 
port  was  The  Siren,  a  fast  but  small  boat  of  great  beauty, 
that  made  as  many  as  fifty  successful  trips. 

The  actual  conditions  of  life  on  a  blockade  runner  may 
best  be  seen  by  following  the  experiences  of  a  captain 
engaged  in  that  business.     One  of  the  best  for  this  pur- 
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pose  is  the  experience  of  Captain  John  Newland  Maffit, 
which  I  shall  relate. 

Early  in  1862  Captain  Maffit  sailed  about  dusk  from 
Nassau  for  Wilmington,  N.  C.  At  daybreak  on  the  follow- 
ing day  he  found  himself  in  the  company  of  three  American 
cruisers.  Increasing  speed  to  the  fullest  capacity  he  sailed 
away  from  these  although  they  lired  briskly.  In  a  few 
hours  he  discovered  two  more  just  ahead  and  sailing 
straight  for  him.  These  he  managed  to  escape  by  running 
a  zig-zag  course.  A  short  time  later  he  came  across  a 
Spanish  ship  on  fire.  Sending  a  man  aloft  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout,  he  sent  an  officer  to  the  distressed  vessel.  The 
flames  were  soon  extinguished,  thanks  were  returned,  and 
Captain  Maffit  sailed  on  his  hunted  way.  He  especially 
relished  the  aiding  of  the  Spaniard,  because  on  board  of 
her  were  two  New  England  ladies  returning  from  a  visit  to 
Cuba.  He  chuckled  to  think  what  they  would  have  said 
had  they  known  they  had  received  aid  from  a  blockade 
runner  of  the  Confederates. 

On  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day  he  found  himself 
without  further  adventure  seventy  miles  southeast  of  Wil- 
mington. He  dashed  off  sixty  miles  at  full  speed  and  ar- 
ranged to  pick  his  way  carefully  through  the  blockaders  for 
the  other  ten.  The  usual  shore  lights  had  been  extinguished 
for  fear  they  might  aid  the  Federals  in  some  scheme  of  night 
attack.  Says  Captain  Maffit :  "Success  in  making  the  des- 
tined harbor  depended  on  exact  navigation,  a  knowledge  of 
the  coast,  its  surroundings  and  currents,  a  fearless  approach, 
and  the  banishment  of  the  subtle  society  of  John  Barley- 
corn." In  this  case  his  calculations  were  well  made.  Just 
as  the  lead  indicated  he  was  nearing  the  shore,  he  heard 
seven  bells  strike  ahead  of  him.  It  was  the  time  for  high 
tide  on  the  bar,  as  he  expected  it  should  be.  Looking  for- 
ward he  could  dimly  make  out  two  men-of-war,  so  placed 
as  to  indicate  that  the  channel  lay  between  them.  He  de- 
cided to  dart  through,  hoping  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  ordered 
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full  speed  ahead.  A  hissing  sound,  followed  by  the  ascent 
of  a  rocket,  told  him  he  was  mistaken  in  this.  Suddenly  a 
speaking  trumpet,  that  seemed  to  project  over  his  very  deck, 
commanded:  "Heave  to,  or  I  will  sink  you!"  "Ay,  ay, 
sir ! "  came  the  reply.  And  then  in  a  loud  voice  :  "Stop  the 
engines!"  Every  Confederate  heart  sank.  The  dreaded 
fate  they  had  feared  so  long  had  come.  It  was  surrender. 
By  this  time  the  momentum  of  the  vessel  had  carried  her 
beyond  the  two  sphinx-like  sentinels,  who  were  making 
ready  to  send  a  boarding  party.  The  gruff  voice  again  rang 
out :  '  'Back  your  engines,  sir,  and  stand  by  to  receive  my 
boat. ' '  "Full  speed  ahead,  sir,  and  open  wide  your  throttle- 
valve !"  said  Captain  Maffit,  in  a  low  voice,  to  his  engineer. 
In  the  darkness  the  Federals  could  not  tell  that  the  vessel 
was  not  really  backing,  and,  having  gotten  ready  to  board, 
their  gunners  were  not  in  position  to  fire  instantly.  They 
were  soon  undeceived  and  hurriedly  opened  fire.  They 
burned  Drummond  lights,  but  the  mists  refracted  the  rays 
so  as  to  raise  the  ship  above  her  true  position.  Accord- 
ingly, many  shots  passed  over  her  hull,  but  none  struck  it. 
The  next  few  moments  were  anxious  ones  for  those  on 
board  with  Captain  Maffit.  The  ship  carried  nine  hundred 
barrels  of  powder,  and  a  hot  shot  into  these  might  send 
the  crew  to  a  fate  more  awful  than  capture.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  escaped  by  a  few  moments  of  rapid  sailing,  and 
a  short  while  later  they  were  quietly  anchored  beneath  the 
guns  of  Fort  Fisher.  Next  morning  the  vessel  proceeded 
at  an  easy  sail  to  Wilmington,  where  she  quietly  unloaded 
her  cargo.  The  gunpowder  was  sent  to  the  front,  and  Gen- 
eral Johnston  used  it  a  few  days  later  in  fighting  the  battle 
of  Shiloh.  It  was  a  thrilling  adventure,  and  it  illustrates, 
and  better  than  anything  else,  the  life  that  men  who  ran 
the  blockade  lived  and  the  spirit  it  was  necessary  to  have 
in  order  to  go  through  it.  It  indicates  one  of  the  most 
worthy  fields  of  investigation  in  the  whole  story  of  our 
notable  war.  John  S.  Bassett. 
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RUSKIN'S  MORAL  TEACHINGS. 

If  the  "end  and  aim  of  all  literature  is  a  criticism  of 
life,"  Mr.  Ruskin's  fame  will  not  be  eclipsed  by  that  of 
any  other  writer  of  this  century.  Doubtless  he  looked  on 
life  with  as  much  seriousness  and  earnestness  as  any  man 
England  has  produced,  and  all  his  writings  are  truly  the 
outgrowth  of  deep  study,  showing  his  intense  interest  in 
the  questions  of  his  day.  Many  of  his  views  are  the  vis- 
ions of  a  dreamer,  yet  he  had  strong  convictions  and  never 
hesitated  to  express  opinion  on  any  subject  than  had  re- 
ceived his  careful  consideration .  The  criticism  that  Ruskin 
is  "hypercritical"  is  certainly  not  without  foundation,  for 
he  exhibits  this  spirit  in  many  of  the  discussions  of  the 
questions  of  his  day.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
defend  or  censure  him  for  any  of  his  views,  but  to  point 
out  some  of  his  ethical  ideas,  as  they  appear  in  his  writ- 
ings, on  books,  art,  political  economy,  and  religion. 

Ruskin  makes  a  two-fold  division  of  books :  the  books 
for  the  hour,  and  the  books  for  all  time.  To  use  his  own 
words,  "There  are  good  books  for  the  hour,  and  good 
ones  for  all  time."  Ephemeral  books, — books  of  travel 
and  pathetic  stories,  do  us  but  little  good,  and  it  is  no 
marvel  that  Ruskin  raises  his  voice  against  the  cheap  lit- 
erature of  his  country.  He  realizes  the  danger,  and  tells 
us  the  kind  of  books  to  read  and  how  to  read  them.  He 
does  not  believe  in  having  a  great  library,  but  in  having 
few  books,  "well-selected,  strongly  bound,"  and  arranged 
in  a  case  where  one  can  find  what  he  wants  Avithout  any 
trouble.  He  says  :  "I  would  urge  upon  every  young  man, 
as  the  beginning  of  his  due  and  wise  provision  for  his 
household,  to  obtain  as  soon  as  he  can,  by  the  severest 
economy,  a  restricted,  serviceable,  and  steadily — however 
slowly — increasing  series  of  books  for  use  through  life ; 
making  his  little  library,  of  all  the  furniture  in  his  room, 
the  most  studied  and  decorative  piece."     The  mere  pos- 
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session  of  books  is  not  enough,  they  must  be  read  and 
re-read,  full  of  notes  on  the  margin,  containing  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  author.  Every  good  passage  must  be 
marked  so  it  may  be  found  at  a  minute's  warning.  Per- 
manent books  are  the  only  ones  that  should  be  read,  and 
if  the  author  has  no  new  truth  to  give  the  reader  should 
be  very  quick  to  throw  the  book  aside.  Ruskin  shows  us 
in  the  beautiful  figure  about  the  miner  how  we  should  ap- 
proach a  book:  "When  you  come  to  a  good  book,  you 
must  ask  yourself,  'am  I  inclined  to  work  as  an  Australian 
miner  would?  Are  my  pick-axes  and  shovels  in  good 
order,  and  am  I  in  good  trim  myself,  my  sleeves  well  up 
to  my  elbow,  and  my  breath  good,  and  my  temper!"  The 
author's  own  mind  is  the  metal  we  should  search  for,  and 
we  should  be  willing  to  do  careful  chiselling  and  patient 
fusing  in  order  to  gather  any  of  the  metal. 

The  ordinary  reader  gets  but  little  from  reading  the  book, 
but  Ruskin  shows  how  we  may  get  much  from  a  single 
paragraph.  The  only  right  way  to  read  is  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  words,  tracing  them  through  all  their  various 
shades  of  meaning.  The  author's  exact  meaning  can  be 
reached  in  no  other  way.  After  discovering  the  meaning 
of  words  the  careful  reader  must  enter  into  the  heart  of 
the  author,  feel  with  him,  think  with  him,  in  his  different 
words.  No  one  can  fully  appreciate  a  poem  unless  he  puts 
himself  in  harmony  with  the  poet. 

Ruskin  does  not  stop  with  pointing  out  the  way  for  in- 
dividuals to  read,  but  carrying  the  idea  further,  he  shows 
the  effect  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  literature  on  his  own 
country.  Thus  he  says  that  the  English  public  is  so  ava- 
ricious that  it  cannot  read  a  line  intelligently.  As  a  nation 
they  despise  books,  and  but  few  of  them  are  willing  to 
"pinch  their  stomachs"  and  "bare  their  backs"  for  a  good 
library.  The  man  who  spends  much  on  his  library  is  called 
a  "biblio-maniac,"  while  the  man  who  expends  large 
sums  for  dinners  and  bracelets  and  at  the  courses,  is  con- 
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sidered  the  typical  English  gentleman,  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  The  English  people  fail  to  see  the  advantages  of 
good  libraries  and  museums.  They  are  content  to  play  at 
their  all-absorbing  game  of  money-making  while  helpless 
men  and  women  cry  out, 

' '  Oh  life,  not  death  for  which  we  pant, 
More  life  and  fuller  that  I  want." 

The  desire  to  talk  with  the  stable-boy  rather  than  with 
kings  and  queens  has  caused  the  nation  to  despise  litera- 
ture, science,  nature,  art  and  compassion.  Realizing  the 
greatest  need  of  his  country,  Ruskin  says  :  "Nevertheless 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  royal  libraries  will  be 
founded  in  every  considerable  city,  with  a  royal  series  of 
books  in  them ;  the  same  series  in  every  one  of  them,  chosen 
books — the  best  in  every  kind,  prepared  for  the  national 
series  in  the  most  perfect  way  possible ;  their  text  printed 
all  on  leaves  of  equal  size,  broad  of  margin,  and  divided 
into  pleasant  volumes,  light  in  the  hand,  beautiful  and 
strong,  and  thorough  as  examples  of  binder's  work;  and 
that  these  great  libraries  will  be  accessible  to  all  clean  and 
orderly  persons  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  evening ;  strict 
law  being  enforced  for  this  cleanliness  and  quietness." 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  any  of 
the  technical  teachings  of  Ruskin 's  art,  but  to  endeavor  to 
show  how  art  affects  human  life.  In  reply  to  the  criticism 
that  the  "whole  art  of  painting  is  nothing  else  than  an 
endeavor  to  deceive,"  he  says  :  "Not  so ;  it  is  on  the  con- 
trary, a  statement  of  certain  facts,  in  the  clearest  possible 
way."  He  admits  that  there  are  certain  deceptive  prac- 
tices in  art  and  points  them  out,  but  he  shows  that  the 
critics  are  wrong  in  their  extreme  position.  Ruskin' s 
formula  was  that  all  true  art  must  have  a  purpose  or  motive. 
Without  such  it  falls  flat,  its  end  is  defeated.  If  the  poet 
can  see  a  divine  truth  in  the  daisy  or  feel  the  pulsations  of 
a  new  life  in  the  song  of  a  little  bird,  Ruskin  sees  no 
reason  why  the  same  thing  may  not  be  discovered  under 
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the  delicate  touch  of  a  painter's  brush.  The  poet  can  not 
show  us  the  infinite  beauty  of  a  mountain  ;  this  must  be 
left  to  the  artist  by  whose  touch  every  leaf  and  flower  and 
rock  are  made  to  live  before  the  eye.  The  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  the  leaping  of  the  cataract,  the  dashing  of  the 
billows  upon  an  angry  sea,  are  objects  that  no  one  but  the 
painter  can  truly  represent.  There  are  obstracts  in  the 
way  of  producing  great  art  in  a  country.  No  nation, 
whose  sole  aim  is  money,  can  ever  hope  to  have  a  great  art. 
Hear  Ruskin :  "I  believe  that  there  is  no  chance  of  art's 
truly  nourishing  in  any  country,  until  you  make  it  a  sim- 
ple and  plain  business,  providing  its  masters  with  an  easy 
competence,  but  rarely  with  anything  more."  The  great- 
est landscape  painter  England  ever  produced  learned  to 
paint  on  half  a  crown  a  day  and  his  supper.  The  artist 
who  paints  as  he  should  can  not  expect  any  remuneration 
for  years.  Those  who  get  but  little  for  their  work  are  the 
only  hope  for  the  art  of  a  country.  Ruskin  says  that  there 
are  but  few  people  in  any  country  who  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating art.  Thus  the  peasant  sees  nothing  but  the 
serviceableness  in  a  picture  of  animals.  It  requires  a  cul- 
tivated man  to  appreciate  art, — a  culture  that  comes  from 
literature  and  painting  and  music. 

It  should  be  the  object  and  aim  of  all  great  art  to  exalt 
and  support  life.  In  one  of  his  lectures  on  art,  Ruskin 
says:  "The  highest  thing  that  art  can  do  is  to  set  before 
you  the  true  image  of  the  presence  of  a  noble  human  being. 
It  has  never  done  more  than  this,  and  it  ought  not  to  do 
less."  The  great  arts  can  have  but  three  principal  direc- 
tions of  purpose  :  "First,  that  of  enforcing  the  religion  of 
of  men ;  secondly,  that  of  perfecting  their  ethical  state ; 
thirdly,  that  of  doing  them  material  service."  It  would 
be  difficult  to  direct  fine  art  to  an  immoral  end,  since 
"whoever  recognizes  it  is  exalted."  Ruskin's  ideas  of  art 
are  brought  out  in  the  following  extract  from  his  lecture 
on  "The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  arts."     Art  is  neither  to 
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be  achieved  by  effort  of  thinking,  nor  explained  by  accu- 
racy of  speaking.  It  is  the  instinctive  and  necessary  result 
of  powers  which  can  only  be  developed  through  the  mind 
of  successive  generations,  and  which  finally  burst  into  life 
under  social  conditions  as  slow  of  growth  as  the  faculties 
they  regulate."  The  idea  which  pervades  all  the  writings 
of  Ruskin  on  this  subject  is  that  life  ought  to  be  holier 
and  happier  where  there  is  a  great  art.  The  individual,  as 
the  nation,,  should  be  elevated,  and  no  pains  should  be 
spared  in  the  efforts  of  a  country  to  get  its  subjects  to 
appreciate  painting.  The  superior  artist  should  not  be 
paid  higher  prices  for  his  labor  because  the  inferior  artist 
is  discouraged,  and  the  injury  of  one  necessarily  implies 
the  injury  of  the  other. 

Modern  writers  on  Sociology  are  rapidly  adopting  many 
of  Ruskin' s  views  on  Political  Economy.  Ruskin  defined 
Political  Economy  as  the  "wise  management  of  labor: 
First  applying  your  labor  rationally ;  secondly,  preserving 
its  produce  carefully ;  lastly,  distributing  its  produce  seas- 
onably." He  exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  that 
the  gathering  of  the  property  of  the  poor  into  the  hands 
of  the  rich  does  no  ultimate  harm,  and  ridicules  economists 
for  leaving  out  of  their  common  treaties  on  the  subject  of 
wealth  the  question  of  the  poor  of  their  country.  The 
following  extract  from  the  preface  to  Sesame  and  Lilies 
shows  how  little  faith  he  had  in  the  teachings  of  Political 
Economy:  "Five  hundred  thousand  persons  at  least,  died 
of  starvation  in  our  British  dominions,  wholly  in  conse- 
quence of  carelessness  and  want  of  forethought.  Keep 
that  well  in  your  memory ;  and  note  it  as  the  best  possible 
illustration  of  modern  Political  Economy  in  true  practice, 
and  of  the  relations  it  has  accomplished  between  Supply 
and  Demand." 

According  to  Ruskin,  "The  lawful  basis  of  wealth  is 
that  a  man  who  works  should  be  paid  the  fair  value  of  his 
work;  and  if  he  does  not  chose  to  spend  it  to-day,  he 
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should  have  free  leave  to  keep  it,  and  spend  it  to-morrow." 
"He  should  keep  who  has  justly  earned"  is  Ruskin's  first 
necessity  of  social  life. 

In  reply  to  an  argument  that  we  have  a  perfect  right  to 
do  what  we  please  with  our  own,  he  says,  "So  that,  con- 
clusively, in  political  as  in  household  economy,  the  great 
question  is,  not  how  much  money  you  have  in  your  pocket 
as  what  you  will  buy  with  it,  and  do  with  it."  He  does 
not  believe  in  the  school  of  economists  who  declare  that 
business  of  whatever  sort,  is  salutory,  but  rather  in  that 
school  who  assert  that  the  "life  is  more  than  meat,  and 
the  body  than  raiment."  Again  he  says :  "The  wealth  of 
nations  as  of  men  consists  in  substance,  not  in  ciphers," 
and  the  "real  good  of  all  work  and  of  all  commerce  depends 
on  the  final  worth  of  the  thing  you  make,  or  get  by  it." 

The  effect  of  Ruskin's  teachings  on  the  social  and  indus- 
trial life  of  England  is  beginning  to  be  seen  in  the  many  re- 
forms that  followed  the  publication  of  his  books.  Whether 
this  complete  revolution  of  ideas  is  due  directly  to  his 
teachings  or  not,  I  shall  not  eneavor  to  say,  but  at  any 
rate,  he  suggested  needed  reforms  and  set  in  motion  move- 
ments that  have  met  with  universal  acceptance.  Thus  he 
claimed  that  a  reformation  among  the  criminal  classes 
depended  "on  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  their 
active  employment  while  their  criminality  is  still  unripe, 
and  their  feelings  of  self-respect,  capacities  of  affection 
and  sense  of  justice  not  altogether  quenched."  He  be- 
lieved in  strict  educational  laws,  for  he  says:  "Leave 
youth  its  liberty  and  you  will  have  to  build  dungeons  for 
age."  Nor  did  his  ideas  of  reform  stop  with  education, 
for  he  made  an  earnest  plea  for  clean  streets  and  better 
parks  for  the  laboring  classes.  He  recognized  the  need  of 
better  tenement  houses  and  suggested  methods  by  which 
greater  privileges  might  be  afforded  to  those  whose  labor 
kept  them  closely  confined.  His  advise  was  to  teach  every 
child  some  useful  employment  and  to  establish  schools  for 
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special  training  in  all  the  branches  of  education.  He  was 
thoroughly  practical,  and  believed  that  no  labor,  whether 
of  the  head  or  hand,  should  go  unrewarded.  He  did  not 
despise  wealth  unless  it  was  expended  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, but  he  claimed  that  the  rich  man  should  be  continu- 
ally studying  how  he  might  spend  his  money  for  the  advant- 
age of  others.  His  object  was  to  gain  honestly,  but  to 
spend  lavishly  where  good  could  be  done. 

The  most  positive  moral  teachings  of  Ruskin  are  to  be 
found  in  his  views  of  religion.  His  ideas  about  applied 
Christianity  are  sublime,  and  his  forty  years'  study  of  the 
Bible  taught  him  the  significance  of  the  life  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  He  opposes  in  the  strongest  terms  the  religion 
that  expresses  itself  in  "chanting  hymns  through  traceried 
windows  for  back-ground  effect,"  but  exults  in  the  Christ- 
ianity that  makes  service  and  intense  action  along  right 
lines  its  chief  object.  The  best  insight  we  have  of  his 
faith  in  the  religion  of  his  day  is  shown  in  the  following 
extract  from  Sesame  and  Lilies:  "You  might  sooner  get 
lightning  out  of  incense  smoke  than  true  action  of  passion 
out  of  your  modern  English  religion.  You  had  better  get 
rid  of  the  smoke,  and  the  organ  pipes  both ;  leave  them, 
and  the  Gothic  windows,  and  the  painted  glass,  to  the 
property  man ;  give  up  your  carburetted  hydrogen  ghost 
in  one  healthy  expiration,  and  look  after  Lazarus  at  the 
door-step.  For  there  is  a  true  Church  wherever  one  hand 
meets  another  helpfully,  and  that  is  the  only  holy  or 
Mother  Church  which  ever  was,  or  ever  shall  be." 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  applied  Christianity  to  be 
found  in  the  teachings  of  any  writer  is  in  the  advice  Rus- 
kin gives  to  girls  when  he  says:  "Let  a  certain  part  of 
your  day  (as  little  as  you  choose,  but  not  to  be  broken  in 
upon)  be  set  apart  for  making  strong  and  pretty  dresses 
for  the  poor;  *  *  *  what  concerns  you  is  only  that 
when  you  see  a  half -naked  child,  you  should  have  good 
and  fresh  clothes  to  give  it,  if  its  parents  will  let  it  be 
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taught  to  wear  them.  '  'Following  the  same  idea  of  service, 
he  tells  them  to  go  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  teach 
them  how  to  prepare  their  food  so  it  may  be  palitable.  He 
could  not  have  indicated  to  the  young  women  of  his  coun- 
try a  more  useful  field  of  labor.  In  every  English  city  can 
be  found  such  cases  of  poverty  as  Ruskin  had  in  mind. 
The  establishment  of  numerous  charity  organizations  is  the 
result  of  such  teachings  as  Ruskin  set  forth.  The  charity 
that  allowed  the  wealthy  to  drive  along  the  avenues  of 
their  cities  in  fine  carriages,  while  helpless  children  extended 
lean  hands  and  cried  for  bread,  was  approbrious  to  this 
great  moral  teacher.  It  is  in  no  sense  remarkable  that  he 
should  have  cried  out  in  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture  on 
Queens  Gardens,  "Oh — you  queens — you  queens  among 
the  hills  and  happy  greenwood  of  this  land  of  yours,  shall 
the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests ; 
and  in  your  cities,  shall  the  stones  cry  out  against  you, 
that  they  are  the  only  pillows  where  the  Son  of  Man  can 
lay  his  head?" 

In  the  preface  to  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Ruskin  set  forth 
the  opinion  that  no  one  should  feel  that  he  had  been  born 
just  "in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  in  the  punctual  place, 
when  and  where  pure  Divine  truth  had  been  sifted  from 
the  errors  of  the  Nations ;  and  that  your  papa  had  been 
providentially  disposed  to  buy  a  house  in  the  convenient 
neighborhood  of  the  steeple  under  which  that  Immaculate 
and  final  verity  would  be  beautifully  proclaimed."  He 
warns  girls  against  thinking  that  they  are  the  darlings  of 
the  Fates,  and  believing  that  their  pretty  dresses  make 
them  better  thought  of  by  the  Maker  and  Master  than 
"any  poor  little  red,  black,  or  blue  savage,  running  wild 
in  the  pestilent  woods,  or  naked  on  the  hot  sands  of  the 
earth." 

The  great  passion  for  wealth  in  England  did  not  escape 
Ruskin's  notice,  but  simply  lead  him  to  declare  that  their 
only  science  was  that  of  money-making.     He  designated 
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London  as  a  '  'rattling,  growling,  smoking,  stinking  heap  of 
fermenting  brickwork,  pouring  out  poison  at  ever}7  pore." 
He  says :  "It  is  only  Lord's  cricket-ground  without  the 
turf, — a  huge  billiard  table  without  the  cloth,  and  with 
pockets  as  deep  as  the  bottomless  pit;  but  mainly  a  bil- 
liard table,  after  all."  Money-making,  hunting,  dress- 
ing, and  playing  at  literature  and  art  are  the  popular 
games  in  England,  and  the  practice  of  them  from  year  to 
year  has  made  her  subjects  feel  that  the  command,  "Son, 
go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard"  means  "Fool,  go  play  to- 
day in  my  vineyard."  In  contrast  to  this  money-loving 
nation,  Ruskin  points  out  what  the  true  type  of  a  nation's 
religion  should  be  :  "Neither  does  a  great  nation  allow  the 
lives  of  its  innocent  poor  to  be  parched  out  of  them  by  fog 
fever,  and  rotted  out  of  them  by  dung-hill  plague,  for  the 
sake  of  sixpence  a  life  extra  per  week  to  its  landlords ;  and 
then  debate  with  drivelling  tears,  and  diabolical  sympa- 
thies, whether  it  ought  not  piously  to  save,  and  nursingly 
cherish,  the  lives  of  its  murderers." 

According  to  Ruskin,  Judas  and  the  modern  money- 
lover  stand  on  the  same  basis.  Judas  never  could  under- 
stand Christ ;  the  same  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
ordinary  money-lover.  "Whenever  money  is  the  princi- 
pal object  of  life  with  either  man  or  nation,  it  is  both  got 
ill  and  spent  ill ;  and  does  harm  both  in  the  getting  and 
spending."  The  theory  that  the  rich  man  should  be  con- 
tinually watching  for  an  opportunity  to  spend  his  money 
for  the  advantage  of  others  was  no  dream  of  Ruskin's,  for 
he  himself  spent  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  in  carrying 
out  the  ideas  he  so  boldly  advanced. 

The  exposition  of  "Thy  kingdom  come"  in  the  lecture 
on  "Work"  shows  that  the  worst  way  to  take  God's  name 
in  vain  is  by  asking  Him  for  things  we  do  not  want.  What 
we  truly  desire  Ave  should  be  very  willing  to  work  for. 
We  are  to  remember  that  this  kingdom  is  to  come  to  us ; 
it  is  to  come  in  the  hearts  of  us.     To  be  converted  and  be- 
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come  as  little  children  means  that  we  are  to  have  the  four 
characteristics  of  the  child, — "Humility,  Faith,  Charity, 
and  Cherfulness."  The  possession  of  these  fits  one  for  the 
duties  of  life.  When  we  shall  despise  the  base  things  of 
life  and  bend  our  energies  toward  the  improvement  of  hu- 
manity in  its  bitter  struggles,  then  indeed,  shall  abide  for 
us  "an  incorruptible  felicity,  and  an  infallible  religion; 
shall  abide  for  us  Faith,  no  more  to  be  assailed  by  temp- 
tation, no  more  to  be  defended  by  wrath  and  by  fear ; — 
shall  abide  with  us  Hope,  no  more  to  be  quenched  by  the 
years  that  overwhelm,  or  made  ashamed  by  the  shadows 
that  betray ; — shall  abide  for  us,  and  with  us,  the  greatest 
of  these ;  the  abiding  will,  the  abiding  name,  of  our  Father. 
For  the  greatest  of  these  is  Charity." 

Few  men  ever  live  to  see  the  result  of  their  teachings  on 
society,  but  to-day  as  Ruskin  looks  back  in  his  helpless 
old  age  he  can,  without  any  sort  of  egotism,  feel  that  he 
stirred  his  country  to  the  centre  by  his  continued  efforts 
to  introduce  methods  of  reform  in  education  and  political 
economy  that  tend  toward  the  uplifting  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  caused  life  to  have  a  deeper  meaning  to  thousands  of 
readers,  and  his  example  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 
To-day  he  would  join  Carlyle  in  saying :  "Love  not  Pleas- 
ure, love  God.  This  is  the  Everlasting  yea,  wherein  all 
contraction  is  solved ;  wherein  whoso  walks  and  works,  it 
is  well  with  him." 

Zeb.  F.  Curtis. 


VALENTINE. 

Bob  Alexander  sat  on  the  fence  watching  a  man  past- 
ing up  a  huge  poster  on  the  side  of  a  barn  which  faced  the 
road.  The  poster  announced  in  large  liaring  letters  that 
the  Belmont  Fair  would  be  held  October  25,  which  was 
two  months  off.  The  chief  event  of  the  Fair  was  to  be  a 
running  race  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  second  day 
after  the  Fair  opened.     The  purse  for  the  winner  of  this 
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race,  ten  thousand  dollars,  drew  the  best  horses  in  Ken- 
tucky and  surrounding  States. 

Bob  was  thinking  whether  or  not  he  could  go  to  the 
Fair  when  all  of  sudden  an  idea  struck  him  which  so  ex- 
cited him  that  he  nearly  fell  off  the  fence.  He  resolved  to 
keep  it  quiet  until  the  time  of  the  Fair  came. 

Several  years  before  this  Bob  Alexander  would  not  have 
troubled  about  his  prospects  of  going  to  the  Fair,  for  he 
always  went  before  his  father  died.  His  father,  Col.  James 
Alexander,  had  owned  one  of  the  largest  stock  farms  in 
Kentucky,  until  a  pretended  friend  played  him  false  and 
ruined  him.  He  was  forced  to  give  up  everything  except 
a  one-horse  farm  in  one  corner  of  his  old  plantation. 

At  the  auction,  Squire  Smith,  Col.  Alexander's  enemy, 
bought  the  plantation  and  stables.  As  soon  as  the  Alex- 
ander family  moved,  he  came  with  his  family  to  take  pos- 
session. Squire  Smith,  only  a  few  years  before  a  poor 
man,  was  now  considered  wealthy  and  gave  himself  a  great 
many  airs  which  made  him  very  unpopular. 

A  year  after  the  auction  the  Colonel  died  and  left  his 
wife  and  son  the  farm  and  a  colt  which  he  gave  Bob  to 
own  all  by  himself.  This  colt  was  the  result  of  a  long  and 
careful  process  of  breeding.  She  could  boast  of  as  good  a 
pedigree  as  any  horse  in  Kentucky.  Old  Uncle  Ben,  the 
negro  driver,  had  spoken  the  truth  when  he  said  that  "she 
is  the  finest  critter  dats  eber  been  in  dese  stables."  The 
colt  showed  her  breeding,  and  looked  every  inch  an  aris- 
tocrat. Bob  named  her  Valentine  because  his  father  gave 
her  to  him  on  St.  Valentine's  Bay. 

Next  to  his  mother,  Bob  loved  Valentine,  and  next  to 
Valentine  he  loved  his  old  home.  It  caused  him  many  a 
heartache  to  see  Squire  Smith's  sons  enjoying  things 
which  he  had  formerly  thought  of  as  his  own.  It  hurt 
him  most  of  all,  when  on  a  summer's  evening,  sitting  on  the 
front  porch,  his  mother  would  sit  wistfully  looking  at  the 
old  house  nestling  in  a  grove  of  tall  oaks  and  a  tear  would 
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gently  trickle  down  her  cheek.  He  knew  that  she  was 
thinking  of  his  father  and  her  old  home.  Then  he  would 
make  a  mighty  resolve  that  as  soon  as  he  should  grow  up 
he  would  buy  the  old  home  or  one  ten  thousand  times  bet- 
ter, if  such  a  one  could  be  found.  He  had  a  plan  though, 
and  if  it  worked? — well  he  would  wait  and  see. 

Squire  Smith  had  let  his  neighbors  severely  alone,  dis- 
liking them  from  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  because  he  knew 
that  he  had  wronged  them.  Since  the  sale  he  had  spoken 
to  Bob  but  once,  and  then  he  tried  to  buy  Valentine.  Bob 
gave  him  such  a  curt  answer,  saying  that  she  was  not  used 
to  being  driven  by  a  drunkard,  that  he  would  have  given 
him  a  thrashing  if  Uncle  Ben  had  not  been  there  and  told 
him  he  "better  not  tech  dat  chile."  Bob  however  had 
intimated  the  truth,  for  he  and  old  Ben,  who  was  the  only 
servant  Mrs.  Alexander  kept,  had  frequently  held  indig- 
nation meetings  after  seeing  the  Squire,  gloriously  drunk, 
come  tearing  by  mercilessly  laying  the  whip  to  one  of  the 
horses  that  Col.  Alexander  had  formerly  owned. 

The  Squire  had  tried  to  imitate  the  Colonel  in  every  way 
but  he  failed,  for  Col.  Alexander  had  been  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  the  county,  while  Squire  Smith  was  the  most 
hated.  There  were  many  who  devoutly  hoped  and  prayed 
that  he  would  lose  the  big  race  at  Belmont,  but  they  knew 
that  they  were  hoping  against  hope  for  he  had  won  it  for 
several  years  past  and  his  prospects  this  year  were  better 
than  ever  before. 

A  day  before  the  fair  was  to  begin,  Bob  wrote  to  Mr. 
Monroe  a  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  few  old  friends  of  Col. 
Alexander's,  who  had  remained  a  true  friend  after  he  lost 
his  fortune.  Bob  unfolded  to  him  the  plan  he  had  devised 
on  seeing  the  poster  for  the  Fair.  He  asked  Mr.  Monroe's 
advice  as  to  the  advisability  of  carrying  it  out. 

He  was  delighted  by  getting  a  letter  the  next  day  from 
Mr.  Monroe  saying  that  he  not  only  thought  it  a  good  plan, 
but  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  help  him.     Bob  immedi- 
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ately  went  to  find  his  mother  to  get  her  permission  to  go 
to  the  Fair.  His  mother  gladly  gave  her  permission.  That 
night  after  he  went  to  bed  the  visions  of  toy  ballocns, 
pocket  knives,  red  lemonade,  and  the  fat  woman  dancing 
with  the  skeleton,  held  sway,  and  reveled  amid  the  chatter 
of  monkeys  and  the  roar  of  lions. 

On  the  next  afternoon  he  saddled  Valentine  and  rode 
gaily  off  for  Belmont,  so  that  he  would  be  in  time  for  the 
big  race  next  day.  At  Belmont  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe who  provided  lodging  for  Bob  and  sent  Valentine  to 
the  stables. 

The  next  morning  broke  bright  and  beautiful.  As  soon 
as  Bob  woke,  he  hastily  dressed  and  went  down  to  see  if 
Valentine  was  all  right.  After  breakfast  he  rode  out  to  the 
Fair  grounds.  There  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  It 
seemed  as  if  everybody  was  talking  as  loud  as  they  could, 
from  the  man  who  cried  ''Program  for  the  day's  races! 
program ! "  to  the  man  who  invited  you  to  come  and  see 
the  Latest  Parisian  Wonder,  the  Live  Rooster  Band,  the 
Royal  Marinettes  and  the  Tunic  Punchernilo  concluded 
by  a  trip  to  Fairy  Land  all  for  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents 
or  a  dime." 

When  Bob  arrived  several  small  races  had  been  run. 
The  grand-stand  was  filled  almost  entirely  with  ladies.  It 
was  time  for  the  big  race,  with  Squire  Smith's  horse  a 
strong  favorite.  Bob  had  heard  that  the  Squire,  intoxi- 
cated with  excitement  and  Kentucky  whiskey,  was  betting 
heavily.  The  truth  was  that  it  was  a  case  of  necessity,  for 
if  he  lost  to-day  he  was  a  ruined  man. 

Some  little  excitement  was  occasioned  in  the  betting 
circle  when  it  was  learned  that  the  horse  Valentine  was  go- 
ing to  run.  But  this  soon  died  down  when  they  found  out 
that  the  owner  was  a  boy  who  was  going  to  ride  for  him- 
self. Only  one  man  was  noticed  to  put  any  money  on 
Valentine  and  that  was  Mr.  Monroe.  He  knew  Valentine 
so  he  bet  heavily. 
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When  the  time  for  the  race  came  and  the  jockeys  moved 
towards  the  starting  point,  Bob  on  Valentine  was  in  the 
midst  of  them.  This  was  the  plan  which  he  had  thought 
over  so  long  and  so  much.  The  band  began  to  play  and 
Valentine  stepped  with  an  airy  tread.  She  seemed  to 
spurn  the  ground  as  she  daintily  moved  along. 

Bob  was  thinking  of  his  chances  of  winning  the  stake, 
and  how  much  it  meant  to  him.  He  had  heard  that  Squire 
Smith  had  been  talking  of  moving  to  another  State.  If 
he  won  the  race  and  the  Squire  moved — but  that  was  too 
good  to  come  true. 

They  were  now  ready.  Bob  had  drawn  the  best  posi- 
tion, being  next  to  the  inner  rail.  The  signal  is  given  and 
they  are  oif .  The  first  half  is  tame  and  the  bunch  stays 
well  together.  Soon  the  riding  becomes  harder  and  a  few 
creep  ahead,  and  the  bunch  is  strung  out.  Valentine  is 
among  the  leaders.  She  has  been  holding  her  position 
admirably,  and  if  she  can  hold  out,  Bob  will  have  chance 
of  winning.  They  have  nearly  reached  the  last  turn  before 
the  home  stretch  when  it  seems  to  Bob  as  if  there  is  a 
confusion  of  horses  and  men  and  then  he  and  Valentine 
are  left  behind.  Bob  has  been  out-jockeyed  and  the  race 
is  lost.  Valentine  is  confused  and  he  is  too.  He  speaks 
to  her  soothingly  and  soon  has  her  under  control.  She 
quickly  regains  her  stride  but  alas,  too  late  !  Bob  is  afraid 
to  look  up  for  fear  of  seeing  the  others  hopelessly  ahead 
of  him.  When  he  raises  his  eyes  he  can  scarcely  believe 
what  he  sees,  for  Valentine  is  surely  gaining — slowly  but 
steadily.  He  is  hopeful  again.  Valentine's  royal  blood  is 
stirred  and  Bob  feels  that  she  is  doing  better. 

They  have  turned  in  the  homestretch  and  Valentine  has 
passed  the  rear  of  the  bunch.  She  is  spinning  over  the 
earth  like  a  bird.  Bob  could  shout  with  joy  for  they  were 
closing  in  on  the  leading  horse,  which  is  Squire  Smith's. 

Ever  since  the  race  begun  Bob  has  been  picturing  to 
himself,  going  home  to  his  mother  and  telling  her  that  she 
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would  not  have  to  plan  schemes  and  deny  herself  any  more 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  He  had  thought  too  about 
Squire  Smith  moving.  If  he  did — and  Valentine  won  the 
race — and  he  could  buy  the  old  plantation  for  which  he  and 
his  mother  had  such  an  affection.  All  these  hopes  had 
sunk  like  lead  when  he  was  thrown  out  of  his  position  but 
now  they  were  renewed  and  intensified.  He  kept  saying 
to  himself  "if  I  can  only  win." 

Valentine  was  racing  against  her  own  blood,  for  Square 
Smith's  horse  was  bred  from  the  stock  which  he  bought 
from  Col.  Alexander.  It  was  blood  against  blood  and  a 
battle  royal.  It  seemed  as  if  the  superior  training  of  the 
Squire's  horse  would  tell,  for  Bob  with  a  sickening  sense 
of  disappointment  saw  the  other  horse's  nose  slowly  mov- 
ing ahead.  They  were  passing  the  people  who  lined  the 
rail.  Bob  tightened  his  reins  and  spoke  to  Valentine ;  she 
gathered  herself  for  the  supreme  effort  and  bounding  along 
like  a  deer  she  passed  under  the  wire  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning— a  winner  by  a  neck. 

A  tremendous  shout  and  thunders  of  applause  came 
from  the  grand-stand.  Many  had  begun  to  sympathize 
with  Bob  when  he  had  been  outjockeyed.  This  sympa- 
thy had  been  strengthened  and  increased  when  the  rumor 
spead  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  son  of  Col.  Alexan- 
der. The  sympathy  had  been  fanned  into  enthusiasm  by 
the  grand  struggle  down  the  homestretch,  and  had  burst 
out  in  one  great  shout  of  applause. 

Many  of  Col.  Alexander's  old  friends,  who  had  almost 
forgotten  that  he  had  a  son,  gathered  around  Bob  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  admire  Valentine ;  but  Bob,  his  eyes 
dimmed  with  tears,  only  saw  his  mother  and  how  her  face 
would  brighten  and  the  happy  light  of  gladness  come  into 
her  eyes  when  he  told  her  that  she  would  once  more  be 
mistress  of  the  plantation. 

W.  H.  A. 
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A  TRIP  TO  CANADA. 

The  National  Epworth  League  Convention  which  met  at 
Toronto  in  July,  attracted  a  great  many  North  Carolinians 
to  that  city. 

People  were  drawn  there  not  only  because  of  the  interest 
which  they  had  in  the  Epworth  League  movement,  but 
also  because  it  offered  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  trip.  The  company  with  which  the 
writer  traveled  went  via  Seaboard  Air  Line  to  Norfolk  and 
then  by  the  Bay  Line  to  Baltimore.  There  is  nothing 
more  pleasant  than  a  trip  up  the  bay  on  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer's night,  especially  after  a  day's  journey  on  the  train. 
After  leaving  Baltimore,  we  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
then  to  Bethleham,  Pa.,  where  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  catch  the  Black  Diamond  Express  to  Buffalo,  over  the 
Lehigh  Valley  road.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  trains  in  the 
world,  and  it  runs  through  a  beautiful  section  of  country. 
The  scenery  between  Philadelphia  and  Bethleham  is  also 
very  hard  to  surpass.  The  scenery  on  the  road  from  Bal- 
timore via  Harrisburg  to  Niagara  Falls,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehannah  is  very  fine,  but  the  views  of  the 
mountainous  portions  of  the  journey  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
route  are  very  hard  to  excel. 

After  a  night's  rest  at  Niagara  Falls,  we  began  to  "take 
in"  the  sights  of  that  interesting  place.  To  those  who  had 
never  visited  the  Falls,  it  was  full  of  grandeur,  and  to  those 
of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  there  before,  it  had 
lost  nothing  of  the  interest  which  it  always  affords.  There 
is  something  so  sublime  and  so  grand,  that  the  more  we 
view  that  wonderful  spot,  the  more  it  impresses  us. 

A  great  many  changes  are  being  made  about  the  Falls. 
Three  or  four  miles  above  is  constructed  the  immense 
Electric  Light  plant  which  furnishes  the  power  to  light 
Buffalo  and  other  places.  This  is  a  wonderful  example 
of  mechanical  genius.     The  water  which  is  taken   from 
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the  rapids  above  the  Falls  is  carried  in  a  tunnel  and 
empties  into  the  river  again  below.  There  are  also  several 
very  large  manufacturing  enterprises  a  short  distance 
below  the  Falls  on  the  American  side. 

There  has  recently  been  constructed  on  the  American 
side,  a  Gorge  Railway,  which  runs  along  the  gorge  near 
the  river  from  Niagara  to  Falls  Lewiston,  about  ten  miles 
below.  This  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  whirlpool  rapids.  On  the  Canada  side  the  Railroad 
owns  the  land  along  the  Rapids,  and  the  only  way  to  see 
them  is  to  pay  an  admission  fee  which  is  unreasonable. 
The  rapids  afford  great  interest  to  visitors  because  of  their 
grandeur,  and  also  on  account  of  the  wonderful  experiences 
of  Blondin,  the  rope  walker,  and  of  Capt.  Webb  who  lost 
his  life  in  trying  to  swim  them.  There  is  an  impression 
that  Webb  lost  his  life  by  trying  to  go  over  the  Falls. 
This  is  a  mistake,  and  the  utter  absurdity  of  any  person 
going  over  the  Falls  and  living  is  very  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  witnessed  them. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  see  on  the  American  side, 
and  also  on  the  Canadian  side,  which  is  reached  by  the  sus- 
pension bridge,  that  it  was' with  reluctance  that  we  resumed 
our  journey.  After  going  by  rail  to  Lewiston,  we  went 
aboard  the  boat  for  Toronto.  The  trip  across  Lake  Ontario 
was  a  very  pleasant  one.  By  going  early  we  missed  the  great 
rush  which  others  had  to  contend  with,  but  we  were  badly 
crowded.  Almost  every  one  on  board  the  boat  was  an  Ep- 
worth  League  member,  and  to  while  away  the  hours, 
several  members  from  the  Tennessee  delegation  organized 
a  choir,  and  the  music  produced  by  the  hundreds  of  voices 
was  indeed  very  inspiring.  The  Tennessee  delegation  was 
a  very  enthusiastic  one,  and  contained  some  of  the  most 
influential  men  of  the  State.  By  the  time  we  reached  To- 
ronto we  knew  where  we  were  to  stay.  The  arrangement 
of  homes  was  excellent.  The  large  new  armory  was  the 
headquarters  for  delegates,  and  any  one  who  was  not  pro- 
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vided  with  a  home  could  secure  one  by  applying  there. 
Every  State  had  headquarters  in  the  armory,  where  all  the 
members  were  registered.  Without  going  into  details,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  ar- 
rangements could  have  been  made  more  complete.  Toronto 
did  her  best,  and  did  it  well.  Every  one  was  kind  and 
courteous,  each  seeming  to  feel  that  he  or  she  was  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  make  the  delegates  have  a  good  time. 

Toronto  is  a  beautiful  city.  It  comes  nearer  being  an 
ideal  city  than  any  other  on  the  continent.  Its  streets  are 
clean,  and  there  seems  to  be  very  little  poverty.  The 
writer  saw  only  one  begger.  There  are  no  slums  such  as 
are  found  in  other  cities.  There  are  comparatively  few 
saloons,  and  the  street  cars  had  been  running  on  Sunday 
for  only  about  six  weeks  when  the  Convention  was  in 
session. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  church  going  places  to  be  found 
anywhere.  The  churches  are  very  attractive.  The  largest 
and  most  expensive  Methodist  church  in  the  world  is  situ- 
ated here.  It  is  a  great  educational  centre.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  is  here,  and  also  the  church  institutions, 
such  as,  Victoria  College,  Kings  College,  Knox  College, 
etc.  Without  taking  up  space  in  a  discription  of  the  city, 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  all  the  delegates  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  city.  The  people  are  Christian  cultured 
and  refined.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  annexation 
of  Canada.  Any  one  who  will  visit  the  Dominion  and  see 
the  intense  love  which  the  Canadians  have  for  the  Mother 
land,  will  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  our  territory  is  to  be  extended  in  that  direc- 
tion. Of  course  this  love  for  England  and  for  the  English 
flag  is  greater  in  the  province  of  Ontorio  than  it  is  in  the 
other  provinces  farther  East  where  the  French  element  is 
stronger.  We  saw  the  Canadians  at  a  time  when  their 
love  for  the  Queen  was  more  manifest  than  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  at  any  other  time,  because  of  the  Jubilee 
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which,  they  had  just  celebrated.  The  decorations  were 
taken  down  only  a  few  days  before  the  Contention 
assembled. 

The  night  after  arriving  in  the  city,  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  reception  given  to  the  soldiers  who  had 
represented  the  Province  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in  London. 
The  39th  Regiment  of  Highlanders  was  successful  in 
winning  several  medals  in  the  contests,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Regiment  had  won  a  prize  over  all  the  con- 
testants of  the  British  Empire.  The  Canadians  seemed  to 
value  this  more  than  almost  any  honor  that  could  have 
come  to  them.  The  whole  city  seemed  to  turn  out  to  wel- 
come the  soldiers  home.  After  the  procession  in  their 
honor,  there  was  a  rally  at  Queen's  Park.  The  mayor  of 
the  city  presided,  and  purses  of  money  donated  by  the 
citizens  of  Toronto  were  presented  to  the  victorious  sol- 
diers. The  name  of  the  old  country,  or  of  the  Queen, 
could  not  be  mentioned  without  causing  the  welkin  to  ring 
with  cheers. 

The  love  of  the  Canadians  for  the  Queen  is  very  touch- 
ing. It  has  all  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  and  they 
promptly  admit  that  their  devotion  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
could  never  be  so  great,  and  that  they  hope  he  may  never 
be  King. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  impression 
of  the  Convention.  There  were  over  25,000  delegates  and 
for  the  time  being  the  city  belonged  to  them.  Of  course 
no  building  could  be  secured  to  accommodate  all,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  hold  meetings  at  different  places  in  the 
city.  There  were  a  great  many  distinguished  speakers, 
but  no  one  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  all  of  them, 
because  he  could  only  be  in  one  place  at  a  time.  Some  of 
the  delegates  who  attended  at  Chattanooga,  where  the  crowd 
was  smaller  and  could  all  be  accommodated  in  one  tent, 
felt  very  much  disappointed  that  all  could  not  be  together. 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Methodist 
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Church  in  Canada,  and  from  the  North  and  South  were  on 
the  program.  Probably  one  of  the  greatests  "hits"  was 
made  by  Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald  in  his  address  of  wel- 
come.    It  was  very  enthusiastically  received. 

The  music  in  Massey  Hall  was  under  the  direction  of  E. 
O.  Excell  who  had  a  choir  of  several  hundred  voices. 

It  was  a  grand  Convention,  not  only  in  point  of  attend- 
ance but  in  the  good  accomplished.  There  was  a  spirit 
pervading  some  of  the  great  gatherings  which  only  he  who 
felt  it  can  know. 

After  the  Convention  was  over,  several  members  of  our 
party  went  to  Chautauqua  N.  Y.to  attend  the  assembly,  while 
others  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  take  a  trip  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  to  visit  some  of  the  places 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  our  early  American 
history.  Leaving  Toronto  early  in  the  morniDg  we  went  by 
rail  to  Kingston,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Canada,  and  one 
of  great  interest.  After  visiting  the  many  points  of  interest 
we  went  aboard  a  steamer,  which  left  at  4  a.  m.  for  Montreal. 
Soon  after  the  boat  left  the  wharf  we  were  on  deck  so  that 
we  might  not  miss  any  of  the  scenery.  From  the  very  first 
there  was  much  to  interest  us,  but  we  did  not  reach  the 
most  beautiful  part  until  we  entered  the  Thousand  Islands. 
It  is  very  hard  to  imagine  any  thing  more  beautiful.  The 
ride  down  the  Hudson  with  all  its  points  of  interest  does 
not  equal  that  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 

There  are  several  rapids  which  the  boat  "shoots,"  but 
the  one  which  excites  most  interest  in  the  Lacine  Rapids 
a  few  miles  from  Montreal.  This  affords  a  very  exciting- 
experience  even  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  water. 
No  ship  will  undertake  the  run  after  seven  o'clock.  After 
spending  the  day  on  the  river  we  reach  Montreal.  There 
are  so  many  points  of  interest  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
mention  them.  The  Catholic  Cathedrals  are  the  admira- 
tion of  every  lover  of  beauty  and  of  art.  One  never  tires 
in  looking  at  the  works  of  art  in  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Peters. 
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The  view  from  Mount  Royal  which  overlooks  the  city  is 
probably  the  grandest  on  the  American  Continent  at  least 
is  pronounced  so. 

A  night  ride  by  boat  brings  us  in  the  morning  to  Que- 
bec. To  every  lover  of  American  History  this  city  affords 
great  interest.  As  a  commercial  center  it  is  rapidly  losing 
ground.  It  is  not  a  modern  city,  and  its  only  salvation 
is  for  it  to  modernize.  The  old  buildings  and  narrow 
streets,  make  one  believe  he  is  in  one  of  the  antiquated 
cities  of  the  East. 

We  went  to  the  citadel,  followed  Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
in  their  manouvers,  and  saw  many  things  of  great  interest. 

We  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  go  on  the  St. 
Anne  de  Beaupre,  where  the  Catholics  were  making  excur- 
sions to  be  cured  by  the  relics  of  St.  Anne.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  we  witnessed. 

After  sight-seeing  until  completely  tired  out,  we  retraced 
our  steps,  returning  by  rail  to  Toronto  in  order  to  save 
time.  A  very  pleasant  journey  brought  us  home  again, 
with  pleasant  recollection  of  the  great  Convention,  of  the 
friends  Ave  made,  and  of  the  trip  to  Canada. 

R.  L.  Flowers. 


fidelis. 


'  'Is  your  heart  an  ocean  so  wide  and  so  deep 
I  may  anchor  my  all  on  its  tide? 
A  loving  woman  finds  Heaven  or  Hell 
On  the  day  she  becomes  a  bride." 

— The  Woman's  Question. 

Far  up  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  of ,  very 

many  years  ago,  standing  in  an  angle  of  two  intersecting 
roads,  fronting  the  south  and  overlooking  a  park  of  mag- 
nificent white  heath,  oak  and  elm  trees,  was  a  large 
commodious  farm  house,  white  painted,  with  long  green 
blinds.  White  Hall,  as  it  was  currently  called  in  those 
halcyon  days  of  Southern  chivalry  and  greatest  plenty, 
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was  a  typical  Southern  country  home.  The  regular  walks 
and  drives  and  native  trees,  the  inner  courts  of  geranium, 
cactus,  evergreens  and  flowers,  the  low-roofed  log  cabins 
and  not  distant  barn,  the  long  stretches  of  white-washed 
fences  and  serpentine  roads,  broad  acres  of  cotton  and 
ripe-growing  graiD,  waving  green,  yellow  and  gold  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  all  combined  in  declaring  this  the  home  of 
some  wealthy  slave-owner  and  prosperous  tiller  of  the 
fertile  soil. 

To-day  the  old  house  is  still  there,  and  the  broad-topped 
trees,  the  out-houses,  fences  and  fields ;  but  the  harvest 
song  of  the  contented  slave  is  heard  no  more,  and  every 
appearance  of  oppulence,  like  the  one-time  owner,  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  war  has  worked  its  work  of  ruin,  and 
its  cruel  injustice  and  culpable  wrong  is  too  obviously 
inscribed  on  the  face  of  uncultivated  fields,  on  crumbling 
walls  and  in  the  delapidated  condition  of  many  "White" 
Halls  over  all  the  Southland,  for  mere  ordinary,  common- 
place denial. 

But  the  war  is  now  long  over,  and  we  thank  God  that 
that  principle,  against  which  we  fought,  has  been  upheld, 
wrong  been  righted,  and  our  country  in  deed  and  in  truth 
been  made  the  abiding  place  of  Peace  and  Liberty.  But 
good  heavens,  what  price !  Yet  we  hold  no  enmity  in  our 
hearts  against  the  people  who  overrun  our  homes  and 
brought  them  low,  devasted  our  lands  and  everywhere  left 
poverty  and  ruin  to  mock  our  children  to  the  third  and 
even  fourth  generation. 

And  we  can  say  to  these,  and  proudly  :  notwithstanding 
the  terrible  wounds  inflicted,  the  South  is  not  dead,  but 
actively  alive,  with  deeper,  truer,  holier  life,  and  verdant 
with  sweetest  hope.  You  destroyed  her  wealth,  but  did 
not  break  her  pride.  You  suppressed  her  arms,  not  her 
valor.  The  same  loyal  bravery  that  filled  the  hearts  of  her 
heroes  and  made  courageous  their  arms,  re-lives  to-day  in 
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the  bosom  of  their  offspring  an  energizing  influence  and 
incentive  inspiring  much  great  work. 

Hence  out  of  ashes  baptized  in  the  widowed  tears  of 
mothers  and  over  mounds  reeking  with  heart-blood  of 
fallen  fathers,  they  have  built  new  homes,  written  new 
history,  and  told  to  the  world  the  marvelous  achievements 
and  glorious  possibilities  of  man. 

To  White  Hall,  in  those  palmy  days  of  golden  plenty 
and  greatest  glory,  the  kind-hearted,  noble-minded,  loyal 
and  just  Dr.  Owen  Sylvester  brought  Fidelis,  the  mother- 
less child  of  his  very  dear,  dead  friend,  and  boyhood  com- 
panion, and  reared  her  almost  from  infancy.  She  knew  no 
father  but  him ;  no  mother  but  his  faithful,  and  dear,  good 
christian  wife.  Having  no  children  of  their  own,  they 
gave  to  her  all  their  undivided  love.  And  one  warm, 
sweet  day  in  early  Spring,  when  her  babyish  lips  aston- 
ished them  by  lisping  for  the  first  time  that  one,  sweetest 
of  all  words — mother — their  joy  was  unbounded,  their 
happiness  full  and  complete.  All  birds  might  thrill  their 
fullest  melodies ;  the  whole  wide  world  everywhere  over- 
flow with  mirth,  gladness  and  song,  but  no  earthly  joy 
could  rival  the  deeper,  fuller,  tenderer  thrill  of  that  mater- 
nal soul,  as  she  snatched  the  "precious  little  darling"  to 
her  fond,  pulsating  heart,  and  showered  kisses  on  her  soft 
cheeks  and  clustering  rings  of  bright  golden  hair ;  of  that 
paternal  bosom  as  she  prayed  to  the  high  God  of  Love  to 
shield  from  all  appearances  of  evil,  her,  if  darker  days 
should  come  and  shadows  hide  the  roses  and  prick  her  feet 
with  thorns.  Did  God  hear  that  prayer?  Does  He  ever 
hear  prayer?  Let  those  answer  who  have  heard  Him 
speak  through  clouds  and  seen  Him  glorify  the  great  arch 
with  rainbows. 

Through  the  many  changes  of  seventeen  long  years 
these  two  devoted  hearts,  so  kind  and  generous,  so 
unselfish,  lovingly  watched,  and  with  noble  pride,  the 
growing  form    of  Fidelis.      And    during  all  these  years 
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no  possible  wish  she  ever  made  has  gone  unattended; 
no  request  but  they  have  diligently  supplied.  Grand, 
noble  hearts,  heaven  aspiring  souls,  in  this  you  have  well 
acquitted  your  sacred  obligations  to  God  and  man,  and 
scrupulously  honored  the  beautiful,  holy  ties  of  Friend- 
ship !  What  a  glorious  abiding  place  this  grand  old  earth, 
if  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  were  strongly  united 
into  one  great  universal  class  characterized  by  such  nobility 
of  heart.  How  many  hardships,  woes  and  cares  be  miti- 
gated !  How  many  pale,  agony-drawn  faces,  distorted  by 
sufferings,  and  showing  too  plainly  the  buffets  from  the 
world,  be  made  to  shine  with  the  splendid  light  of  high 
places !  How  many  sad  hearts,  broken  and  torn  and 
drenched  with  tears,  be  sanctified  to  joy !  Finite  imagina- 
tion is  not  far-reaching  enough  in  its  end  to  measure  the 
astounding  result. 

Few  mornings  are  more  replete  with  joy  and  gladness 
than  the  marriage  morning  of  Fidelis.  Far  and  wide,  over 
hills  and  valleys  and  dotting  housetops ;  over  vast  shadowy 
acres  of  forest  land  and  gloomy  swamp  ;  over  broad  majestic 
rivers  and  meandering  streams,  cool  meadow  lands,  and 
harvest  fields ;  over  long,  low  huts,  the  humble  homes  of 
kind-hearted  and  old  white-haired  slaves;  over  White 
Hall  the  perfect  day  had  broke  in  floods  of  sunshine  glory. 
Out  from  hillsides  and  shady  dells,  out  from  open  fields 
and  clumps  of  broad  branching  trees,  scores  of  lofty  col- 
umns of  dark,  airy  smoke  climbed  leisurely  through  the 
lucid,  tranquil  air  towards  the  far-above  sea  of  cloudless 
blue ;  while  here  and  there  and  everywhere  the  chirp  of  the 
feeding  squirrel  and  merry  wren,  the  crow  of  boasting  cocks, 
the  low,  satisfied  chuckle  of  hens,  the  far-away  wind  of 
the  fox- driver's  horn,  all  effectively  mellowed  and  mingled 
with  the  inimitable  lay  of  the  South 's  unpeered  king  of 
woodland  minstrels — the  Mocking  Bird.  Wondrously  full 
and  sweet  and  clear  he  trilled  in  joyous  measure  his 
morning  hymn,  until  weary,  then  gathering  all  sounds, 
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echoed  them  back  with  perfect  exactness.  Far  above,  hid 
somewhere  in  the  trees,  he  imitatively  warbled  on  and  on, 
till  every  voice  was  mocked  into  silence,  except  the  low  of 
kine  on  the  distant  hillside  and  the  deep  bay  ot  far-away 
hounds.  Good  will  and  perfect  peace  seemed  to  reign 
supreme. 

If  not  many  days  are  fuller  of  tranquility,  beauty  and 
song  than  the  one  above  described,  fewer  are  the  number 
of  brides  more  supremely  lovely  in  face  and  form,  more  per- 
fect in  heart,  more  sweet  in  nature,  than  was  Fidelis,  the 
orphan  child  grown  into  womanhood,  as  she  stood  in  the 
flower-garden  which  fronted  White  Hall.  Her  immaculate 
dress  of  some  soft  clinging  material  was  of  purest  white. 
From  a  tall,  magnificent  bush  at  her  side  she  had  gathered 
deep-blown  roses  of  like  color,  all  sparkling  with  dew- 
drops,  with  long  stems  and  cool,  green  leaves  and  fastened 
them  upon  her  bosom.  In  her  hand  she  carried  a  wide- 
brimmed  straw  hat.  Slanting  beams  of  sunshine  lay  on 
the  grasses  at  her  feet,  and  too,  shed  a  glorious  halo  over 
her  wondrous  wealth  of  golden  hair. 

"By  jove !  How  divinely  lovely  she  is  this  her  marriage 
morning !  She  is  queen  of  all  roses,  and  of  my  heart, ' ' 
murmured  ecstatically,  but  profoundly  serious,  an  unseen 
voice  from  behind  creeping  curtains  of  morning  glory  vines, 
which  beautified  and  shadowed  the  deep,  broad  veranda 
running  along  the  face  of  White  Hall.  "If  I  were  a  loyal 
supporter  of  that  primitive  heathen  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion, I  should  vow  eternally  by  all  the  gods  and  goodesses 
of  the  ungodly  category,  she  were  the  soul  of  Eve  in  the 
body  of  Aphrodite.  Granted,  for  argument's  sake.  Then, 
as  the  will  of  the  soul  predominates  and  governs  the  body, 
she  undoubtedly  is  sighing  for  her  unfortunate  and  still 
unforgotten  Adam  to  come  to  her,  in  her  far-removed  and 
quite  up-to-date  Eden.  By  a  like  theory,  assuming  my- 
self to  be  the  above  mentioned  old  Adam  in  the  corpus  of 
some  poor  forgotten  devil,  dead  long  ago,  I  will  go  down 
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into  the  garden  and  embrace  my  old  first  love,  and  say : 
"Dear,  dear  Eve,  here  is  your  apple-loving  lord,  Adam. 
Do  you  not  recognize  him — come  back,  through  all  these 
many  centuries  of  progress  and  change?  Ah,  dear,  this 
old  world  is  not  as  it  then  was ;  but  give  me  your  hand, 
and  together  we  will  wander  forth  in  search  of  fresh  fig 
trees  and  greater,  and  there  work  and  sow  and  reap  among 
branches  and  leaves." 

Deducing  this  conclusion  and  determination  by  perver- 
sion and  exaggeration  of  the  at  best  false,  nonsensical  and 
superstitious  doctrine,  when  not  viewed  strictly  in  the 
orthodox  sense,  Frank  Cuthbert  brushed  back  from  his 
broad,  high,  noble  forehead  clustering  locks  of  light  brown 
hair,  and  hat  in  hand,  advanced  along  the  garden  walk, 
deep-bedded  with  dew-sparkling  grasses.  On  either  hand 
rose  bushes,  evergreens,  tall  dalliahs  and  stately  lilies  rose 
up  to  welcome  the  morning  and  shed  abroad  on  the  fresh 
calm  air  their  commingled  stores  of  delightful  perfume. 

There  was  mingled  admiration  and  laughter  in  Frank's 
hazel  eyes,  as  he  advanced  to  the  side  of  Fidelis,  put  his 
strong  arm  about  her  yielding  waist,  and  bowed  his  hand- 
some head  to  kiss  her  sweet  blossoming  mouth.  But  all  the 
laughter  died  out,  leaving  only  admiration  and  love — for 
her  deep,  lucid,  blue  eyes,  like  large  twin  violets  growing 
in  smooth  beds  of  delicately  pink  and  white  alabaster, 
were  swimming  in  tears. 

"Are  you  then  so  very  unhappy,  darling?"  he  softly, 
compassionately  said,  as  he  drew  closer  her  slender,  sylph- 
like form,  resting  on  his  bosom  her  golden  head.  All  the 
little  speech  thought  out  and  rehearsed  on  the  veranda  is 
forgotten  now  in  sight  of  her  grief. 

"No,  no,  I  am  not  unhappy,  I  am  only  sad,"  she  replied, 
as  she  withdrew  from  the  fond  embrace  of  her  lover, 
bright,  rich  blushes  suffusing  her  cheek  and  tinting  her 
hair.  Far  up  the  long,  broad  vista,  bordered  by  towering 
trees,  she  saw  her  friend  and  father,  good  Dr.  Owen  Syl- 
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vester,  leisurely  advancing,  holding  lightly  in  his  hand  an 
interwoven  wreath  of  holly  and  oak,  interspersed  with 
partly  hidden  acorn  cups  and  small,  bright  red  berries. 
"Sad,  Frank,  because  to-day  I  must  say  farewell  to  old 
scenes  and  old  friends,  perhaps  forever.  It  is  woman's 
uncompromising  lot  to  sacrifice  all  her  past — companions, 
friends,  parents  and  home,  for  the  Jacob  of  her  holy  affec- 
tions, and  like  Rachael,  follow  him  far  away  into  strange 
surroundings,  accustom  herself  to  new  faces  and  new 
scenes.  Make  his  friends  her  friends,  his  church  her 
church,  his  home  her  home,  and  blindly  rely  on  him  in 
sickness  and  in  health  for  all  happiness,  contentment  and 
peace.  No,  not  entirely  all  that,"  she  continued,  ani- 
matedly, "for  were  we  wholly,  absolutely  dependant  on 
our  husbands  for  all  tranquility,  for  all  happiness,  there 
would  be  very  many  more  of  my  sex,  than  already,  out  in 
the  world  alone  and  homeless,  hopeless,  miserable,  subject 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  storming  elements  and  severer 
rebuffs  of  heartless  man  in  acts  of  cruelty.  No,  there  is 
another  Lord,  not  of  earth,  to  whom,  in  such  dark  hours, 
we  can  turn  our  eyes  in  faith.  He  will  chide  the  raging 
tempest  within  and  without,  as  He  did  the  storm-tossed 
Galilee,  and  keep  far  away  all  harm." 

Ah,  Fidelis,  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  have  need 
for  that  Lord,  and  all  the  faith  in  you,  to  drive  back  the 
storm  of  life's  wild  sea.  Even  now  the  waves  are  forming 
and  clouds  gathering  dark.  Listen !  No,  you  cannot  hear 
their  giant  roll  in  the  far  away ;  nor  see  clouds  for  sun- 
shine. 

"What  an  astonishingly  serious  and  even  strange  mood 
you  are  in,  on  this  your  wedding  morn,"  replied  Frank. 
"You  argue  like  an  itinerate  gospel  propounder  and  ex- 
horter.  I  should  be  tempted  to  laugh  at  you  were  I  less 
sure  of  your  seriousness.  Come,  here  is  your  father. 
Good  morning,  Doctor.  Hope  you  are  feeling  quite  well 
after  your  walk.     Did  not  know  but  you  had  gone  out 
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driving  this  morning,  as  I  missed  you  when  I  came  down, 
and  heard  the  distinct  bay  of  distant  hounds.  By-the-by, 
Doctor,"  rattled  on  Frank,  good  naturedly,  without  paus- 
ing for  any  reply  the  Doctor  might  vouchsafe,  "that 
reminds  me,  I  was  noticing  your  kennel  on  yesterday ;  a 
very  excellent  lot  of  hounds  you  have.  How  I  should  like 
to  own  that  long,  agile-limbed,  slim,  white-bodied  one, 
with  the  black  tail.  A  most  noble  animal.  I  feel  certain 
he  must  be  the  prince  of  all  leaders." 

"Yes,  yes,  a  very  superb  animal,  indeed,  Mr.  Cuthbert, 
and  the  finest  tracker  in  all  the  country  round.  Why, 
that  dog  will — Hello,  Fidelis,  been  crying?  What  in  the 
world  can  have  ruffled  my  little  girl's  usually  placid  dispo- 
sition? A  very  uncommon  sight,  it  strikes  me,  a  bride- 
elect  in  tears  on  her  wedding  morning.  Excitement  would 
be  more  natural.  No  lover's  quarrel,  I  hope."  With  a 
rising  inflection,  looking  interrogatively  at  Frank. 

"No,  no,  not  that,"  hastily  replied  that  young  gentle- 
man. "Fidelis  is  in  tears  because  to-day  she  is  to  become 
Mrs.  Cuthbert." 

"O,  what  an  inimitable,  irrepressible  story-teller!  An- 
nanias  should  give  up  his  card.  Don't  give  ear  to  one 
word  he  says.  I  have  been  crying,  dear,  good,  noble  Papa, 
because  I,  as  Mrs.  Cuthbert,  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  away 
in  my  Saratoga,  or  otherwise,  White  Hall  and  all  its  dear, 
kind  occupants — because  I  must  say  good-bye.  Yes  it  must 
be  good-bye," — with  a  half  smothered  sigh  and  more  tears 
— "good-bye  to  all  old,  cherished  scenes,  and  all  old,  cher- 
ished friends.  The  slaves,  the  hall,  the  park,  the  flowers, 
to  you,  and  my  darling  old  mother." 

"There  now,  there  now;  don't  cry  any  more,  my  pre- 
cious little  one.  If  you  cannot  take  all  with  you,  you  can 
come  back  to  see  us,  and  we  can  go  to  see  you  in  your  new 
home;  and  that  should  be  some  consolation." 

The  heroic  old  Doctor  tried  hard  to  speak  hopefully, 
even  cheerfully ;  but  I  suspect  a  close  observer  would  have 
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detected  a  slight  sighing  tremor  in  his  kindly  voice,  and 
great,  shining  tear  drops  in  his  kindly  old  eyes. 

Ah,  Doctor !  ah,  Fidelis !  It  could  have  been  only  a 
merciful  Providence,  infinitely  wise  and  infinitely  good, 
which  curtained  the  Future  and  hid  it  from  your  sight. 
For  this  glorious  Spring  morning,  so  full  of  song,  so  replete 
with  sunshine,  when  all  Nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  is 
cradled  in  the  deep  lap  of  universal  Peace,  if  you  could 
but  for  one  moment  raise  that  opaque  curtain,  the  sight 
seen  beyond — but  we  will  not  anticipate.  Troubles  and 
sorrows  come  to  every  door  and  hearthstone  soon  enough. 

The  good  Doctor  strives  to  vanish  the  sadness  that  op- 
presses them,  and  murmurs,  as  he  playfully  crowns  Fidelis 
queen-bride  of  this  "sweet  May  morn  :"  "God's  peace  and 
love  be  unto  thee  and  thy  house  forever.     Amen." 

E.  W.  Hill. 

[TO   BE    CONTINUED.] 


ONLY  A  BIT  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

I  was  not  in  a  very  enviable  position,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  It  had  been  raining  all  day,  a  fine,  drizzling,  disagree- 
able rain,  and  I  had  been  out  since  nine  that  morning.  It 
was  now  eleven  p.  m.,  dark  as  Egypt,  and  I  was  ten  miles 
from  home.  I  had  intended  to  go  home  that  night  in  spite 
of  every  thing  that  might  happen,  but  as  luck  would  have  it 
my  horse  lost  a  shoe  and  began  to  limp  badly,  so  it  became 
necessary  to  find  some  stopping  place.  By  going  a  little 
out  of  my  direct  road  I  could  reach  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's,  and  this  I  decided  to  do.  Mr.  Lynch  was  in  bed 
long  before  this  time  in  all  probability,  but,  though  I  dis- 
liked very  much  to  rouse  him,  I  knew  him  for  a  whole- 
souled,  hearty  good  fellow,  and  knew  he  would  cheerfully 
put  himself  to  no  end  of  trouble  for  a  stranger  even,  so  I  had 
no  fear  as  to  my  welcome. 

My  reckoning  did  not  take  into  account  any  one  else. 
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Mr.  Lynch  lived  in  a  small  house  which  faced  the  "main" 
road ;  his  stables  were  to  the  back  of  the  house  by  the  side 
of  the  old-field  road  by  which  I,  in  cutting  across  from  my 
direct  route,  approached  the  house.  Having  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  here,  and  being  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
stables,  I  stopped  and  put  up  my  horse  and  then  went  up 
to  the  house.  I  had  been  to  the  place  many  times  at  a  later 
hour,  and  apprehended  no  trouble  about  gaining  admittance. 

It  was  very  dark,  as  I  have  said,  and  as  I  came  up  the 
back  way,  and  went  up  on  the  back  porch,  I  could  not  tell 
anything  at  all  about  what  was  transpiring  at  the  front. 
As  I  expected,  all  was  dark  in  the  house.  When  I  step- 
ped up  on  the  porch  and  was  about  to  knock,  I  heard  some 
one  demand  "who  is  there?"  and  before  I  could  answer  I 
heard  some  one  say  :  '  'Come  out  here  Mr.  Lynch.  A  friend 
out  here  wants  to  see  you  on  some  very  particular  business. 
We  aint  going  to  hurt  you."  This  was  a  great  surprise. 
He  evidently  had  not  heard  me  step  up  on  the  porch,  and 
there  was  a  man  at  the  front  door  who  wanted  to  see  him, 
but  would  not  give  his  name.  The  house  was  small,  and 
the  room,  the  back  door  of  which  I  was  standing  at,  opened 
also  upon  the  front  porch,  so  I  could  hear  distinctly  every 
thing  that  was  said.  I  decided  not  to  make  my  presence 
known  until  further  developments.  Again  Mr.  Lynch  de- 
manded the  name  of  the  "friend"  who  wanted  to  see  him, 
and  again  he  was  assured  that  he  would  not  be  harmed, 
and  that  he  was  wanted  on  very  particular  business.  I 
didn't  like  the  way  things  were  going  at  all.  I  thought  of 
the  many  men  I  had  heard  of  being  called  to  their  doors 
at  night  and  killed  by  some  "friend"  who  wanted  to  see 
them  "on  particular  business,"  and  could  come  to  no  con- 
clusion other  than  that  the  man,  or  men,  at  the  front  door 
were  there  for  no  purpose  except  to  kill  Mr.  Lynch.  My 
duty  was  plain;  there  was  but  one  course  for  me  to  pur- 
sue, no  matter  what  the  consequences.  As  I  turned  around 
to  leave  the  porch  I  heard  Mr.  Lynch  say :   "If  you  don't 
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tell  me  who  you  are  I  am  going  to  shoot  you ;  tell  me  who 
you  are  or  get  off  that  porch." 

"It's  Dick  Grimes.  Don't  you  know  me,  Uncle  Tom? 
Papa  wants  to  see  you." 

Now  I  had  known  Dick  Grimes  for  years,  and  if  he  had 
ever  talked  in  a  voice  like  that  I  had  never  heard  him ;  Mr. 
Lynch  too  very  emphatically  told  him  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it,  and  that  he  would  shoot  if  he  did  not  leave  the 
door.  It  could  not  be  Dick.  What  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon decency  and  sense  would  his  father  come  at  this  hour 
and  try  to  get  his  brother-in-law  out  in  any  such  style  as 
that  for.  Obviously  it  was  a  very  stupid  ruse  to  win  con- 
fidence. There  could  be  no  doubt  now  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  men  at  the  front. 

I  could  not  see  verj'  distinctly,  but  in  that  respect  I  was 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  others,  so  creeping  noiselessly 
off  the  porch  I  started  around  to  the  front,  keeping  very 
close  to  the  house.  It  was  necessary  to  pass  directly  under 
the  window  of  a  small  room  that  opened  upon  the  porch, 
but  had  no  connection  with  Mr.  Lynch's  room.  When  I 
came  under  this  window  I  heard  a  slight  noise,  and  looked 
up  just  in  time  to  see  a  man  spring  from  the  window.  He 
would  have  fallen  upon  me,  but  I  sprang  quickly  back ; 
quick  as  a  Hash  he  turned  and  dealt  me  a  blow  that  laid 
me  flat ;  as  I  tried  to  rise  he  struck  me  over  the  head  with 
a  heavy  stick,  and  I  knew  no  more.     *     *     * 

It  was  morning  when  I  regained  consciousness  and  found 
Mr.  Lynch  bending  anxiously  over  me.  I  had  received  an 
ugly  cut  on  the  head,  but  my  injuries  were  not  serious,  and 
soon  the  events  of  the  previous  night  came  vividly  to  me, 
and  I  asked  if  the  fellows  were  caught.  They  had  not 
been  caught,  and  I  in  a  short  while  learned  to  my  horror 
that  they  could  account  for  my  being  there  in  no  way  ex- 
cept I  was  with  the  men  who  were  trying  to  get  Mr. 
Lynch.  That  is,  some  of  the  men  who  had  gathered  there 
from  the  neighborhood  took  that  view  of  it,  for  they  did 
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not  know  me  well.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lynch,  though  the  circum- 
stancial  evidence  was  strong  enough  to  hang  me,  stoutly 
refused  to  believe  any  ill  of  me.  I  explained  my  presence 
there,  and  how  I  came  to  be  "sneaking"  around  the  house, 
and,  as  proof  of  what  I  said,  I  told  them  my  horse  was  in 
the  stable.  Matters  were  only  made  worse  by  this,  for 
upon  investigation  no  trace  of  my  horse  or  buggy  could  be 
found.  I  shall  always  hold  in  highest  esteem  the  noble 
man  and  woman,  who,  when  every  particle  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  was  against  me,  put  implicit  confidence  in  my 
word.  I  had  thought  that  when  my  horse  was  found  in 
the  stable  my  innocence  would  be  established  in  the  eyes 
of  all,  but  now  that  he  was  gone  there  was  no  evidence  in 
my  favor.  A  tedious  day  wore  into  evening  at  last,  and 
about  five  o'clock  Edgar  Blackmon  and  Bessie  Grimes  drove 
up  with  my  horse  and  buggy.  What  in  th under !  Well, 
I  couldn't  make  it  out.  These  two  in  my  buggy  together — 
in  sight  of  her  home,  too !  This  is  the  way  Ed.  explains 
it  though.  He  and  Bessie  had  made  up  their  minds  to  run 
away  the  first  opportunity  that  offered.  The  night  before 
he  had  seen  Mr.  Grimes  leave  home  pretty  late,  and  think- 
ing no  better  time  could  be  found,  he  got  a  friend  of  his 
to  go  and  tell  Bessie  to  get  ready  while  he  secured  a  con- 
veyance. He  had  sent  both  his  horses  to  town  that  day, 
so  knowing  that  Mr.  Lynch  would  not  care,  he  decided  to 
get  one  of  his  wihtout  disturbing  any  one ;  in  the  darkness 
he  could  not  tell  whose  horse  he  was  getting,  and  that  is 
how  he  came  to  get  mine.  When  he  was  driving  out  from 
the  lot  he  was  somewhat  startled  to  hear  Mr.  Grimes  him- 
self command  him  to  halt.  He  was  determined  to  have 
Bessie  that  night,  though,  so  he  whipped  up  and  gave  him 
no  answer.  It  was  Mr.  Grimes  then  who  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Lynch?  Yes.  And  why  did  he  act  that  way?  I  don't 
know — I  only  know  that  I  wish  he  hadn't. 

Nixie. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  STUDENTS'  CONFERENCE. 

Five  years  ago,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Brock- 
man,  one  of  the  International  Secretaries  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  this  Conference  was  made  pos- 
sible. It  is  to  the  Southern  students  what  the  Lake  Geneva 
and  Northfield  schools  are  to  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
students. 

Dr.  Chas.  W.  Dabney,  the  President  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  gave  us  the  use  of  the  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  in  June,  1892,  the  first  Conference  was  held. 
Situated  as  they  are,  on  the  hill  from  which  the  city  of 
Knoxville  may  be  seen,  and  the  Tennessee  river  on  the 
other  side,  makes  it  an  ideal  place  to  commune  with  God. 
Those  who  have  an  opportunity  to  go  feel  as  if  they  are  on 
the  mountain  with  the  Lord. 

At  the  Conference  this  year  the  total  attendance  was  170, 
as  follows  :  States  represented,  12 ;  colleges,  61 ;  students 
from  these  colleges,  140 ;  speakers  and  teachers,  12 ;  asso- 
ciation secretaries,  8 ;  ladies,  4 ;  visitors,  6. 

Dr.  R.  J.  McBride,  of  Lexington,  Va.,  presided  over  the 
Conference. 

Some  of  the  teachers  and  speakers  were :  Dr.  Schofield, 
of  Northfield,  Mass.;  W.  L.  Wishard,  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association;  C.  P.  Studd,  who  has  spent  the  past  ten 
years  in  China  as  a  Missionary;  Gilbert  A.  Beaver,  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  International  Secretaries,  who 
came  in  Mr.  Brockman's  place. 

H.  W.  Luce,  who  sails  for  China  this  month,  had  charge 
of  the  Missionary  department.  The  Normal  Bible  training 
class  was  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hart,  of  Mobile,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Alabama  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. The  devotional  Bible  class  was  instructed  by  Prof. 
Frank  H.  Greene,  of  the  State  Normal  College  of  West- 
chester, Pa.     Mr.  W.  H.  Morris,  Secretary  of  the  Balti- 
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more  Association,  had  charge  of  the  work  relative  to  city 
and  town  associations. 

North  Carolina  was  represented  by  eight  of  its  schools 
and  colleges,  as  follows  :  Guilford,  2 ;  Mebane  High  School, 
1 ;  Oak  Ridge,  1 ;  Catawba,  1 ;  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical, 1;  Davidson,  2;  University,  3;  Trinity,  6. 

The  object  of  these  Conferences  is  to  give  to  those 
present  a  deeper  spiritual  experience  and  train  them  in 
devotional  and  training  classes,  that  they  may  do  more 
effective  work,  and  to  help  them  to  see  the  strategic  points 
in  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  With  this  view  of 
their  college  course,  it  becomes  of  more  value  to  them  than 
it  could  possibly  be  under  any  other  circumstances.  They 
learn  that  a  development  of  their  mind  and  physical  nature 
is  not  their  only  mission  in  life,  but  that  with  a  divinely 
illuminated  intelligence  they  may  better  understand  the 
great  business  of  living.  In  bringing  their  fellow-students 
through  the  period  of  doubt  into  a  knowledge  of  their 
Lord,  they  acquire  the  habit  which  developes  into  a  love 
of  leading  men  to  Jesus. 

The  Association  aims  to  send  out  many  well-equipped 
laymen,  who  will  infuse  new  life  into  the  membership  of 
our  churches.  The  inspiration  they  receive  was  not  born 
to  die,  but  to  be  transmitted  from  man  to  man,  and  class 
to  class,  and  by  this  means  to  the  country  circuits  as  well 
as  dead  city  congregations.  They  are  commissioned  by 
their  own  consciences  and  anointed  with  the  spirit  of  duty. 
It  is  the  greatest  movement  of  the  century. 

J.  C.  Wooten. 
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Editorial. 


J.  A.  SHARP, -        Chief  Editor. 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr.,         -  Assistant  Editor. 

Students,  let  us  patronize  those  who  patronize  us.  Look 
up  the  ads,  see  who  give  us  their  assistance  in  this  way, 
and  do  all  you  can  to  make  it  a  paying  investment  for 
them.  The  help  we  get  from  those  who  advertise  means 
much  to  us,  and  we  must  show  our  appreciation  by  giving 
them  our  trade.  An  ad  in  The  Archive  should  be  a  good 
thing ;  let  every  student  give  the  matter  attention  and  do 
his  best  to  make  it  so. 


In  taking  The  Archive  into  our  hands  we  realize  that 
no  light  task  is  before  us.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  at 
least  keep  it  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  to 
which  it  has  been  raised  by  our  predecessors,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, win  for  it  even  a  larger  measure  of  success.  Shall  we 
succeed?  That  depends.  We  as  a  class  must  throw  our- 
selves into  the  work  with  enthusiastic  determination  to 
make  it  a  success,  and  if  we  feel  the  full  weight  of  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  us  in  having  to  answer  for 
the  grade  of  magazine  that  shall  represent  the  college  this 
year,  that  should  be  incentive  enough  to  inspire  our  best 
efforts.  But  not  alone  upon  the  members  of  the  class  of 
'98  does  a  responsibility  rest.  The  largest  measure  of  suc- 
cess can  be  attained  only  with  the  hearty  support  and 
co-operation  of  the  entire  student  body,  and  the  members 
of  the  three  lower  classes  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
they  owe  an  imperative  duty  to  their  college  magazine. 
We  see  no  reason  why  every  student  should  not  contribute 
at  least  one  article  during  the  year.  Freshmen  are  prone 
to  think  that  it  will  be  time  enough  for  them  to  contribute 
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when  they  become  Sophomores,  and  there's  where  the 
trouble  lies.  Sophomores  put  it  off  until  they  shall  be- 
come Juniors,  Juniors  say  they  will  wait  until  they  are 
Seniors,  and  the  Seniors,  alas !  gnash  their  teeth  and  in- 
dulge in  vain  regrets,  for  for  them  there  is  no  escape.  The 
present  Junior  class  will  stand  a  much  better  chance  of 
making  The  Archive,  when  it  falls  into  their  hands, 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  before  if  they  make  good  use 
of  their  opportunity  and  contribute  often  to  its  pages  now. 
And  so  with  the  other  classes.  Every  article  submitted 
will  be  judged  simply  and  solely  upon  its  merits ;  if  yours 
finds  its  way  into  the  waste  basket,  where' s  the  harm? 
None  but  the  editors  will  know.  Those  who  write  articles 
worthy  of  publication  generally  begin  by  satisfying  the 
greed  of  the  waste  basket. 

If  you  cannot  contribute  to  its  pages,  give  us  at  least  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  your  subscriptions.  The 
actions  of  some  of  the  students  indicate  that  there  is  an 
idea  prevalent  among  them  that  the  members  of  the  Senior 
class  run  The  Archive  for  their  own  amusement  solely. 
We  should  be  upon  a  cold  trail  if  we  were  after  that.  It 
means  hard  work  for  us.  and  we  expect  no  reward  except 
the  satisfaction  that  doing  one's  duty  gives.  Let  us  get 
together  as  a  class  and  as  a  student  body,  and  do  our  best 
to  get  out  a  magazine  that  shall  be  a  credit  to  the  college. 
It  will  not  do  to  let  the  burden  fall  entirely  upon  a  few 
members  of  the  Senior  class. 


Dr.  J.  I.  Hamaker  takes  the  place  of  Prof.  M.  H.  Lock- 
wood,  who  resigned  last  June,  as  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Biology.  Dr.  Hamaker  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
moved  to  Kansas  when  young.  He  Avas  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  took  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Har- 
vard. He  comes  to  us  well  equipped.  We  welcome  him 
among  us,  and  trust  that  he  will  find  his  new  field  of  labor 
pleasant. 
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The  opening  this  year  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Trinity.  While  it  has  for  some  time  been  the  policy  of 
the  College  to  admit  women  to  its  work,  this  is  the  first 
year  of  its  career  as  a  distinctly  co-educational  institution. 
The  ability  of  woman  for  advanced  work  has  been  too  well 
demonstrated  to  need  defence,  and  opposition  to  according 
her  the  same  privileges  in  our  colleges  that  men  enjoy  is 
fast  disappearing.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  opening 
of  Trinity's  doors  to  women  has  called  forth  little,  if  any, 
adverse  criticism  from  the  press  of  the  State.  We  believe 
that  such  would  not  have  been  the  case  a  few  years  back. 
We  welcome  the  young  women  to  our  College,  to  its  work, 
and  all  the  privileges  that  we  enjoy.  We  feel  sure  that 
their  coming  among  us  can  result  in  nothing  but  good.  A 
woman  who  is  not  very  much  in  earnest  about  an  educa- 
tion rarely  finds  her  way  into  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,  and  the  tendency  of  her  brother  to  dissipate  and 
squander  time  renders  the  possibility  of  her  passing  him 
in  the  race  a  serious  one.  This  very  possibility,  however, 
may  result  in  spurring  to  greater  effort  those  who  have 
been  negligent  of  opportunities  in  the  past. 

The  woman's  building,  now  under  construction,  will  be 
completed  this  Fall.  It  will  be  a  handsome  building, 
furnished  with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  will  afford 
accommodation  for  quite  a  number.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  women  here  this 
year  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  we  shall  see  in  the  future. 
Trinity  enters  upon  a  larger  field  of  usefulness,  and  the 
promise  for  the  future  is  bright. 


We  are  glad  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Trinity  to  strengthen 
those  departments  already  well  established,  rather  than  to 
multiply.  The  small  college  that  attempts  to  teach  some- 
thing of  everything  in  "heaven  above,  the  earth  beneath, 
and  the  waters  under  the  earth,"  generally  fails  to  teach 
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anything  well ;  better  a  few  departments  equipped  for  the 
very  best  work.  Prof.  Edwin  Mims,  who  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  last  year,  is  with  us  again,  and  Dr.  W.  P. 
Few,  who  filled  the  vacancy  during  his  absence,  will 
remain  with  us.  With  two  professors  in  the  English  de- 
partment, Trinity  offers  advantages  in  this  line  of  work  not 
surpassed  by  any  institution  in  the  South.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  here  for  the  past  two  years,  have  noticed  a 
very  perceptible  increase  of  interest  in  literary  work,  and 
we  hope  this  year  to  see  a  still  greater  increase.  We  are 
told  by  one  of  the  professors  of  English  that  usually  only 
a  few  new  men  evinces  any  interest  in,  or  love  for,  litera- 
ture of  the  best  sort  at  first,  but  that  this  year  a  large  per 
cent,  of  the  Fresh  class  are  already  aroused  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best,  and  are  taking  hold  of  the  work  with 
interest.  This  is  indeed  a  hopeful  sign.  Those  who  have 
not  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  best  that  has  been 
written  before  they  come  to  college,  are  greatly  handi- 
capped. Students  are  very  apt,  too,  to  confine  themselves 
to  their  text-books  while  in  college,  and  to  think  that  they 
have  no  time  for  outside  reading.  This  is  a  great  mistake. 
With  proper  economy  of  time  much  reading  can  be  done 
without  neglecting  other  work,  and  any  college  man  who 
is  now  engaged  in  some  active  work  in  the  world  will 
endorse  the  statement  that  there  is  no  time  so  rich  in 
opportunities  for  reading  as  the  days  spent  in  college. 
But  this  is  by  the  way.  This  bids  fair  to  be  a  year  of 
great  and  enthusiastic  work  in  the  English  department. 


Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  North 
Carolina  Christian  Advocate  during  the  past  summer  in 
a  "Braxton  Craven  Memorial  Hall,"  to  be  erected  by  the 
Alumni.  There  could  be  no  more  fitting  monument  erected 
in  honor  of  Trinity's  noble  founder,  and  the  vigorous 
efforts  being  made  to  raise  funds  for  its  erection  is  a  source 
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of  gratification  to  all  friends  of  the  College.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Jurney  heads  the  list  with  a  handsome  subscription  of 
$1,000,  and  a  number  of  others  have  subscribed  smaller 
amounts.  We  should  like  to  see  it  completed  before  next 
June,  and  it  can  be  done  if  all  who  intend  to  give  will  send 
in  their  names  to  the  Advocate,  with  the  amount  they  are 
willing  to  give,  at  once.     Let  the  good  work  go  on. 


An  occasional  moment  of  self- thought,  self-examination, 
is  a  good  thing ;  in  fact,  something  that  we  cannot  well 
get  on  without.  Thinking  ahead  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  seems  that  it  is  a  common  failing  in  man  to  realize 
things  too  late.  A  moment  of  forethought  will  often 
relieve  us  of  this  unhappy  realization.  Some  of  us  stand 
to-day  in  a  position  where  we  can  look  back  over  three 
years  of  college  life  and  see  a  clean  record  made  bright  by 
a  constant  self-examination  and  a  little  forethought.  Some 
can  probably  look  back  over  three  years  of  college  life,  and 
with  a  little  forethought  applied  too  late,  see  the  difficult 
task  of  redeeming  three  years  in  one.  From  those  who  are 
haunted  by  such  an  unpleasant  realization  comes  a  plea 
and  a  request  to  the  undergraduates,  that  some  day  they 
will  stand  in  a  position  when  fresh  in  their  memories  will 
be  stamped  the  record  of  three  years,  and  that  a  little  fore- 
thought and  self-examination  applied  in  the  right  way  and 
often  enough,  will  make  that  hour  one  of  happiness,  from 
the  fact  that  they  can  see  free  and  regular  the  path  that 
his  star  of  destiny  has  made  in  the  past,  and  the  influence 
from  its  movements  in  the  future  will  bring  to  him  well- 
deserved  success. 
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Wa^ioe  Wlares. 

R.  T.  POOLE, Manager. 

Another  short  three  months  of  vacation  has  passed  away, 
we  come  again  to  the  beginning  of  a  scholastic  year,  and 
the  heart  of  the  Weary  is  sad.  To  be  rushed  from  shady 
nooks  and  pleasant  fields  to  these  walks  and  halls ;  to  ex- 
change days  of  idle  dreaming  for  days  of  solid  toil;  to 
listen  to  learned  discourses  instead  of  being  lulled  into 
sweet  repose  by  the  low  laughter  of  the  brook  that  flows 
softly  by  your  cool  retreat — oh,  the  pity  of  it !  To  give 
up,  I  say,  pleasures  like  these,  and  buckle  down  to  work 
while  yet  the  September  sun  shines  warm ;  to  give  up  the 
poetic  beauty  of  evenings  of  love,  when  the  gentle  breezes 
fan  the  cheek  of  the  fair  one  by  your  side,  and  the  silvery 
sheen  of  a  glorious  southern  moon  bathes  her  form,  and 
with  quivering  delight  you  pluck  the  last  fruit  from  a 
summer's  love,  so  ineffably  sweet;  to  give  up  all  this  and 
more,  and  sit  by  your  window  in  the  dancing  moonbeams, 
striving  to  realize  the  enchantment  which  distance  lends — 
is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  heart  of  a  Weary  sad?  Ah 
me!  Only  a  few  nights  ago  here  was  peace  and  quiet, 
while  now  the  glare  of  many  lights  tells  all  too  plainly 
that  a  long  nine  months  of  work  has  begun.  Well,  "so 
mote  it  be."  The  change  may  do  us  good,  and  barring 
this  once,  this  Weary  shall  not  indulge  in  vain  regrets. 

Things  may  change  in  the  future — who  knows? — and 
instead  of  sighing  for  vacation  days  the  college  youth 
may  leave  here  to  go  to  the  old  haunts  once  so  sweet,  but 
now  with  the  charm  all  gone,  with  regret,  and  impatiently 
count  the  weeks  as  they  go  slowly  by,  until  at  last  he 
packs  again,  bids  farewell  to  the  folks  at  home,  and  comes 
with  glad  heart  back  to  the  old  Park  he  has  learned  to 
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love  so  well.  Curious  how  we  change.  Hardly  probable, 
you  say,  this  will  come  to  pass?  You  forget  that  we  are 
co-educational  now — double-barreled,  you  know — and  I 
hold  that  the  Freshman — ay,  and  the  Senior,  too — will  go 
with  delight  to  the  place  that  he  knows  will  be  lighted  by 
the  presence  of  the  college  maiden.  Yes,  ere  another 
twelve  months  pass  away  some  Weary,  whom  you  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  all  forlorn,  with  his  soul  all  har- 
rowed up  by  the  thought  of  having  to  work  again — or  at 
least,  of  having  to  see  it  going  on — you  may  find  writing 
of  the  joys  of  re-union,  and  preparation  for  work — no,  no, 
not  that !  He  may  go  into  ecstacy  over  the  re-union  all 
right,  but  not  over  aught  that  has  to  do  with  work ;  he 
ceases  to  be  a  Weary  else — for  there  may  be  among  the 
brief  sojourners  here  one  for  a  glance  from  whose  eye  he 
would  give  up  all  the  paltry  pleasures  of  a  vacation  spent 
away  from  her.  You  see,  there  is  nothing  in  our  law  for- 
bidding a  Weary  allowing  himself  to  become  enamored  of 
a  pretty  girl,  provided  only  he  does  not  allow  his  love  to 
reach  that  violent  stage  where  he  must  do  or  die.  It  will 
furnish  him  stuff  for  dreams,  and  how  dreary  the  day  if 
there  were  not  dreaming !  In  fact,  most  Wearies  are  very 
susceptible.  Why  it  is  I  know  not,  but  I  know  that  not 
long  since  a  Weary  jumped  from  "inocuous  desuetude" 
to  a  two-forty  gait  all  at  once,  and  a  woman  was  the  cause 
of  it  all.  He  swore,  by  the  tin  can  that  he  loves  so  well, 
that  he 

"Preferred  in  his  heart  the  least  ringlet  that  cnrled 
Down  her  exquisite  neck  to  all  the  beer  in  the  world1'1 — 

begging  Tommy  Moore's  pardon  for  the  liberty.  I  doubt 
it,  though.  He  had  the  beer  then ;  give  him  the  girl  with- 
out the  beer,  and  presto  change — 

I  wish  to  suggest  an  ordinance  to  the  honorable  Board 
of  Commissioners,  hoping  they  will  pardon  the  liberty. 
I'm  not  familiar  with  the  form,  but  it  must  be  something 
like   this:    That  no   Freshman,    or  Freshmen,    shall    be 
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allowed  to  speak  to  any  girl,  or  girls,  who  may  matriculate 
at  this  College..  Same  to  be  considered  a  misdemeanor, 
and  the  Mayor  hereby  delegates  all  power  to  visit  summary 
vengeance  upon  the  head  of  each  and  every  offender  to  the 
members  of  the  Sophomore  class.  (They  will  undertake 
the  job  cheerfully ;  no  fear  of  that.)  Not  that  we  have 
anything  against  the  Freshmen ;  they  are  well  enough  in 
a  way,  and  don't  mean  any  harm  usually,  but  we  wish  to 
protect  the  girls.  A  Freshman  is  a  bad  thing  when  you 
get  him  started.  And  then  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
them  to  go  through  an  apprenticeship,  as  it  were,  and  ad- 
mire at  a  distance  for  one  year ;  they  would  be  so  much 
better  prepared  to  appreciate  being  Sophomores. — There, 
there!  "0,  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour!"  I  did 
hope  this  hour  would  be  sacred,  but  out  upon  the  mid- 
night stillness  there  floats  the  quavering  voice  of  a  home- 
sick Fresh,  singing  "Home,  Sweet  Home;"  can't  stand 
that— I'll  go  to  bed. 

A  Weary. 
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%iterat£  Botes. 

D.  H.  LITTLEJOHN,  -        - Manager. 

Another  new  edition  of  Scott's  novels  is  announced.  It 
is  to  be  called  the  "Victoria,"  and  will  be  complete  in 
twenty -five  volumes.  An  even  more  interesting  announce- 
ment is  that  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott  has  prepared  a  book 
entitled  "The  Making  of  Abbotsford." 

The  highest  price  per  word  ever  paid  to  an  author  is 
supposed  to  be  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  paid  by  the 
Messrs.  Scribner  to  Rudyard  Kipling  for  his  story  "007," 
published  in  the  August  number  of  Scribner 's  Magazine. 
The  rate  was  about  twenty  cents  a  word. 

A  new  and  uniform  edition  of  the  writings  of  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie,  each  volume  with  a  frontispiece  in  photo- 
gravure, is  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  among  the  books  to 
be  published  in  October  two  volumes  containing  "The 
Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,"  with  portraits 
and  other  appropriate  illustrations.  The  earliest  corre- 
spondence quoted  took  place  when  the  writer  was  a  young 
girl  and  every  period  of  her  life  is  represented  in  these 
frank  and  simple  letters. 

The  Outlook,  copying  from  the  London  Answer,  tells  the 
following  short  story,  which  illustrates  the  strange  opinion 
that  some  country  people  held  of  Tennyson  :  A  lady  once 
asked  a  rustic  lad  if  he  knew  Tennyson.  "Yes,"  he  re- 
plied, "he  makes  poets  for  the  Queen."  "What  do  you 
mean?"  asked  the  lady.  The  lad  answered,  "I  don't  know 
what  they  means,  but  p'licemen  sees  him  walking  about 
a-making  of  'em  under  the  stars." 

Zola's  "Lourdes"  is  the  initial  volume  of  a  trilogy, 
"The    Three    Cities."      Zola's    intention    in    publishing 
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"Lourdes"  was  to  show  both  what  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  done  for  humanity  and  the  depth  of  superstition  into 
which  it  had  been  led.  The  second  volume  of  the  trilogy, 
"Rome,"  answers  the  question  whether  it  is  possible 
finally  for  the  Church  to  rescue  humanity — a  question  M. 
Zola  answers  negatively.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  series,  "Paris,"  he  will  show  the  state  of 
anarchy  which  must  result  if  mankind  realizes  that  beliefs 
are  vain.  Zola  is  indeed  repugnant  to  us  in  the  cynicism 
and  the  brutalities  of  most  of  his  novels,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  "Lourdes"  he  produces  a  work  which 
will  interest  and  instruct,  if  it  does  not  please,  everyone. — 
Outlook. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  additional  pathos  with 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant's  last  novel,  "The  Ways  of  Life,"  is 
invested  by  her  death.  The  first  tale  is  concerned  with 
that  endless,  unnoted  tragedy,  the  defeat  of  a  generation. 
New  men,  new  ideas,  inevitably  arise,  and  the  artist  or 
author  is  pushed  from  his  place  as  he  had  pushed  others. 
A  man  of  sense  knows  that  what  came  to  Scott  will  come 
to  him.  But  he  fights  against  it,  perhaps  is  embittered. 
Work  remains  his  only  resource,  work  which  nobody 
wants  much,  and  perhaps  he  lives  by  his  work.  This  is 
the  tragedy  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  last  tale. — London  Times. 

Origin  of  expression,  '  'Foolscap  paper : ' '  Charles  I,  as 
the  story  goes,  finding  himself  in  need  of  revenue,  issued 
certain  rights  or  monopolies,  among  which  was  the  right 
of  manufacturing  paper.  At  this  time  all  paper  bore  in 
water  marks  the  Royal  Arms.  But  after  the  unlucky  de- 
cease of  Charles,  Parliament,  under  Cromwell,  jeered  his 
laws  and  grants  in  every  conceivable  manner.  Among 
other  indignities  it  was  ordered  that  the  Royal  Arms  on 
the  paper  should  be  substituted  by  the  fool's  cap  and 
bells.  These,  in  the  end,  were  removed,  but  the  paper  of 
the  size  of  that  used  as  Parliament  Journals  still  bears  the 
name  of  "Fools-cap." 
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)£Mtor's  liable. 

B.  R.  CRAVEN, Manager. 

We  have  searched  in  vain  among  the  archives  of  our 
college  journals  for  the  last  number  of  our  exchanges. 
Hence  the  space  allotted  to  this  department  must  be  filled 
with  other  matter. 

The  success  of  this  department  depends  upon  the  degree 
in  which  we  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  criticism.  Our 
opinion  of  what  this  true  spirit  is,  may  be  found  in  this : 
It  is  our  desire  to  make  all  criticisms  in  such  a  way  as  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  purely  literary  production.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  says:  "The  critic  who  does  most  for  his 
author  is  the  critic  who  gains  readers  for  his  author." 
The  criticisms  we  offer  shall  be  given  in  this  spirit  and  we 
hope  they  will  be  received  in  this  friendly  way. 

The  fact  is  one  often  noticed,  that  only  a  few  of  our 
literary  men  to-day  are  college  graduates.  Why  is  this 
so  ?  Is  it  because  the  training  these  men  receive  in  college 
disqualifies  them  for  successful  competition  with  men  who 
have  not  received  this  advantage  ?  We  cannot  believe  that 
this  is  the  reason.  Rather  do  we  think  that  the  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  so  few  college  men  give 
the  attention  they  should  to  literary  production.  Too 
many  of  us  write  in  a  careless,  slip-shod  way,  caring  for 
nought  else,  it  seems,  but  to  pass  through  the  class-room 
with  as  little  work  as  possible.  The  benefit  derived  from 
such  writing  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  of 
little  value  to  the  man,  and  if  published  reflect  little  credit 
upon  the  institution  which  he  represents.  Then  why  not 
produce  something  of  a  higher  order?  Something  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  both?  It  should  be  the  restless  impulse 
of  every  one  who  attempts  to  write,  to  attain  that  high 
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standard  of  excellence  which  is  so  rare  even  in  our  best 
periodical  literature.  We  do  not  claim  this  high  standard 
of  excellence  for  ourselves,  but  we  are  striving  toward  that 
end.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  some  of  our  best 
exchanges  are  making  rapid  strides  in  this  direction.  Let 
us  all  fall  in  line  and  push  our  magazines  to  their  proper 
place — to  the  first  ranks  of  periodical  literature. 

The  only  exchange  that  has  been  received  by  the  Table 
this  month  is  a  new  one,  and  comes  from  Georgia.  The 
June  number  of  the  Georgian  completes  the  first  volume 
of  this  magazine.  It  has  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  is  a 
very  creditable  result  of  the  first  year's  effort.  The  piece 
entitled  "The  Georgian"  is  quite  interesting.  It  gives  the 
origin,  purpose  and  development  of  the  magazine,  and  a 
copy  of  the  regulations  which  control  its  publication.  We 
are  glad  to  number  this  magazine  among  our  exchanges, 
and  hope  to  soon  see  it  among  the  best  received  by  the 
Table. 
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10.  /lib.  <L  H.  department. 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr., -       Manager. 

College  life  of  to-day  is  far  different  from  what  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  There  was  a  time  when  the  thoughts  that 
filled  the  student's  mind  relative  to  his  entering  college 
were  of  such  a  nature,  that  often  he  became  discouraged 
and  probably  his  hopes  and  aspirations  for  an  education 
weakened.  We  are  glad  we  can  correct  such  an  idea  if 
there  be  any  in  the  mind  of  those  who  expect  to  enter  our 
institution.  We  have  tried  to  write  as  our  motto,  beneath 
the  word  welcome,  in  unwritten  words  the  sentence,  Come 
with  us  and  we  will  try  to  do  you  good,  and  hope  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  we  have  caused  the  new  students  to  feel 
that  we  have  carried  out  this  motto.  We  appointed  com- 
mittees to  meet  every  train  during  the  opening  days  of 
college,  to  welcome  the  new  students,  look  after  their  bag- 
gage, accompany  them  to  the  college,  and  in  every  way 
possible  to  make  them  feel  comfortable  and  at  home.  On 
Saturday  night  after  the  opening  of  the  college  a  recep- 
tion was  given  the  new  students,  its  object  being  to  get 
them  better  acquainted  with  themselves,  with  the  old 
students,  with  the  faculty,  and  with  the  pastors  of  the  city 
churches.  We  tried  to  make  it  a  time  when  home  and 
studies  should  be  forgotten  for  a  while,  and  every  one  give 
themselves  up  to  the  pleasures  of  such  an  occasion.  From 
the  reception  parlors  the  scene  changed  to  the  dining-hall, 
where  refreshments  were  served.  After  the  address  of 
welcome,  delivered  in  a  most  appropriate  and  pleasing 
manner  by  Mr.  Flowers,  of  the  Junior  class,  toasts  were 
responded  to  by  members  of  the  faculty,  trustees  and 
pastors.  The  fruits  of  our  labors  will  be  seen  later.  If 
the  new  students  will  join  with  us  in  our  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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work,  aid  us  in  deepening  the  spiritual  life  of  the  college 
and  in  crowning  Him  Lord  of  all,  we  will  feel  that  in  no 
sense  were  our  efforts  in  vain,  but  will  feel  more  than 
repaid. 

Our  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  this  year  was  conducted 
by  our  President,  J.  C.  Wooten.  It  was  a  decison  meet- 
ing, and  in  a  very  forcible  way  he  presented  the  claims  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  in  an  earnest  appeal  asked  the  new 
men  to  take  their  stand  for  right  and  remain  there  through 
their  college  life. 

We  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  the  personal  expe- 
rience and  words  of  testimony  given  by  a  large  number  of 
the  new  students  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  on  September 
19.  We  are  certainly  glad  to  know  that  such  a  large 
majority  of  the  new  men  have  come  to  college  with  a  deter- 
mination to  throw  themselves  into  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
and  help  build  up  the  religious  side  of  our  college  life. 

Three  Bible  classes  will  be  conducted  this  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  One  a  study  of  the  Parables, 
and  the  other  two  the  Life  of  Christ.  These  classes  will 
be  conducted  by  able  leaders,  and  we  hope  many  of  the 
students  will  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  and 
connect  themselves  with  one  of  the  classes. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Missionary  class  our  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  supporting  a  native  Missionary  in  China.  This 
brings  us  in  closer  touch  with  the  foreign  field  and  gives 
us  a  greater  interest  in  missions. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  Mr.  F.  P.  Turner,  former 
State  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  left  our  State.  He 
was  a  man  well  suited  for  his  position  and  we  hate  to  lose 
him,  but  wish  him  much  success  in  his  new  work. 

Through  the  efforts  of  our  Missionary  class,  our  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  is  supporting  a  native  Missionary  in  China.  Below 
is  given  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  : 
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"To  the  Brothers  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Trinity  College : 

Peace  be  to  you.  Not  many  days  since  the  Presiding 
Elder,  Brother  William  Burke,  told  me  that  your  society 
had  decided  to  raise  sixty  dollars  a  year  for  the  support  of 
a  preacher  in  the  Shanghai  district,  and  that  he  had  de- 
cided to  give  it  to  me.  When  I  heard  it  I  was  very  glad, 
first,  because  it  will  be  the  means  of  uniting  me  with  you ; 
second,  because  it  will  save  that  much  to  the  general 
board,  and  third,  because  it  would  bind  the  church  here 
at  Sung-Kiang  closely  to  your  society.  Therefore  I  was 
not  only  glad,  but  I  truly  thank  you,  because  you  have 
not  forgotten  the  weakest  church  on  the  globe,  and  are 
willing  to  help  us.  What  makes  me  happier  is  that  I 
know,  surely,  that  it  is  the  love  of  Jesus  in  your  hearts 
that  impels  you  to  love  us  so.  On  this  account,  I  give 
thanks  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  have  nothing  with  which  to  repay  your  gift,  and  can  only 
hope  that  in  return  some  good  news  in  regard  to  the  church 
here  at  Sung-Kiang  may  reach  your  ears.  But  to  have 
good  news,  we  must  have  the  help  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
therefore,  please  bretheren,  in  your  prayers,  ask  the  help 
of  God  on  the  work  of  the  church  at  Sung-Kiang. 

May  each  member  of  your  society,  in  the  Grace  of  the 
Triune  God,  be  kept  daily  in  peace  of  body  and  of  soul, 
amen.  Your  Brother, 

Ling  Tsz  Ien."* 

With  the  above  letter  came  the  picture  of  the  Missionary 
and  his  family  and  also  one  of  his  church.  We  hope, 
through  this  influence  to  be  brought  into  closer  touch  and 
sympathy  with  Missions. 

Dr.  Kilgo  conducted  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  September  26. 
His  subject  was  "Sowing  Seed  in  College,"  and  in  a  clear 
and  forcible  way  he  pictured  the  harvest  fields  from  the 
different  seeds  sown  in  college. 


♦Translated  by  Mr.  Burke. 
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THE  LEGAL  REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC  MORALS  IN 
COLONIAL  NORTH  CAROLINA.* 

The  first  provision  made  for  a  church  in  North  Carolina 
was  in  the  charter  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath  in  1629. 
Other  church  provisions  were  re-enacted  in  charters  to  the 
Lords  Proprietors  in  1663,  and  in  1665.  Of  course  these 
provisions  were  for  a  state  church,  all  the  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  in  England  being  in  this  direction, 
that  is  to  say,  to  incorporate  church  and  state.  The  first 
effort  to  put  these  provisions  into  practice  was  the  vestry  act 
of  1701.  Another  act,  that  of  1704,  precipitated  the  Cary 
Rebellion.  From  1730  till  1773  the  "Schism  Act"  was 
enforced. 

The  British  Toleration  Act,  or  Act  of  Indulgence,  of  1689, 
defined  the  position   of  dissenters  from  the  Established 

*In  preparing  this  paper  I  have  consulted  "The  Public  Acts  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina"  and  "Church  and  State  in  North 
Carolina,"  by  S.  B.  Weeks,  Ph.  D. 
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Church.  Dissenters  were  allowed  places  of  worship  pro- 
tected from  disturbance,  if  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  subscribed  to  the  declaration  against  transubstantia- 
tion.  But  such  congregations  had  to  be  registered,  and 
the  doors  of  their  meeting-houses  left  unlocked  and  un- 
barred. All  ministers  had  to  endorse  the  Anglican  creed, 
except  that  Baptists  were  relieved  from  subscribing  to  the 
doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  and  Quakers  must  adhere  to 
the  government,  abjure  transubstantiation,  profess  faith  in 
the  Trinity  and  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Dissenters 
were  excluded  from  the  English  universities,  and  the  An- 
glican ceremony  alone  was  good  enough  to  tie  the  matri- 
monial knot.  The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  kept  many 
from  entering  corporations  or  holding  public  offices. 

From  1701  till  1710  there  was  much  opposition  to  the 
Establishment,  but  in  the  latter  year  the  churchmen  got 
the  upper  hand  and  held  it  for  some  time.  Unexecuted 
statutes  provided  for  from  £30  to  £50  for  ministers'  sala- 
ries. The  vestry  act  of  1715  was  the  first  church  act  to 
come  down  to  us.  The  legislation  of  this  troubled  period 
clearly  indicates  that  the  right  to  dissent  was  not  yet  to  be 
recognized.  The  vestrymen  appointed  in  the  various  par- 
ishes were  compelled  to  subscribe  to  the  Anglican  creed 
under  pain  of  a  £3  fine,  unless  they  were  avowed  dissen- 
ters. Vestrymen  and  church-wardens  were  granted  power 
to  purchase  glebes  and  build  churches  in  each  precinct 
with  money  levied  on  the  poll  and  collected  under  a  heavy 
penalty  in  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  of  payment.  But  laws 
are  hard  to  enforce  where  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people 
is  not  behind  them. 

After  all  this  legislation  churches  and  ministers  were 
hard  to  find  in  the  province,  for  salaries  were  small  and 
hardships  numerous.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  to  supply  the  great  need  of  preaching,  now 
sent  missionaries  to  this  promising  field.  The  first  eight 
who  came  under  the  auspices  of  this  society  were  either 
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extremely   weak   or   vicious.     Some   were   cowardly   and 
vacillating;  some  were  knaves,  some  thieves,  and  one  was 
a  drunkard.     John  Urmstone  was  fond  of  cider,  rum,  and 
trading.     He  was  called  "the  starving  missionary,"  from 
his   continual    complaint   of    hard    times.      He    was   the 
plague   of    the    church    in   the   province   for    ten    years. 
This    dissipated,    worldly-minded    divine    suddenly   dis- 
appeared  in   1721 — presumably  to  ask  of   St.   Peter  ad- 
mittance at  Heaven's    gate.      It    is    said    the    cause   of 
Christ    would   have  been   the    gainer  had   he  never   set 
foot  within  the  borders  of  the  colony.     He  was  a  slave- 
owner,   a  liquor-vender,   a   chronic   grumbler,    an   incor- 
rigible  liar,  and  very  avaricious.     He   administered   the 
sacrament  twice  in  the  space  of  five  years.     He  was  much 
worse  than  the  men  he  came  to  save.     The  next  two  mis- 
sionaries, James  Adams  and  William  Gordon,  were  good 
men.     The  former  remained  in  the  province  four  months, 
the  latter  two  years,  although  suffering  greatly  in  both 
body  and  mind.     He  administered  the  sacrament  several 
times  and  baptized  nearly  three  hundred  persons. 

The  Establishment  is  largely  responsible  for  the  back- 
wardness of  the  State  in  education  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
No  school  teacher  was  allowed  to  leave  England  or  to  keep 
school  in  the  province  without  license  from  the  bishop  of 
London.  Restrictions  were  placed  on  all  schools.  In  fact, 
the  establishment  of  schools  was  not  encouraged.  While 
the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  supplemented  in  1714  by 
the  Schism  Act,  was  intended  to  exclude  dissenters  from  all 
posts  of  honor,  power  and  profit,  the  Schism  Act  did  oper- 
ate to  crush  their  seminaries  and  deprive  them  of  the  means 
of  educating  their  children.  This  was  the  heritage  the 
mother  country  gave  us.  Under  these  restraints  the  people 
were  restless.  Their  opposition  had  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  rulers.  The  spirit  of  fear  went  far  toward  miti- 
gating the  original  instructions  of  the  governors.  The 
people  were  opposed  to  paying  taxes  imposed  in  the  name 
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of  religion,  when  that  religion  was  construed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  conformity  to  the  established  church.  Out  of  a 
poll  tax  of  five  shillings  imposed  for  religious  purposes, 
little  more  than  enough  was  collected  to  pay  the  readers 
who  officiated  on  Sunday,  and  the  occasional  clergyman 
coming  from  Virginia  to  preach  before  the  Assembly. 

In  1734  Gabriel  Johnston  became  governor.  Notwith- 
standing their  folly  clearly  exposed  by  former  failures,  the 
same  instructions  that  had  been  sent  to  Gfov.  Burrington 
were  repeated  to  Gov.  Johnston,  including  the  church  acts 
and  the  Schism  Act.  Gov.  Johnston  was  zealous  for  the 
Church.  The  condition  of  public  morals  was  painful  to 
him.  He  reminded  the  Assembly  that  the  instructions  for 
establishing  the  clergy  were  already  on  their  books.  He 
was  much  grieved  at  the  deplorable  and  almost  total  want 
of  divine  worship  in  the  province,  and  wrote  feelingly  and 
eloquently  about  it.  In  his  address  to  the  Assembly  in 
1739  he  says :  "The  establishment  of  the  public  worship  of 
Almighty  God,  as  it  is  the  great  foundation  of  the  happi- 
ness of  society,  and  without  which  you  cannot  expect  His 
protection,  deserves  your  earliest  care.  That  in  such  a 
wide-extended  province  as  this  is,  inhabited  by  British 
subjects,  by  persons  professing  themselves  Christians,  there 
should  be  but  two  places  where  divine  service  is  regularly 
performed,  is  really  scandalous.  It  is  a  reproach  peculiar 
to  this  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominion,  which  you  ought 
to  remove  without  loss  of  time."  In  1741,  under  Gabriel 
Johnston's  administration,  the  only  general  church  act  was 
passed.  It  provided  for  a  poll  tax  of  five  shillings.  As 
this  was  inadequate  in  some  parishes,  special  taxes  were 
levied  there.  As  money  was  scarce,  provision  was  made 
for  paying  these  taxes  in  commodities  at  fixed  rates. 
Stringent  fines  were  imposed  upon  all  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  pay  these  taxes.  Where  the  Assembly  authorized 
the  establishing  of  a  church,  until  such  house  could  be 
built,  the  courthouse  in  that  parish  might  be  used  for  reli- 
gious purposes. 
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Gov.  Johnston  believed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  well- 
regulated  governments  to  keep  the  Lord's  Day  holy,  and 
to  suppress  vice  and  immorality.  So  he  recommends  that 
all  on  that  day  apply  themselves  to  the  duties  of  religion 
and  piety,  and  by  the  act  of  1741  it  was  made  a  misdemeanor 
to  engage  in  ordinary  labor,  or  in  gaming  or  sport,  on  land 
or  on  sea,  within  his  jurisdiction.  Swearing  before  any 
one  was  a  grave  and  punishable  offence,  but  before  the 
representatives  of  the  law  the  fine  was  heavier.  Drunken- 
ness on  any  day  was  fined,  but  on  the  Sabbath  the  fine  was 
doubled.  Each  party  in  an  act  of  fornication  was  fined 
twenty-five  shillings.  The  father  of  a  bastard  was  com- 
pelled, on  pain  of  imprisonment,  to  support  it ;  but  if  the 
mother  would  not  reveal  the  father,  she  was  responsible 
for  its  support.  The  provisions  in  this  paragraph  were 
authorized  to  be  read  publicly  in  all  places  of  worship,  by 
the  minister,  clerk  or  reader.  Persons  unable  to  pay  the 
fines  for  drunkenness  or  swearing  before  a  court  of  record, 
were  put  in  the  stocks  not  exceeding  three  hours.  A  court- 
house, a  prison,  and  stocks  were  ordered  to  be  built  in 
every  parish.  Violators  of  the  tippling-house  ordinance, 
upon  failure  to  pay  their  fine  or  give  security,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  whipping-post.  The  next  year  after  Gov. 
Johnston's  death  all  excessive  and  deceitful  gaming  was 
prohibited.  One-half  of  the  fines  accruing  from  the  viola- 
tion of  this  ordinance  was  devoted  to  the  poor.  One-half 
of  all  fines  arising  from  violation  of  acts  mentioned  herein 
went  to  the  informers.  The  other  half  was  devoted  some- 
times to  the  Church,  sometimes  to  the  province. 

Gov.  Johnston  died  in  1752  and  was  succeeded  by 
Arthur  Dobbs.  In  1730  the  authorities  in  England  had 
instructed  Gov.  Burrington  to  enforce  the  Schism  Act, 
which  had  resulted  in  crippling  the  educational  interests 
of  the  colony ;  these  same  instructions  were,  in  1733,  re- 
newed to  Gov.  Johnston ;  and  in  1754,  after  twenty  years 
of  failure,  the  authorities,  having  gained  no  wisdom,  again 
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renewed  their  old  instructions,  including  the  Schism  Act. 
It  seemed  the  home  government  was  doing  all  in  its  power 
to  hinder  the  growth,  development,  and  liberty  of  the 
province.  Gov.  Dobbs  began  his  administration  in  1754 
with  an  earnest  effort  to  provide  support  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  learned,  pious  clergymen,  who  were  to  live  in 
the  province.  He  wished  to  accommodate  these  ministers 
with  houses,  glebes,  and  parish  clerks,  that  the  rising  gen- 
eration might  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion and  virtue. 

The  next  ten  years  were  years  of  trial.  Act  after  act 
in  regard  to  church-building  or  the  hiring  of  clergymen 
was  passed  and  almost  immediately  repealed.  In  1760 
great  numbers  of  dissenters  flocked  into  North  Carolina, 
mainly  from  New  England — Anabaptists,  Methodists,  Qua- 
kers, and  Presbyterians.  The  Anabaptists  and  the  Meth- 
odists were  distinguished  by  their  ignorance  and  obstinacy. 
The  dissenters  rendered  the  ministry  and  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  odious  as  possible,  that  they  and 
their  doctrines  might  be  the  better  supported.  There  was 
much  scheming  and  corruption.  Men  took  advantage  of 
the  technicalities  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  to  become 
vestrymen,  after  which  they  succeeded  in  making  the  laws 
null  and  void.  Vestries  worked  for  their  own  interests, 
performing  their  civic  duties  and  ignoring  their  ecclesias- 
tical functions.  In  Rowan  county  vestrymen  refused  to 
qualify  and  business  was  obstructed.  They  wrangled  con- 
stantly with  the  governor  for  an  increase  of  their  functions. 
Many  would  not  go  to  the  polls  on  election  days,  so  an  act 
was  passed  to  compel  all  except  Quakers  to  vote  or  pay  a 
fine  of  twenty  shilling.  Shackles  were  put  on  all  schools. 
After  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act  in  England,  it  was  re- 
enforced  three  times  in  North  Carolina.  In  educational 
matters  there  was  less  freedom  in  1773  than  in  1673.  A 
more  rigid  conformity  was  required  in  Carolina  than  in 
England.     This  was  tyranny.     The  history  of  provincial 
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North.  Carolina  shows  a  continual  struggle  against  a  gov- 
ernment which  blindly  sought  to  repress  all  aspirations 
whether  political,  religious,  or  intellectual. 

An  act  of  1669  had  made  marriage  a  civil  contract  for 
lack  of  clergy.  In  1715  magistrates  were  empowered  to 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony  in  parishes  where  there 
was  no  minister.  In  1741,  in  the  palmy  days  of  good  old 
Gabriel  Johnston,  the  right  was  taken  from  all  dissenting 
ministers  except  Quakers,  and  provision  was  made  that  the 
ministers  of  the  established  Church  should  get  all  marriage 
fees,  it  mattered  not  who  had  performed  the  ceremony, 
unless  the  churchmen  had  positively  refused  to  do  so. 
Marriage  of  whites  to  negroes  or  Indians  was  prohibited. 
This  was  well  enough.  By  this  religious  persecution,  the 
rights  of  Quakers  and  Baptists  were  taken  away.  Strange 
discrimination  it  was  to  favor  the  Quakers  in  some  respects 
and  oppress  them  in  others.  The  Baptists  seem  to  have 
been  always  unfortunate.  The  Methodists  had  not  yet 
figured  very  largely  in  the  province.  The  Presbyterians 
ignored  all  legislation  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  married 
when  they  pleased,  and  doubtless  as  they  liked,  in  the 
most  approved  style ;  that  is,  without  license  or  publica- 
tion. In  1766  the  restriction  was  removed  from  regularly 
called  Presbyterian  ministers,  but  the  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  parish  got  the  fee.  Not  until 
the  Revolution  and  the  constitution  of  1776  had  swept 
away  the  Establishment  did  the  dissenting  clergy  have  the 
legal  right  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Presbyterian  and  Quaker  ministers,  by  special  enact- 
ment, were  released  from  general  or  private  musters. 
Baptist  ministers  had  to  attend. 

While  dissenters  suffered  distraint  for  tithes  and  mili- 
tary levies,  they  were  not  imprisoned,  and  only  one  man, 
named  Borden,  was  deprived  of  office  on  account  of  reli- 
gious views.  However,  dissenters  did  not  figure  promi- 
nently as  officeholders  during  the  royal  period.     Sixty -six 
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years  of  constant  agitation  culminated  in  the  Mecklenburg 
instructions  of  1775  and  the  Declaration  of  Rights  in  1776, 
and  crystalized  in  the  Halifax  Constitution  of  1776  and  in 
the  final  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1789. 
The  final  triumph  of  absolute  religious  freedom  in  this 
State  was  attained  by  the  removal,  in  1835,  of  what  seemed 
to  be  a  ban  on  Roman  Catholics. 

B.  F.  Carpenter. 


THE    RELATION  OF   CHRISTIANITY  TO  THE   SOCIAL 

PROBLEM. 

There  is  a  religion  known  as  the  religion  of  Christ  which 
has  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  followers.  Christ, 
the  founder,  gave  His  disciples  a  command  by  which  they 
should  shape  their  lives :  ' '  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,"  and  " Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Therefore 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Christian  to  learn  the  name  of 
his  neighbor  and  ascertain  what  are  some  of  his  needs. 
The  next  duty  is  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

A  study  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  people  as  viewed 
in  the  various  methods  of  production,  in  the  shops,  mills, 
factories,  in  the  great  business  of  transportation,  and  in 
the  home  life  of  the  laborers ;  their  environments,  health, 
education,  and  amusements,  convinces  one  of  the  pressing 
demand  everywhere  for  the  Christian  life  and  influence. 

In  every  city  and  many  towns  of  our  country  there  are 
wealthy  men  owning  tenement  property  which  does  more 
to  injure  the  occupants  than  to  help  them.  The  landlord 
preys  upon  the  poor  by  charging  enormous  rents,  often 
keeping  "rickety"  houses  located  on  swampy  soil  and 
with  bad  water  to  drink  and  no  modern  sanitary  conven- 
iences, ill  lighted  and  ill  ventilated.  Under  these  condi- 
tions men  and  women  grow  up  morally  and  physically 
imperfect.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  suffer  their  children 
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to  starve  or  put  them  to  death  by  violence  in  order  to  hush 
their  murmurs?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  boys  and  girls  are 
left  to  roam  the  streets  and  to  get  food  and  clothing  in 
whatever  way  chance  may  suggest,  and  so  have  every 
temptation  to  live  by  other  means  than  honest  work?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  infants  are  left  in  the  streets  by  poor 
or  wicked  parents  to  die  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
know  their  mother,  or  kept  in  a  miserable  home  to  expe- 
rience the  daily  neglect  of  unsympathetic  protectors? 

The  church  has  had  much  to  say  about  the  liquor  prob- 
lem, but  no  great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  line  of 
reform.  Fewer  words  and  more  work  would  sooner  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  any 
amusement  furnished  for  the  poor  in  cities,  no  place  for 
the  workmen  to  collect  and  chat  together  over  the  news  of 
the  day  except  the  saloon.  Below  Fourteenth  street  in 
New  York  city  there  are  four  thousand  and  sixty- five 
saloons  and  only  one  hundred  and  eleven  Protestant 
churches.  From  this  proportion  we  can  readily  infer  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  people  of  this  district.  The 
Christian's  work  lies  here.  He  should  provide  amuse- 
ments for  the  people,  something  to  help  them  forget  the 
wretchedness  of  their  own  lives  and  to  interest  them  in  a 
higher  existence.  Churches  should  be  built  not  for  vain 
display  of  architecture  but  for  providing  play  grounds, 
reading  rooms,  lectures,  and  for  helping  the  poor  to  make 
purchases  and  find  employment. 

In  many  States  no  provision  is  made  for  protecting  chil- 
dren from  the  fate  of  paupers.  Many  children  are  reared 
from  their  infancy  in  poor  houses  with  surroundings  such 
as  can  not  be  the  means  of  developing  a  healthful  body 
and  mind.  They  need  to  be  taken  from  these  institutions 
and  placed  in  homes  where  they  may  receive  training  that 
will  fit  them  for  a  useful  life.  Many  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  work  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day 
in  factories  in  States  where  this  is  not  forbidden  by  law, 
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and  where  there  is  a  law  against  it  they  evade  it  by  taking 
in  work  in  private  houses.  Their  young  lives  are  dwarfed 
by  confinement  and  over-work,  and  life  becomes  only  a 
burden. 

Lives  begun  in  this  way  too  often  end  in  crime.  There 
has  been  no  influence  in  their  lives  to  produce  in  them  a 
feeling  of  obligation  either  to  themselves  or  to  society. 
Crime  quite  naturally  follows  such  sentiments. 

Home  life  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  preventing  crime. 
The  majority  of  criminals  come  from  the  homeless  class. 
In  the  past  the  chief  aim  of  legislation  has  been  to  punish 
people  for  committing  offences ;  now  the  higher  aim  is  to 
remove  the  causes  of  those  offences.  If  legislation  has 
reached  this  point  how  much  greater  demand  is  made  upon 
the  Christian  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  crime ! 

By  taking  children  from  poor  houses,  factories  and  other 
places  of  neglect  and  providing  for  them  a  life  free  from 
snares,  such  as  all  children  should  have,  surrounded  by  the 
ennobling  influences  of  love  and  sympathy,  the  probability 
of  developing  into  good  manhood  and  womanhood  would 
be  greatly  increased.  By  teaching  mothers  the  art  of 
making  home  attractive  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
would  be  brightened  and  the  tendency  to  crime  very  much 
diminished. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problems 
brought  to  light  by  these  facts,  and  much  good  has  been 
done  to  the  poor  class  by  establishing  hospitals,  lodging 
houses  for  homeless  boys  and  girls,  and  foundling  asylums, 
yet  much  remains  to  be  done.  This  work  has  been  the 
result  of  a  philanthropic  spirit,  and  is  the  united  effort  of 
many  desiring  to  uplift  humanity,  yet  the  best  service  can 
only  be  done  by  the  individual,  by  personal  contact  with 
the  poor.  It  is  personal  influence  needed,  and  that  com- 
ing from  a  Christian's  heart. 

The  true  Christian  spirit  is  entirely  lost  in  some  churches, 
even  the  pastor  forgetting  the  truths  taught  by  the  humble 
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example  of  Christ.  His  entire  life  was  spent  teaching  the 
relation  of  man  to  man  and  of  man  to  God.  His  mission 
was  to  the  needy.  His  advice,  when  given,  was  pointing- 
out  to  men  how  to  spend  this  life.  He  was  a  living  exam- 
ple to  men,  showing  them  how  to  live  among  their  fellow- 
men. 

The  absence  of  this  principle  in  the  lives  of  many  pre- 
tended followers  of  Christ  has  caused  the  labor  class  to 
have  little  faith  in  the  church.  They  wonder  why  the 
principles  of  their  belief  do  not  influence  their  conduct. 

It  seems  strange  that  in  reform  movements  the  laboring 
class  does  not  have  the  sympathy  of  the  church.  Shaftes- 
bury, who  did  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  laborers, 
said  that  he  had  more  aid  from  the  medical  than  the  divine 
profession.  The  laboring  class  does  not  always  advocate 
what  is  best  for  their  welfare,  but  if  the  church  would 
help  them  more  along  practical  lines  the  State  might  be 
relieved  of  much  anarchy  which  results  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  fanatics. 

Certainly  the  church  cannot  oppose  the  six  day  law, 
which  is  needed  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborers. 
If  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  Sunday  holiday,  then 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  a  healthy  nation  they  should 
have  one  day  out  of  seven. 

Some  one  has  said,  referring  to  the  tenement  problem  : 
\ '  How  shall  the  love  of  God  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  been  nourished  in  sight  only  of  the  greed  of  man?" 
If  Christianity  is  to  be  the  means  of  remedying  the  social 
conditions,  the  point  must  be  reached  when  Christians 
will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself. ' ' 

Christianity  must  be  practical  or  not  at  all.  It  necessi- 
tates some  sacrifice.  It  is  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  a 
wealthy  Christian  lavishing  his  wealth  upon  himself  while 
many  of  his  fellow  creatures  are  suffering  around  him, 
some  of  them  perhaps  his  own  employees.     Christ  taught 
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men  to  live  for  the  common  good.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
He  came  to  bring,  according  to  Dr.  Ely,  was  not  something 
in  some  far-off  future  world  or  state  of  existence,  but  was 
a  righteous  society  on  earth. 

Too  many  church  members  have  either  not  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  life  of  Christ  or  have  forgotten  that  their 
lives  should  be  guided  by  His  example.  How  noticeable 
in  His  life  is  His  love  for  the  poor,  the  despised,  whom 
most  men  spurn.  It  was  the  multitude  that  He  had  com- 
passion on.  The  multitudes  running  wild  in  our  towns 
and  cities  are  to-day  perhaps  in  greater  need  of  compas- 
sion, of  human  sympathy  and  of  help  than  those  who 
followed  Christ  about  the  streets  of  Capernaum. 

The  same  appeal  for  help  comes  to  us  to-day  that  came 
to  Christ  from  hands  blue  with  cold,  from  hollow  cheeks, 
from  the  sunken  eyes  of  the  mother,  and  from  the  craving 
glare  of  the  half-clad  boy  or  girl  that  we  see  in  the 
streets  or  in  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  State  governments  will  bring 
about  economic  reforms  as  they  are  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  them,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  church  will  not  wait 
for  the  slow  process  of  law  to  reach  these  problems.  The 
Christian  must  take  up  the  work  himself,  for,  as  already 
stated,  it  is  individual  force  that  will  accomplish  the 
greatest  good.  Convert  the  Christian  to  a  Christ-like  life 
and  the  reformation  will  be  half  accomplished. 

If  every  Christian  could  say  with  Job,  ' '  I  delivered  the 
poor  that  cried,  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to 
help  him,"  " I  was  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  was  I  to  the 
lame, ' '  surely  the  multitudes  would  soon  come  forth  from 
the  darkness  in  which  they  exist  and  live  pure,  happy, 
courageous  lives,  showering  blessings  on  their  benefactors 
and  putting  into  their  own  lives  the  Christian  principles 
that  emanated  from  the  lives  of  their  deliverers. 

Men  are  born  in  such  relation  to  one  another  that  each 
is  responsible  not  only  for  his  own  life  but  in  a  certain 
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measure  for  the  life  of  his  neighbor.  The  truth  grasped 
by  one  person  is  not  for  him  alone,  and  if  its  fullness  is 
appreciated  by  him  it  must  be  imparted  to  others.  Though 
it  is  through  Christ  the  world  is  redeemed,  the  aid  of  man 
is  indispensable. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  wealth  as  the  lives  of  men  that  is 
needed.  There  must  be  philanthropy  in  making  as  well  as 
in  spending  money.  Where  is  the  consistency  in  a  man's 
making  his  money  off  of  a  poor  starving  population  whom 
he  pays  scarcely  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together 
and  spending  a  portion  of  his  dividends  to  endow  eleemosy- 
nary institutions? 

The  benefits  of  a  law  protecting  the  factory  laborer  from 
risks  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  unguarded  machinery  is 
far  greater  than  those  of  the  hospital  care  which  perhaps 
restores  him  to  health  but  leaves  him  a  helpless  cripple  for 
life,  or,  even  worse,  is  only  able  to  show  him  the  attention 
given  to  a  lifetime  sufferer.  Sympathy  and  comforts  given 
to  the  sick  mother  which  restores  her  to  health,  and  work 
given  to  the  despondent  father,  add  infinitely  more  happi- 
ness to  the  world  than  protecting  the  orphans  whose  mother 
has  died  from  over-work  or  lack  of  medical  attention,  and 
whose  father  has  been  driven  to  drink  or  the  grave  by  ill- 
rewarded  labor  and  irregular  employment. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  aud  social  crisis. 
Dark  and  threatening  clouds  are  gathering,  and  soon  a 
flood  will  break  over  our  country.  The  opportunity  for 
the  Christian  is  great. 

When  the  poor  can  say  to  his  more  fortunate  neighbor, 
"  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat;  I  was  thirsty 
and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me 
in ;  naked  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  in  prison  and  ye  came 
unto  me,"  then  he  can  feel  that  Christianity  is  not  a  false 
pretentions  doctrine  but  a  true  living  spirit  that  goes  into 
the  heart  of  man.  When  Christ's  words,  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  unto  me, ' ' 
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shall  live  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian,  then  the  social 
problems  will  be  problems  no  longer,  and  the  righteous 
society  on  earth  will  be  established. 

Fannie  W.  Carr. 


A  BLASTED  LIFE. 

Robert  Jones  and  Will  Daniel  were  similar  in  only  one 
thing  and  that  was  their  love  for  Annie  Lee.  Both  were 
in  a  manner  handsome,  but  different  types  of  manhood. 
Will  Daniel  was  gay,  light-hearted  and  full  of  fun.  He 
was  always  ready  for  anything  from  which  amusement 
could  be  derived,  whether  of  a  questionable  character  or 
not.  Rob  Jones  was  rather  silent  and  his  countenance  bore 
the  imprint  of  a  noble  character.  There  was  an  inde- 
scribable something  about  him  which  attracted  every  one. 
He  had  a  charm  of  manner  which  drew  to  him  a  host  of 
friends. 

Rob  and  Will  had  grown  up  together  and  each  admired 
the  other  immensely.  The  difference  in  the  wealth  of  the 
two  had  never  made  any  difference.  Money  considerations 
did  not  enter  into  their  friendship.  It  was  not  until  Will 
learned  that  Rob  was  in  love  with  Annie  Lee  that  he 
thought  seriously  of  the  difference  in  their  wealth.  It  was 
then  that  he  allowed  a  deceitful  voice  to  whisper  in  his  ear 
that  it  was  rather  presumptuous  for  a  poor  boy  like  Rob  to 
think  of  marrying  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  planter. 
Especially  was  this  true  since  it  had  been  understood 
between  the  Lee  and  Daniel  families  ever  since  Will  and 
Annie  were  children  that  they  were  to  be  married.  By 
this  marriage  two  plantations  as  well  as  two  hearts  were  to 
be  Coined  together  and  then  all  would  go  smoothly  along. 
So  it  made  Will  boil  with  anger  to  think  of  Rob  stepping 
in  and  trying  to  disturb  these  arrangements.  Reflecting 
on  this  it  had  not  taken  him  long  to  forget  his  friendship 
for  Rob. 
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Annie  had  been  the  constant  playmate  of  the  two  boys 
from  earliest  childhood.  It  was  not  until  she  was  bloom- 
ing into  the  spring-time  of  womanhood  that  she  realized 
her  love  for  Rob.  She  then  resolved  to  cast  her  lot  with 
him  though  poverty  should  be  her  portion. 

When  the  affair  reached  Mr.  Lee's  ears  he,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  said  it  shouldn't  be.  So  when  Rob  came  to 
speak  with  him  about  it  he  politely  told  him  he  must 
never  have  anything  else  to  do  with  Annie.  Mr.  Lee's 
simply  forbidding  the  marriage  neither  weakened  the  love 
nor  the  determination  of  these  two,  for  a  week  after  this 
they  were  quietly  married  at  the  home  of  one  of  Annie's 
friends. 

Then  the  storm  burst  in  all  its  fury.  Mr.  Lee  raved  like 
a  madman  and  swore  that  they  should  never  darken  his 
door  again.  He  immediately  went  to  his  lawyer  and  had 
him  to  draw  up  another  will  in  which  Annie  was  disin- 
herited. When  the  news  reached  Will  he  determined  to 
shoot  Rob  on  sight.  He  soon  saw  how  foolish  this  was 
and  tried  to  look  at  the  matter  reasonably.  But  turn  it 
any  way  he  would  and  look  at  it  from  whatever  stand- 
point he  would  there  remained  in  his  heart  intense  hatred 
for  Rob  with  all  his  old  love  for  Annie. 

As  for  Rob  he  felt  that  through  it  all  he  had  acted  the 
part  of  a  gentleman,  but  he  knew  that  he  could  hardly 
succeed  in  a  locality  where  the  two  principal  families  were 
against  him,  so  he  resolved,  after  mature  deliberation,  to 
move  to  some  larger  city.  There  he  hoped  to  make  a  home 
for  Annie  if  not  as  luxurious  as  her  former  one,  yet  one 
which  would  be  to  both  a  haven  of  rest  in  the  storm  of 
life's  hardships.  It  caused  both  many  a  secret  heartache 
to  leave  forever,  it  might  be,  the  scenes  of  their  childhood 
days.  Each  fought  the  battle  alone  in  the  secret  closet  of 
the  heart  and  each  triumphed  by  the  aid  of  a  pure  and 
sincere  love  for  the  other.  So  they  went,  and  as  they  went 
the  light  vanished  from  the  lives  of  two  men,  one  a  lover 
and  the  other  a  father. 
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A  few  weeks  after  the  marriage  Will  decided  to  go  to 
New  York  to  enter  a  medical  college.  He  thought  amidst 
the  giddy  whirl  of  the  great  metropolis  he  would  be  able 
to  forget  his  trouble.  But  often  when  engulfed  in  the 
whirlpool  of  gaiety  the  face  of  Annie  arose  before  him 
serene  and  sweetly  calm.  He  could  not  banish  her  from 
his  thoughts.  During  the  four  long  years  at  college  her 
face  was  his  regular  guest,  though  unbidden,  and  bringing 
nothing  but  pain.  Although  New  York  was  a  veritable 
hell  to  him,  yet  he  knew  to  return  to  his  old  home  would 
be  unendurable,  since  Annie  would  not  be  there.  So  he 
decided  to  stay  in  New  York  and  make  a  specialty  of  the 
lung  diseases. 

During  all  this  time  he  had  heard  from  Rob  only  once, 
and  then  it  was  a  letter  asking  him  to  return  a  hundred 
dollars  which  he  had  borrowed  several  years  before.  With 
this  money  he  had  paid  a  gambling  debt.  Without  notic- 
ing that  the  postmark,  was  New  York  Will  threw  the  let- 
ter in  the  waste  basket  and  dismissed  the  thoughts  of  his 
old  friend  with  a  curse. 

One  night  about  six  years  after  Will  came  to  New  York 
he  sat  before  the  fire  in  his  room  reading  on  the  diseases 
of  the  lungs.  There  comes  a  rap  on  the  door  and  he  starts 
up,  unable  to  imagine  who  it  is.  His  curiosity  is  soon 
satisfied,  for  in  comes  his  washer- woman's  son  Jake,  and 
then  he  remembers  that  Jake  is  a  day  late  as  he  begins 
mumbling  something  about  having  to  help  bury  a  man,  so 
could  not  bring  the  laundry  any  sooner.  Will,  being  a 
doctor,  is  at  once  interested  about  the  dead  man.  He  is 
still  more  so  when  he  learns  that  the  man  died  of  con- 
sumption. By  well  directed  questions  he  learns  that  the 
man  was  very  poor  and  boarded  with  Mrs.  Dolan,  his 
washer- woman.  He  had  no  relatives  except  a  little  daugh- 
ter, and  not  having  enough  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
incident  to  a  decent  funeral,  Jake  had  to  stay  at  home  and 
help  bury  him. 
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All  of  a  sudden  an  idea  strikes  Will.  He  is  in  deep 
study  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  nearly  knocks  Jake  off 
his  feet  by  asking  him  if  he  would  like  to  make  fifty  dol- 
lars. After  the  boy  recovers  from  surprise  and  is  able  to 
realize  that  he  will  own  fifty  dollars  for  the  performance  of 
a  certain  deed,  he  accepts  unconditionally.  He  is  rather 
staggered  when  he  learns  that  the  doctor  wants  him  to 
help  steal  the  corpse  which  he  had  helped  to  bury  on  the 
day  before,  but  the  thought  of  the  fifty  dollars  outweighed 
all  scruples.  After  telling  Jake  when  and  where  to  meet 
him,  Will  sends  him  with  a  note  to  a  friend  who  is  also  a 
physician,  asking  him  to  call  by  on  the  next  night  to  help 
with  a  corpse  which  he  had  procured. 

On  the  next  night  Will,  well  disguised,  met  Jake  at  the 
appointed  place.  It  was  a  hazy  night,  neither  light  nor 
dark.  It  was  bitter  cold,  and  the  long  overcoats  which 
Will  and  Jake  wore  were  very  comfortable.  Will  had 
another  overcoat  on  his  arm ;  this  he  used  later.    They  soon 

reached ,  and,  as  the  boy  was  familiar  with  the  place, 

had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  grave.  They  had  to  work 
without  a  light,  but  notwithstanding  this  they  soon  had  the 
corpse  out.  Will  quickly  puts  on  it  the  extra  overcoat.  He 
then  stands  it  up  by  Jake,  who  holds  it  in  an  upright  position 
while  Will  ties  the  left  leg  of  the  corpse  to  the  right  leg 
of  the  boy  just  above  the  ankle  so  that  the  rope  will  be 
partly  hidden  by  their  trousers.  He  next  ties  the  right  leg 
of  the  corpse  to  his  own  left  leg  just  above  the  ankle,  as 
the  other.  After  pulling  an  old  slouch  hat  over  the  head 
of  the  corpse  to  hide  its  features  when  they  pass  the  street 
lights,  the  solemn  walk  begins.  Each  grasps  the  corpse 
by  an  arm ;  in  this  way  the  only  awkwardness  is  caused  by 
the  stiffness  of  the  dead  body.  This  is  somewhat  alle- 
viated and  made  less  noticeable  by  walking  slowly.  Any 
one  noticing  the  three  would  have  thought  that  one  was 
drunk  and  the  other  two  were  taking  him  home. 

Slowly  they  proceed  and  in  silence.     Each  revolts  at  the 
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burden.  First  through  one  and  then  through  the  other  a 
shudder  of  horror  passes,  but  one  is  conquered  by  the  love 
of  money,  the  other  by  the  love  of  science,  so  the  weird 
march  continues.  Choosing  their  course  through  the  most 
unfrequented  streets  they  at  last  reach  the  college  after 
what  seems  to  both  an  eternity.  Quickly  carrying  the 
body  to  the  dissecting  room  they  leave  it  there  while  Will 
goes  home  to  take  off  his  disguise  and  to  wait  for  Dr. 
Henry,  his  friend. 

When  he  reaches  his  room  he  takes  off  his  overcoat  and 
hat  and  pulls  up  a  chair  before  the  wood  fire,  which  is 
sending  a  ruddy  glow  throughout  the  room.  As  he  sits 
looking  into  the  dying  embers  his  mind  reverts  to  by-gone 
days  when  he  and  Rob  used  to  lie  on  the  rug  before  the 
blazing  oak  fire  popping  corn  and  building  air  castles  for 
the  future.  He  becomes  drowsy  watching  the  flickering 
shadows  softly  come  and  go,  building  airy  shapes  around 
him.  The  fire  flares  and  dies  lower.  He  nods  and  looks 
up,  and  then  he  sees  emerging  from  the  hidden  caverns  of 
the  phantastic  shadows  an  unearthly  thing  with  a  human 
head  and  the  body  of  a  snake  covered  with  short,  coarse, 
black  hair.  Slowly  and  stealthily  it  creeps  towards  him. 
At  first  he  is  almost  paralyzed  with  fear,  then  he  seizes  the 
poker  and  deals  the  thing  a  crushing  blow  on  the  head. 
Oh,  horrors !  What  he  sees  he  can  scarcely  believe,  for 
the  head  which  he  has  struck  is  the  head  of  his  old  friend, 
Robert  Jones,  and  as  he  looks  the  flesh  disappears,  leaving 
a  grinning  skull.  With  a  fiendish  expression  it  moves 
towards  him  ;  the  short  black  hair  stands  erect  and  in  the 
empty  sockets  glitter  the  eyes  of  a  snake,  green  as  emer- 
ald. A  sickening  odor  pervades  the  room,  the  hideous 
grin  spreads,  the  eyes  glitter  with  deadly  hate  and  venom, 
and  it  moves  nearer.  It  is  almost  on  him ;  there  is  a 
choking  sensation  in  his  throat  and  a  roaring  in  his  ears. 
He  wakes  up  in  a  start  to  hear  Dr.  Henry,  who  has  just 
come  in,  rummaging  for  a  match  and  asking  himself  aloud 
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why  Daniel  was  such  a  fool  as  to  sit  without  either  light 
or  fire  in  a  room  with  the  temperature  below  the  freezing 
point. 

Dr.  Henry  is  immediately  serious  when  he  sees  Will 
completely  unnerved  and  with  the  perspiration  starting 
from  every  pore.  He  tries  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  bed 
and  take  something  to  put  him  to  sleep,  but  Will  is  afraid 
to  go  to  sleep  again.  Instead,  he  gets  his  overcoat  and  hat 
and  suggests  that  they  go  on  to  the  dissecting  hall.  A 
horrible  suspicion  is  in  Will's  mind. 

They  go  out  into  the  chilly  air  and  walk  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  college.  As  they  are  passing  near  a  char- 
itable institution  Will  almost  falls  over  a  ragged  little  girl 
close  to  some  steps  seeking  protection  from  the  piercing 
winds.  With  an  unusual  display  of  pity  he  asks  the  child 
where  her  home  is.  She  tells  him  that  she  has  no  home 
now  since  her  father  died  and  she  had  been  sent  away  from 
Mrs.  Dolan's.  Will  then  knows  that  she  is  the  daughter 
of  the  man  whose  corpse  he  has  stolen.  He  takes  her  in 
his  arms  and  tries  to  soothe  her,  for  she  is  sobbing  bitterly, 
being  almost  dead  with  cold  and  hunger.  Then,  too,  she 
remembers  her  father  lying  stiff  and  cold  in  a  little  room 
at  Mrs.  Dolan's.  Pressing  the  little  girl  closer  to  his 
bosom  Will  hurries  on.  He  carries  her  to  Mrs.  Dolan  and 
tells  her  to  do  all  she  can  to  make  the  child  comfortable 
until  he  returns.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  dissecting  hall. 
When  he  reaches  it  he  asks  his  friend  to  wait  outside  until 
he  calls  him. 

Will  prepares  to  enter  the  room  alone,  but  with  what 
shrinking  dread.  He  lingers  on  the  threshold,  but  saying 
to  himself  that  his  fears  may  be  false,  he  boldly  enters. 
When  he  sees  the  corpse  stiff  and  rigid  his  strength  leaves 
him.  He  looks  on  the  corpse  so  very  differently  now  from 
what  he  did.  Soon  he  is  merely  able  to  drag  himself  to 
the  dissecting  table,  and  with  a  tremulous  hand  he  takes 
off  the  hat.     Oh !  heavens,  it  is  as  he  suspected,  for  up- 
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turned  to  him  in  the  last  long  sleep  of  death  was  the  face 
of  Robert  Jones.  Across  his  forehead  was  a  bruised  streak. 
With  a  hoarse  sob  he  sinks  on  his  knees.  He  reviews  his 
conduct  in  turning  the  influence  of  the  best  people  at  their 
old  home  against  Rob.  He  thinks  again  of  the  hundred 
dollars  which  would  have  relieved  his  old  friend's  suffer- 
ings. Eager  to  know  where  Annie  is,  he  asks  Dr.  Henry 
to  stay  with  the  corpse  until  he  returns.  Will  then  hur- 
ries back  to  Mrs.  Dolan' s  to  find  out  about  his  friend  and 
his  family.  Mrs.  Dolan  gives  him  a  true  account  of  Rob's 
misfortunes,  and  a  sad,  sad  history  it  was.  Six  years  be- 
fore this  Mr.  Jones  and  wife  had  come  to  board  with  her. 
Several  months  after  the  little  girl  was  born.  Then  the 
mother  faded  like  a  delicate  flower  in  an  unfriendly  cli- 
mate. Not  being  able  to  get  the  requisite  attention  and 
delicacies,  she  died  after  having  been  an  invalid  six 
months.  This  seemed"almost  to  crush  the  young  husband. 
Trouble  piled  on  trouble,  for  soon  after  this  he  was  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Mrs.  Dolan  admitted  that  she  had 
not  failed  to  harass  him  about  his  unpaid  board  and  lodg- 
ing bill.  Mr.  Jones  then  began  to  complain  of  a  cough. 
She  thought  once  of  turning  him  out,  but  he  told  her  that 
he  was  expecting  a  hundred  dollars  which  a  friend  owed 
him.  She  half  way  believed  him,  for  he  seemed  to  be 
speaking  the  truth.  After  waiting  several  weeks  for  the 
money  and  not  receiving  it,  he  finally  gave  up.  The  dis- 
ease developed  very  rapidly,  and  a  month  after  he  lost 
hope  he  died. 

As  Mr.  Jones  never  paid  his  bill  she  felt  that  she 
couldn't  support  the  little  girl,  so  had  sent  her  to  a  char- 
itable institution  near  by.  The  little  daughter  was  trying 
to  find  her  way  back  to  see  her  father  when  he  found  her. 
Through  all  this  narrative  Will  sat  like  one  stunned.  He 
could  only  think  of  Will  and  Annie,  both  having  died  in 
poverty  and  want.  His  love  for  Annie  now  had  the  mas- 
tery, and  he  couldn't  see  why  he  had  not  come  to  the 
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rescue.  The  opposiug  voice  of  hate  for  Rob  was  com- 
pletely dead.  His  love  for  Annie  conquered  too  late  for 
him  to  accomplish"  any  good. 

After  paying  Rob's  bill  he  went  back  to  the  dissecting 
room,  leaving  the  little  girl  in  Mrs.  Dolan's  charge,  who 
was  now  all  kindness  since  there  was  money  in  it.  On 
reaching  the  dissecting  room  he  told  Dr.  Henry  part  of  his 
discoveries.  The  Dr.  immediately  offered  to  sit  up  with 
him  the  rest  of  the  night.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted 
by  Will.  The  two  watched  through  the  long  night  in 
almost  absolute  silence.  In  one  mind  curiosity  found 
lodgment ;  in  the  other  vain  regrets  and  the  bitterest  self- 
reproach. 

On  the  next  morning  Will  gave  his  old  friend  a  decent 
burial.  As  soon  as  it  was  over  he  hurried  to  Mrs.  Dolan's 
to  see  after  the  daughter  of  his  two  old  friends.  As  he 
walked  along  he  fondly  hoped  that  one  day  little  Annie 
would  be  like  her  mother,  and  he  could  shower  on  her  his 
gifts  of  love  and  this  world's  goods.  He  wanted  some- 
thing to  love,  and  if  he  could  gain  her  childish  trust  and 
love  there  might  yet  be  some  pleasure  for  him  in  life.  But 
this  was  not  to  be,  for  when  he  reached  Mrs.  Dolan's  he 
met  Jake,  who  was  just  starting  to  find  him.  The  little 
girl  was  very  ill,  having  contracted  pneumonia  through 
exposure  on  the  night  he  found  her. 

During  the  time  that  little  Annie  was  ill,  Will  was  her 
constant  attendant.  He  sought  her  comfort  and  pleasure 
in  every  way.  He  nursed  her  tenderly  and  patiently, 
rarely  ever  leaving  her  bedside.  It  all  availed  nothing,  for 
she  died,  unable  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  that  some- 
time fatal  disease  on  a  system  weakened  by  want  and 
exposure. 

As  her  soul  crossed  the  bounds  of  eternity  the  last  link 
which  bound  Will  to  hope  was  severed.  His  last  hope  of 
retribution  was  gone.  The  future  contained  nothing  for 
him ;  it  was  an  empty  void.     He  had  tried  to  deal  with  his 
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trouble  unsustained  and  alone.  He  had  tried  to  drown 
his  sorrow  in  gaiety  and  fast  living.  He  had  failed,  now 
the  last  prop  was  knocked  from  under  him,  the  last  influ- 
ence for  good  vanished,  and  the  future  was  uncertain  and 
doubtful. 

As  he  paced  his  room  that  night  the  chief  events  of  his 
life  passed  before  him  in  a  solemn  procession.  His  love 
for  Annie  had  made  him  give  up  his  old  home,  yet  his 
hatred  for  Rob  had  even  dominated  his  love  for  Annie. 
When  he  received  the  one  letter  from  Rob  he  knew  then 
that  his  old  friend  needed  the  money  or  he  would  never 
have  written  for  it.  Then  his  love  for  Annie  plead  for  a 
right  action  on  his  part,  but  his  hate  for  Rob  conquered 
with  one  stroke.  He  asked  himself  the  question,  if  life 
was  to  him  worth  living  now,  and  an  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive came  on  his  soul  with  crushing  force.  He  paced  the 
floor  all  night,  harassed  by  these  doubts.  When  the  jan- 
itor entered  Will's  room  on  the  next  morning,  he  found 
him  crouched  in  a  corner  a  raving  maniac,  for  there  was 
ever  before  him  the  body  of  a  snake  with  short  coarse 
black  hair,  having  an  ever-changing  head.  At  one  in- 
stance it  would  be  that  of  his  old  friend,  and  then  the 
flesh  would  vanish,  leaving  a  grinning  skull. 

W.  H.  A. 
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BYRON'S  RELATION  TO  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

Next  to  being  a  great  man  is  to  be  able  to  discover  one 
and  place  the  right  value  upon  him.  The  treatment  of 
Byron  at  the  hands  of  his  critics  shows  the  difficulty  of 
setting  the  right  estimate  on  genius.  The  judgments  of 
men  in  regard  to  him  have  been  as  various  as  they  were 
numerous.  At  one  time  his  fame  reached  such  a  height  as 
to  place  him  above  all  the  poets  of  his  age.  At  another, 
his  name  sunk  to  a  very  low  level  and  it  was  thought  that 
he  could  never  rise  again.  To  many  men  of  his  day 
Byron's  life  was  an  enigma.  Every  one  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  seems  to  have  gotten  an  impression  different 
from  that  of  every  other.  Goethe  says  of  him  :  "A  charac- 
ter of  such  eminence  has  never  existed  before  and  probably 
never  will  come  again.  He  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  genius  of  our  century. ? '  Mr.  Southey  con- 
sidered him  a  little  less  than  the  Devil  incarnate ;  while 
"to  the  Countess  Guiccioli  he  was  an  archangel."  Some 
of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  critics  make  him  the 
greatest  of  English  poets  except  Shakspere.  Carlyle,  com- 
ing a  little  later,  declared :  '  'No  genuine  productive  thought 
was  ever  revealed  by  him  to  mankind.  He  taught  me 
nothing  that  I  had  not  again  to  forget. ' '  And  his  estimate 
of  him  was  that  he  was  a  mere  "sulky  dandy."  Accord- 
ing to  Taine  "he  was  so  great  and  so  English"  that  he 
immediately  becomes  an  encyclopedia  of  all  English  thought 
and  achievement. 

And  so  it  goes  until  the  student  of  Byron  is  almost  lost 
in  bewilderment.  But  the  day  has  come  when  Byron  must 
take  his  proper  place  among  the  poets.  The  prejudice  of 
an  injured  friend  or  the  partiality  of  a  favored  one  have 
passed,  and  the  critics  of  our  day  may  come  to  better  agree- 
ment as  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  man.  But  what- 
ever their  opinions  may  be  on  these  points,  they  all  concur 
when  giving  the  relation  he  sustained  to  his  contem- 
poraries. 
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The  whole  life  of  Byron  was  one  of  conflict.  This  prin- 
ciple seems  to  have  been  "the  breath  of  his  being."  In 
his  infancy  he  betrayed  the  same  spirit  of  defiance  which 
controlled  his  actions  in  later  life.  At  Harrow  his  rebel- 
lious nature  was  seen,  and  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
kicking  party.  Also  at  Cambridge  he  was  known  as  a 
"young  man  of  tumultuous  passions."  And  the  same 
spirit  is  manifested  in  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career. 
It  was  a  struggle  to  make  himself  the  most  important  per- 
sonality in  the  world  of  letters.  His  first  published  work, 
called  "Hours  of  Idleness,"  appeared  in  1807,  when  he 
was  only  nineteen  years  old.  The  reception  given  it  by 
the  press  was  not  very  encouraging.  A  criticism  by  Jeffrey 
in  the  Edinburg  Review,  though  not  so  very  dreadful,  was 
yet  too  severe,  and  the  abuse  heaped  upon  it  by  others  was 
unnecessary.  The  first  thought  which  came  to  Byron  was 
naturally  one  of  resistance.  Such  severity  could  not  silence 
him.  It  wounded  his  pride,  and  drew  from  him  a  satire 
full  of  the  passion  and  indignation  which  these  criticisms 
had  aroused.  He  begins  this  satire,  "English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,"  with  a  vigorous  attack  on  Jeffrey,  but 
not  content  with  this,  soon  enters  into  a  protest  against  all 
the  literary  work  of  the  day.  From  Jeffrey  he  passes  to 
Scott,  from  Scott  to  Southey,  and,  before  he  ends  the  poem, 
he  has  wreaked  his  vengence  upon  all  of  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  this  assault  upon  his 
contemporaries  that  led  to  his  introduction  to  the  literary 
world  and  to  society.  It  came  about  in  this  way :  The 
Holland  House  was  at  this  time  the  most  important  center 
of  the  literary  society  in  England.  Those  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  its  portals  received  a  distinction  which  could  be 
gotten  no  where  else.  Aspirants  to  fame  in  literature, 
therefore,  sought  a  place  in  the  household  of  Lord  Holland, 
and  when  it  was  given  their  success  was  assured.  The  pet 
of  this  society  now  was  Thomas  Moore.     He  had  come  over 
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from  Ireland  a  few  years  before  this  time,  and  had  some- 
how made  his  way  into  the  society  of  lords  and  ladies. 
The  ridicule  that  Byron  threw  upon  a  duel  which  took 
place  between  Jeffrey  and  Moore  offended  young  Moore, 
and  he  wrote  a  sort  of  challenge  to  his  assailant,  which, 
however,  Byron  never  received  until  he  returned  from  Italy 
a  year  later.  By  this  time  the  anger  of  Moore  had  passed 
away.  Besides,  there  was  added  to  the  qualities  Byron 
possessed  as  a  poet,  which  undoubtedly  Moore  now  recog- 
nized, the  attraction  of  being  a  nobleman,  and  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  Byron  saying  that  no  insult  was 
meant  in  what  was  said  of  his  affair,  he  accepted  the  ex- 
planation, quite  willing  that  friendly  feelings  should  exist 
between  them.  A  correspondence  thus  grew  up,  and  not 
long  afterward  they  met  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Rogers.  It 
was  intended  that  only  Moore  and  Byron  be  present,  but 
the  host  received  a  call  from  Thomas  Campbell  on  the 
morning  of  this  day,  and  he  was  invited  to  join  the  party. 
Campbell  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  instead  of  one, 
Byron  met  two  of  the  most  notorious  poets  then  in  England. 
The  evening  was  very  pleasantly  spent,  and  Moore,  who  is 
Byron's  biographer,  was  delighted  with  him.  "The  noble- 
ness of  his  air,  his  beauty,  the  gentleness  of  his  voice  and 
manners,  and — what  was  naturally  not  the  least  attraction 
— his  kindness  to  myself,"  as  he  writes,  captured  him,  and 
he  became  Byron's  friend  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  was 
Byron's  debut  into  the  society  of  his  peers. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Moore's  Life  of 
Byron  are  those  which  show  how  closely  his  own  life  was 
bound  to  that  of  his  hero.  It  is  he  who  tells  the  story  of 
Byron's  marriage  and  the  incident  which  led  up  to  it.  He 
says  that  a  friend,  doubtless  Moore  himself,  seeing  the 
melancholy  frame  of  his  mind,  advised  him  to  marry. 
After  a  short  discussion  of  the  matter,  Byron  decided  that 
he  would,  and  named  Miss  Milbanke.  His  friend  objected 
to  this  on  the  ground  that  she  had  no  fortune,  and  he 
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thought  that  Byron's  financial  condition  would  not  allow 
him  to  marry  without  one.  Agreeing  with  him,  Byron 
consented  that  a  proposal  should  be  written  to  another 
lady.  This  was  done,  but  it  met  with  a  refusal.  His 
friend  was  with  him  when  the  refusal  came,  and  Byron 
said  to  him,  '-You  see  that  after  all  Miss  Milbanke  is  to  be 
the  person."  Accordingly  he  wrote  to  her,  "his  friend 
still  remonstrating  against  his  choice."  When  he  had 
finished  the  note  he  threw  it  down  upon  the  table,  and  his 
friend  picked  it  up  and  read  it.  "Well,  really,  this  is  a 
pretty  letter ;  it  is  a  pity  it  should  not  go, ' '  observed  his 
friend.  "Then  it  shall  go,"  said  Byron,  and  the  letter  was 
sent,  the  result  of  which  was  his  unfortunate  marriage. 
The  incident,  however,  shows  how  intimate  must  have  been 
their  connection. 

In  the  autumn  of  1819,  while  making  a  tour  through 
Italy,  Moore  encountered  his  noble  friend  at  La  Mira,  and 
spent  a  few  days  with  him.  The  time  was  passed  in  Venice 
in  visiting  scenes  of  historic  interest,  and  in  renewing 
recollections  of  old  days  and  nights  spent  in  London.  As 
he  was  preparing  to  leave,  Byron  presented  him  with  the 
"notorious  memoirs,"  with  instructions  not  to  publish 
them  till  after  his  death.  From  what  Byron  said  of  them, 
Moore  judged  that  they  were  very  valuable,  and  being  in 
need  of  money,  succeeded,  on  his  return  to  England,  in 
placing  them  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Murray  as  security 
for  a  £2,000  loan.  At  Byron's  death  there  was  some 
trouble  about  the  owner  of  the  manuscript,  but  it  was 
finally  settled  by  destroying  the  papers  and  leaving  Moore 
in  debt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Moore  canceled  the  debt,  but 
such  a  sacrifice  ill-suited  the  end  of  a  friendship  like  theirs. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  now,  since  Moore's  poetry  is  given 
such  a  low  place  in  literature,  that  Byron  should  have  re- 
garded his  genius  as  something  extraordinary.  But  that 
he  did  so,  we  have  evidence  from  several  sources.  In  his 
letters  to  Moore  he  has  often  given  expression  to  his  high 
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appreciation  of  the  talent  revealed  in  his  verse.  In  con- 
versation with  friends  he  held  the  same  opinion,  and 
betrayed  the  warmth  of  his  affection  for  Moore.  But  the 
highest  compliment  he  ever  paid  to  him  was  in  dedicating 
the  Corsair  to  him. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  Moore  proved  a  false 
friend  to  Byron.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  is  not  for 
us  to  decide.  But  it  can  be  said  with  confidence,  that, 
after  once  giving  him  his  hand,  no  man  ever  remained  a 
more  faithful  friend  to  Moore  than  did  Byron. 

One  of  Byron's  early  friends  was  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This 
friendship  forms  "one  of  the  most  pleasing  pages  of  biog- 
raphy." For  a  while  the  public  regarded  them  as  rivals 
for  literary  fame.  When  Rokeby  and  the  Giaour  came 
out  at  the  same  time  the  students  at  Oxford  ran  to  the 
printers  to  get  the  first  copies,  and  even  made  bets  as  to 
which  of  the  poets  would  rank  higher.  But  such  a  rivalry 
never  existed  between  them.  Only  once  was  there  other 
than  the  most  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  one  for  the 
other,  and  this  was  due  to  the  attack  made  by  Byron 
on  Scott  in  the  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviews." 
Scott's  first  letter  to  Byron,  however,  drew  an  apology 
from  him  for  the  "evil  of  his  nonage,"  beginning  a  friend- 
ship which  lasted  through  life.  When  Scott  saw  that 
Byron  was  beating  him,  he  stepped  aside  to  let  him  pass. 
He  was  too  big-hearted  and  generous  to  be  jealous  of  any 
who  might  be  considered  a  rival.  And  Byron  was  willing 
enough  to  reciprocate  a  friendship  so  freely  offered  by  so 
worthy  a  gentleman.  The  attachment  was  genuine,  no 
affectation  on  the  part  of  either.  A  correspondence  was 
kept  up  between  them  for  some  time,  and  they  often  spoke 
of  the  works  of  each  other  in  very  complimentary  terms. 
At  one  time  Scott  said :  "I  gave  over  writing  romances  be- 
cause Byron  beat  me.  He  hits  the  mark  where  I  don't 
even  pretend  to  fledge  my  arrow.  He  has  access  to  a 
stream  of  sentiment  unknown  to  me."     The  high  esteem 
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in  which  the  younger  poet  held  the  friendship  of  Scott  is 
proven  by  an  act  a  little  earlier  than  this.  When  the  pub- 
lic regarded  them  as  rivals,  and  it  seemed  that  Scott  would 
be  dethroned  and  Byron  enthroned,  Byron  tried  to  put  an 
end  to  any  comparisons  drawn  between  them  by  presenting 
his  friend  with  a  copy  of  the  Giaour  with  this  phrase : 
"To  the  Monarch  of  Parnassus."  Also  a  little  later  he 
dedicated  his  drama  Cain  to  Scott,  who  accepted  it  with 
words  of  praise  and  appreciation  of  the  author's  talents. 
"From  those  sentiments  he  never  swerved,  recognizing  to 
the  last  the  breadth  of  character  of  the  most  generous  of 
his  critics,  and  referring  to  him,  during  his  later  years  in 
Italy,  as  the  Wizard  and  the  Ariosto  of  the  North." 
Their  opportunities  for  meeting  were  few,  but  the  history 
of  their  disassociated  life  makes  us  believe  that  constant 
companionship  would  have  only  deepened  the  friendly 
feeling  which  existed  between  them. 

The  meeting  of  Byron  and  Shelley  is  rather  singular. 
After  a  brilliant  career  of  four  years  in  England,  Byron,  a 
broken  man,  sick  at  heart,  with  no  hope  for  the  future, 
sought  refuge  from  public  scorn  among  the  Alps.  Soon 
after  the  suicide  of  his  wife,  Shelley  too,  tired  of  wander- 
ing about  through  the  island,  crossed  over  to  the  continent 
and  was  now  living  in  Italy.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  two  poets  met  near  Geneva.  Their  common  interest  in 
poetry  and  the  sympathy  aroused  by  the  contact  of  two 
such  forsaken  beings,  brought  them  together  frequently. 
They  remained  in  Italy  during  a  whole  summer,  spending 
much  of  the  time  in  amusements  of  different  kinds,  in 
swimming  (which  exercise  was  one  of  Lord  Byron's  chief 
delights),  in  moonlight  wanderings  or  in  boat-riding  on  the 
lakes.  Sometimes  a  visit  to  a  grand  display  of  scenery  in 
the  Alps  was  the  programme  of  a  day.  Or  on  a  rainy  day 
perhaps  a  long  conversation  on  poetry  was  prolonged  far 
into  the  night. 

For  the  next  few  years  they  were  thrown  together  often, 
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and  at  one  time  occupied  the  same  house.  In  the  summer 
of  1818  Shelley  paid  a  visit  to  Byron  at  Venice.  This 
visit  was  a  memorable  event  in  the  life  of  Shelley.  It  gave 
birth  to  his  Julian  and  Maddalo,  a  poem  which  gives  us  a 
picture  of  their  life  in  Italy. 

A  year  or  two  later  they  met  in  Ravenna.  The  object  of 
this  meeting  was  to  join  Leigh  Hunt  in  a  literary  enter- 
prise. The  plan  was  to  start  a  quarterly  magazine,  to  be 
called  the  Liberal,  and  published  in  London,  though  writ- 
ten in  Italy.  The  Liberal  was  started,  but  its  life  was 
made  short  by  the  sudden  death  of  Shelley.  It  had  no 
value  in  itself,  its  only  interest  here  being  the  connection 
of  Byron  and  Shelley  with  it. 

Contact  of  two  such  souls  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  life 
of  each.  Byron  owed  much  of  his  best  thought  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Shelley.  He  never  made  any  reference  to 
Shelley  in  his  poems,  but  he  knew  the  value  of  the  man 
and  felt  the  influence  his  life  exerted  upon  him.  Perhaps 
Byron  understood  Shelley  better  than  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  while  others  found  him  morbid  and  reserved, 
he  found  him  one  of  the  most  companionable  men  he  had 
met. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and 
Southey,  a  group  of  poets  for  whom  Byron  had  a  positive 
aversion.  And  yet  we  are  not  surprised  at  this,  for  Byron 
represented  a  brotherhood  of  poets  whose  theory  of  life 
stood  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  the  Wordsworthian 
group.  '  'What  a  wonderful  difference  between  that  frugal 
and  poor  brotherhood,  pure,  honorable,  and  unknown,  in 
all  their  flush  of  youthful  ardor  and  high  thought,  and 
this  other,  perhaps  more  splendidly  endowed,  richer,  of 
higher  fortunes  and  far  more  unhappy!  The  former 
preached  the  sacredness  of  love,  the  wonder  and  mystery 
of  life,  the  nobleness  of  duty,  the  loveliness  of  self-devo- 
tion. To  the  younger  brethren  duty  had  no  existence,  nor 
authority  nor  the  restraints  of  nature  grave  and  chaste." 
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The  warfare  between  Byron  and  this  group  of  poets  was 
begun  early  in  his  life.  In  his  "English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers"  their  names  suffered  with  the  others.  Why 
he  denounced  them  can  be  explained  only  by  his  subse- 
quent life,  which  shows  that  he  was  a  man  full  of  passions 
easily  aroused,  and  when  aroused  to  anger  spent  upon  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty.  All  the  forces  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  wrapt  up  in  him,  and  these  elements  of  his 
nature  were  predominant.  Hence  he  became  a  great  de- 
structive critic  of  all  English  life  and  customs,  and  no  less 
of  the  poetry  of  his  age.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pope, 
and  thought  that  his  poetry  was  the  standard  by  which  all 
poetry  should  be  measured.  In  1817  he  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  all  upon  a  wrong 
revolutionary  poetical  system.  And  he  adds  :  "I  am  more 
confirmed  in  this  by  having  lately  gone  over  some  of  our 
classics,  particularly' Pope,  whom  I  tried  in  this  way :  I 
took  Moore's  poems,  and  my  own,  and  some  others,  and 
went  over  them  side  by  side  with  Pope's,  and  I  was  really 
astonished  and  mortified  at  the  ineffable  distance  in  point 
of  sense,  learning,  effect,  and  even  imagination,  passion 
and  invention,  between  the  little  Queen  Anne's  man,  and 
us  of  the  Lower  Empire. ' '  In  his  attack  on  these  poets  he 
dubs  Southey  a  "ballad-monger;"  Wordsworth  a  "dull 
disciple"  of  the  same  school  of  poets  who, 

"Both  by  precept  and  example  shows 
That  prose  is  verse  and  verse  is  only  prose ;" 

And  Coleridge : 

' '  The  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass. 
*    *    *    *    the  laureate  of  the  long-eared  kind. " 

The  attack  thus  made  on  Southey  was  the  beginning  of 
a  life-long  strife  between  Byron  and  that  gentleman,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  English  literature.  Only  once 
was  it  abated,  and  this  time  just  long  enough  for  them  to 
become  acquainted.  When  Southey  was  visiting  in  Lon- 
don in  1813  he  met  Byron  at  the  Holland  House.     At  the 
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time  they  were  very  favorably  impressed  with  each  other, 
Byron  being  particularly  struck  with  Southey's  "epic 
appearance."  But  the  incident  only  shows  the  vacillating 
nature  of  Byron.  A  little  later,  when  ready  to  dedicate 
Don  Juan,  he  found  no  personage  better  suited  than  the 
virtuous  Laureate  to  whom  such  a  satire  could  be  inscribed. 
Against  an  attack  on  his  own  character  alone  Southey 
would  perhaps  not  have  tried  to  defend  himself,  but  to 
bring  poetry  down  from  the  sacred  altar  upon  which  it  had 
been  placed  through  the  efforts  of  Milton,  Johnson,  Addi- 
son and  Wordsworth,  and  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for  carrying 
in  disguise  lewd  thoughts  and  wanton  imaginations,  was 
more  than  he  could  stand.  He  felt  that  humanity  had 
been  wronged  and  literature  defamed,  and  in  his  preface  to 
" A  Vision  of  Judgment"  he  lamented  the  fact,  attributing 
much  of  the  evil  to  "the  Satanic  School."  Several  letters 
of  a  hostile  nature  followed,  until  one  from  Southey, 
printed  in  the  London  Courier,  so  excited  the  feelings  of 
Byron  that  he  wrote  a  challenge  to  the  Laureat,  and  sent 
it  to  Mr.  Kinnaird  for  delivery.  Mr.  Kinnaird,  however, 
saw  the  absurdity  of  such  an  action  and  never  forwarded 
the  challenge ;  and  Southey  never  heard  of  it  until  after 
the  death  of  the  author.  But  a  few  months  later  another 
"Vision  of  Judgment"  appeared,  this  one  from  the  hand 
of  Byron.  This  poem  is  the  most  witty  and  brilliant  piece 
of  satire  that  has  been  written  during  this  century.  '  'Every 
line  that  does  not  convulse  with  laughter  stings  or  lashes." 
The  tables  now  turned  and  the  laugh  went  over  to  the  other 
side.  Southey  was  almost  entirely  void  of  humor,  and 
when  he  attacked  a  man  of  superior  powers  he  necessarily 
met  with  defeat. 

Byron's  relation  to  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  was  much 
the  same  as  that  he  sustained  to  Southey,  though  no  open 
conflict  broke  out  between  them.  In  the  beginning  of 
their  lives  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  could  be  seen  in 
them  all  alike,  but  their  natures  were  quite  different  and 
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their  course  of  life  soon  began  to  change.  In  1808,  a  few- 
months  after  the  "Hours  of  Idleness"  appeared,  Words- 
worth is  reported  to  have  said:  "These  reviewers  put  me 
out  of  patience.  Here  is  a  young  man  who  has  written  a 
volume  of  poetry ;  and  these  fellows,  just  because  he  is  a 
lord,  set  upon  him.  The  young  man  will  do  something,  if 
he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun.  But  these  reviewers  seem  to 
think  that  noboby  may  write  poetry  unless  he  lives  in  a 
garret."  These  are  encouraging  words,  but  unfortunately 
they  never  reached  Byron.  "If  he  had  known  that,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Byron,  when  she  heard  this,  years  later,  "he 
never  wo  aid  have  attacked  Wordsworth.  He  went  one  day 
to  meet  him  at  dinner,  and  I  said,  'Well,  how  did  the 
young  poet  get  on  with  the  old  one!'  'Why,  to  tell  the 
truth,'  said  he,  'I  had  but  one  feeling  from  the  beginning 
of  the  visit  to  the  end,  and  that  was  reverence.' "  But 
this  is  only  another  incident  which  illustrates  the  vacillat- 
ing nature  of  Byron.  When  he  became  a  recognized  poet 
of  wonderful  talents,  he  appreciated  neither  the  life  of 
Wordsworth  nor  his  work.  Of  his  work,  he  once  wrote  : 
"His  performances,  since  the  "Lyrical  Ballads, "  are  miser- 
ably inadequate  to  the  ability  that  lurks  w7ithin  him." 
His  attitude  toward  Coleridge  was  similar  to  this.  Cole- 
ridge was,  besides  a  poet,  a  metaphysician,  and  one 
reference  made  to  him  in  Don  Juan  gives  Byron's  opinion 
of  his  attainments  along  this  line.  After  comparing  the 
Lakers  to  a  nest  of  '  'four  and  twenty  blackbirds  in  a  pie, ' ' 
he  turns  to  Coleridge  and  writes : 

"And  Coleridge,  too,  has  lately  taken  wing, 
But  like  a  hawk  encumbered  with  his  hood, — 
Explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation — 
I  wish  he  would  explain  his  Explanation." 

Byron's  opinion  of  this  group,  though  in  some  moments 
of  his  life  changed,  remained  virtually  the  same  as  that 
formed  in  the  beginning. 
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His  relation  to  his  contemporaries  well  illustrates  the 
stormy  character  of  his  nature.  His  friends  were  his 
through  his  own  choice ;  his  enemies  were  his  largely 
because  he  did  not  wish  them  to  be  otherwise. 

B.  R.  C. 


THE  OLD  FARM  HOME. 

Far  yonder  where  the  dark-top  pines 

Float  level  in  a  sea  of  blue, 
Where  dreamy  smoke  retires  and  lines 
The  tree-tops  with  a  pallid  hue ; 

Often  there  my  thoughts  are  turning, 
Gladly  would  I  cease  all  learning 
Could  I  but  fulfill  this  yearning, 
Old  Home  for  thee. 

I  can  see  the  old-time  dwelling 

Standing  with  an  ancient  mien, 
All  its  walls  and  columns  telling 
Of  a  splendor  now  unseen. 
On  the  hill  the  oak  tops  looming, 
In  the  sun  the  flowers  are  blooming 
And  distill  their  sweet  perfuming 
Old  Home  for  thee. 

Weather-beaten  is  thy  covering, 

On  thy  side  the  moss  hath  crept ; 
Twittering  swallows  gayly  hovering 
O'er  the  chimneys  now  unkept. 
Boldly  stands  thy  massive  form, 
Defying  still  the  raging  storm, 
Yet  my  love  grows  ever  warm, 
Old  Home  for  thee. 

Once  was  heard  the  healthy  laughter 

In  the  first  fresh  hours  of  morn, 
And  no  slumberer  lingered  after 
Once  had  winked  the  eye  of  dawn. 
Joy  there  was  in  tilling  soil, 
Sweet  contentment  followed  toil, 
And  unknown  was  life's  turmoil, 
Old  Home  with  thee. 

When  flickers  evening  sun  to  gloom, 
The  cowboys  o'er  the  meadows  roam, 

And  through  the  valley's  wild  perfume 
The  cows  come  drifting  slowly  home. 
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Far  adown  the  vale  rings  out 
The  careless  cowboys'  mellow  shout, 
And  all  things  wend  their  homeward  route 
Old  Home  to  thee. 

When,  at  last,  the  week  was  done, 

Came  the  day  of  peaceful  rest, 
Father,  Mother,  Daughter,  Son, 
Sought  the  old  church  to  be  blest. 
There  the  truth  was  simply  told, 
The  same  old  story  as  of  old, 
And  it  did  more  love  unfold 
Old  Home  in  thee. 

In  the  pensive  afternoon 

When  the  leaves  forgot  their  hold, 
Each  with  the  other  did  comune 
And  each  that  fell  a  story  told ; 
Then  came  the  social  talk  of  neighbors, 
Talking  of  their  rugged  labors, 
Not  of  strife  and  bloody  sabres — 
•Old  Home  of  thee. 

When  the  hours  were  speeding  fast, 

And  the  fire  was  growing  low, 
When  each  flicker  seemed  the  last 
And  dying  embers  faint  did  glow ; 
Then  the  Holy  Book  was  read, 
From  each  heart  a  prayer  said, 
And  each,  happy,  went  to  bed, 
Old  Home  in  thee. 

To-day  the  basement's  bare  and  still, 

Some  spirit  lurketh  in  its  gloom, 
And  the  spider  spins  at  will 
With  no  hand  to  stay  its  loom. 
Up  the  winding  stairs  I  wander, 
At  the  top  I  halt  and  ponder, 
And  I  wish  for  those  up  yonder, 
Old  Home  for  thee. 

But  years  ago  they  left  us  here 

To  run  the  world  as  we  might  choose ; 
The  old  farm  home  they  held  so  dear 
Was  left  for  us  to  keep  and  use. 
But  now  we  walk  the  busy  street, 
With  worried  brain  and  wearied  feet, 
And  ever  crave  that  dear  retreat 
Old  Home  with  thee. 
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O  let  me  breathe  the  generous  air, 

And  feel  the  wild  woods  course  my  veins, 
There  I  can  pray  a  natural  prayer 
'Mid  universal  choral  strains. 
And  on  that  same  familiar  scene, 
Where  first  set  forth  my  life  serene, 
O  may  my  soul  this  vesture  wean 
Old  Home  from  thee. 

When  this  vast  humming  ball  in  space 
Has  lost  the  note  of  tuneful  spheres, 
Where'er  may  be  my  resting  place 
My  love  shall  grow  through  buried  years. 
Shall  grow  when  kingdoms  smothered  lie, 
When  quick -winged  Time  forgets  to  fly, 
And  stars  no  longer  fleck  the  sky, 
Old  Home  for  thee. 

D.  W.  Newsom. 


BART.  F.  MOORE  ON  SECESSION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION.* 

Bartholomew  Figures  Moore  was  born  near  Fishing 
Creek,  Halifax  County,  N.  C,  January  29,  1801.  The 
first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  his  father's 
farm.  In  1818  he  entered  the  State  University  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1820.  From  1820-23  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  began 
at  Nashville,  N.  C,  remaining  there  until  1835,  when  he 
removed  to  Halifax  county,  his  old  home.  In  December, 
1828,  he  was  married  to  Louisa  Boddie,  daughter  of  Geo. 
Boddie,  Esq.,  of  Nash  county,  who  died  November  4th, 
1829. 

On  April  19,  1835,  he  married  Lucy  W.  Boddie,  another 
daughter  of  George  Boddie,  Esq.  He  served  in  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1836-'44,  with  the  exception  of  '38.  In 
1848  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Graham  as  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  and  the  next  Legislature  elected  him 

*The  material  from  which  this  paper  was  written  was  taken  from  a 
Memorial  Pamphlet,  issued  by  the  Bar  of  North  Carolina,  and  letters  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Moore  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Capehart,  of  Kittrell,  N.  C.  They 
belong  to  the  papers  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Trinity  College. 
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to  that  position.  In  1857  lie  resigned  the  position  of 
Attorney  General  in  consequence  of  an  appointment  on  a 
commission  to  revise  the  statute  law  of  the  State.  In  1848 
he  moved  to  Raleigh,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  on 
November  27,  1878. 

In  all  the  long  career  of  Mr.  Moore,  as  a  lawyer,  a  states- 
man, or  as  a  private  citizen,  there  is  probably  nothing 
which  brings  out  the  true  character  of  the  man  so  well  as 
the  course  he  chose  to  pursue  during  the  days  of  secession 
and  reconstruction.  He  was  by  conviction  a  Federalist, 
both  in  politics  and  in  the  construction,  which,  as  a  lawyer, 
he  placed  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
when  the  question  of  secession  arose  he  declared  himself 
unalterably  opposed  to  it.  For  his  views  he  was  bitterly 
denounced  by  some,  but  few  then  stopped  to  consider,  and 
fewer  still  recognized,  the  true  motive  which  prompted  him 
in  taking  such  a  course. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  then  existing  circumstances, 
it  was  indeed  a  bold  step,  and  one  fraught  with  the  most 
serious  consequences,  especially  to  a  man  in  the  high  posi- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Moore  had  attained.  He  was  then,  and 
had  been  for  many  years,  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  lawyers  in  the  State.  His  brief  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  the  State  vs.  Will,  which,  when  decided, 
settled  then  and  forever  afterwards  the  true  relations  be- 
tween master  and  slave  in  North  Carolina,  stood  then,  as 
it  probably  does  until  this  day,  as  the  greatest  piece  of 
legal  argument  ever  produced  in  the  State.  The  revision 
of  the  statute  law  of  the  State,  which  was  entirely  under 
his  supervision,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  his  individual  labor, 
was  looked  upon  by  the  ablest  critics  as  a  work  of  marked 
ability.  Had  he  espoused  the  cause  of  secession,  no  man 
would  have  stood  higher  among  the  leaders  than  he.  But 
fortunately  Mr.  Moore  was  prompted  by  higher  and  nobler 
motives  than  the  mere  mercenary,  and  although  deserted 
by  friends  and  colleagues,  he  remained  true  to  his  honest 
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convictions  and  unhesitatingly  declared  his  opinion  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  opportunity  presented. 

Mr.  Moore  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  South  had 
grounds  for  complaint,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  daugh- 
ter:  "I  would  not  impress  upon  you  that  the  South  has  no 
cause  of  complaint.  She  has  many,  but  if  for  such  cause 
a  people  may  quit  their  alliances,  then  there  can  be  no 
durable  union." 

To  him  there  could  be  no  reliable  liberty  of  the  State 
without  the  union  of  the  States.  He  was  a  close  student 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  thoroughly 
understood  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded.  He 
plainly  foresaw  the  almost  inevitable  results  of  a  union  of 
the  Southern  States  based  upon  the  principle  which 
prompted  secession.  A  nation  composed  of  States  whose 
union  was  optional,  and  necessarily  weak,  could  only  come 
to  confusion  and  ruin. 

Probably  his  own  words  can  give  us  the  best  idea  of  how 
he  looked  upon  the  matter.  In  his  will  he  says  :  "I  was 
unable,  under  my  conviction  of  the  solemn  duties  of 
patriotism,  to  give  any  excuse  for,  or  countenance  to,  the 
civil  war  of  1861,  without  sacrificing  all  self-respect.  My 
judgment  was  the  instructor  of  my  conscience,  and  no  man 
suffered  greater  misery  than  did  I,  as  the  scenes  of  battle 
unfolded  the  bloody  carnage  of  war  in  the  midst  of  our 
homes.  I  had  been  taught  under  the  deep  conviction  of 
my  judgment  that  there  could  be  no  reliable  liberty  of  my 
State  without  the  union  of  the  States,  and  being  devoted 
to  my  State,  I  felt  that  I  should  desert  her  whenever  I 
should  aid  to  destroy  the  Union.  I  could  not  imagine  a 
more  terrible  spectacle  than  that  of  beholding  the  sun 
shining  upon  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of 
States  dissolved,  discordant  and  belligerent,  and  on  a  land 
rent  with  civil  feuds  and  drenched  in  fraternal  blood. 
With  this  horrible  picture  of  anarchy  and  blood  looming 
up  before  my  eyes,  I  could  not,  as  a  patriot,  consent  to 
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welcome  its  approach  to  '  my  own,  my  native  land, '  and 
truly  was  I  happy  when  I  saw  the  sun  of  peace  rising  with 
the  glorious  promise  to  shine  once  more  on  States  equal, 
free,  honored  and  united." 

There  have  been  few,  if  any,  of  our  great  men  who  have 
placed  a  higher  estimate  upon  a  good  government,  and  a 
free  and  contented  people,  than  did  Mr.  Moore.  He  hesi- 
tated at  no  obstacle,  it  matters  not  how  great,  when  the 
purity  of  the  government  was  at  stake.  In  a  letter  to  his 
daughter  he  says:  "I  have  written,  my  dear  child,  more 
on  politics  than  I  intended,  but  how  can  I  help  it,  when  I 
regard  our  country  as  the  best  inheritance  I  can  leave  to 
my  children ;  of  far  greater  value  than  all  my  property,  if 
that  might  be  preserved  in  the  general  wreck  of  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  day. ' ' 

Never  did  Mr.  Moore  show  the  honesty  of  his  purpose, 
and  the  true  love  he  felt  for  North  Carolina  better  or  to 
more  effect  than  in  the  service  which  he  rendered  in  the 
utter  confusion  which  followed  immediately  upon  the  sur- 
render. Time  had  proved  the  correctness  of  his  views,  and 
now  when  the  days  of  reconstruction  began  he  came  for- 
ward as  the  leader  in  restoring  North  Carolina  to  her  for- 
mer position  in  the  Union,  which  he  had  fought  so  hard 
for  her  to  maintain.  On  account  of  his  position  in  regard 
to  secession,  the  Federal  authorities  sought  his  advice. 
Just  after  the  close  of  the  war  President  Johnson  invited 
Mr.  Moore  to  come  to  Washington  to  join  in  a  consulta- 
tion in  regard  to  the  taking  of  North  Carolina  back  into 
the  Union.  He  advised  that  she  should  at  once  be  recog- 
nized with  only  such  changes  in  her  constitution  as  were 
necessary  to  make  it  better  conform  to  the  changed  state 
of  affairs.  These  changes  he  said  the  people  should  be 
allowed  to  make  themselves  and  in  their  accustomed  way. 
Mr.  Moore's  advice  was  not  heeded,  but  it  did  not  cause 
him  for  a  moment  to  cease  his  efforts  in  his  State's  behalf. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  called  by  Pres- 
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ident  Johnson,  Mr.  Moore  was  a  prominent  member  and 
warmly  supported  the  adoption  of  every  measure  which 
tended  to  place  North  Carolina  in  what  he  conceived  was 
her  proper  place  in  the  Union.  His  ambition  was  that  she 
should  not  have  her  privileges  curtailed, but  should  stand  on 
an  equal  footing  with  any  State  in  the  Union.  Although 
he  believed  in  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  yet  he  was  bit- 
terly opposed  to  negro  suffrage  and  vigorously  fought 
against  it.  He  realized  that  the  ignorant  negroes  had  no 
idea  of  self-government,  and  to  place  the  ballot  in  their 
hands  meant  no  end  of  trouble  for  the  whites  of  the  South. 
Military  rule  was  alike  obnoxious  in  his  sight.  The  pres- 
ence of  Federal  soldiers  to  enforce  laws  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  considered  the  rights  of  North  Carolin- 
ians to  govern  themselves. 

Mr.  Moore  had  little  respect  for  the  constitution  of  1868, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  a  convention  acting  under  the 
orders  of  General  Canby,  and  which  is  now  generally 
known  as  the  "Canby  Constitution." 

In  a  letter  dated  March  28,  1868,  he  says  :  "  It  is  in  my 
view,  with  some  exceptions,  a  wretched  basis  to  secure 
liberty  or  property.  The  legislative  authority  rests  upon 
ignorance  without  a  single  check  except  senatorial  age 
against  legislative  plunder  by  exorbitant  taxation. ' '  Fur- 
ther on  in  the  same  letter  he  says  again  :  ' '  The  Radical 
party  purposes  to  fill  our  Congressional  representation  with 
those  men  recently  introduced  from  other  quarters  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  impose  them  upon  us  through  the 
instrumentality  and  league  of  the  ignorance  of  the  State, 
nor  have  they  stopped  there — they  have  proposed  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  our  Superior  Courts  men  whose 
knowledge  of  law  is  contemptible  and  far  below  the 
requirements  of  a  decent  County  Court  lawyer.  The  party 
has  had  no  regard,  unless  where  they  thought  they  would 
increase  their  strength,  for  the  selection  of  a  single  man  of 
worth  or  intelligence  for  any  office,  however  high  might  be 
the  qualifications  demanded  for  it." 
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Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Canby  constitution  polit- 
ical- excitement  in  North  Carolina  became  very  intense,  and 
certain  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  openly  engaged  in 
the  canvass.  Against  this  Mr.  Moore  felt  that  something 
should  be  done  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  court.  He 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  bar  and  naturally  felt  that 
he  should  take  the  lead  in  the  matter.  Accordingly  he 
drew  up  and  had  published  in  the  Daily  Sentinel  of  April 
19,  1869,  the  following  article,  entitled:  "A  Solemn  Pro- 
test of  the  Bar  of  North  Carolina  Against  Judicial  Inter- 
ference in  Political  Affairs."  "  The  undersigned  present, 
or  former,  members  of  the  bar  of  North  Carolina,  have 
witnessed  the  late  public  demonstrations  of  political  par- 
tizanship  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
with  profound  regret  and  unfeigned  alarm  for  the  purity 
of  the  future  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Active  and  open  participation  in  the  strife  of  political 
contests  by  any  judge  of  the  State,  so  far  as  we  recollect, 
or  tradition  or  history  has  informed  us,  was  unknown  to 
the  people  until  the  late  exhibitions.  To  say  that  these 
were  unexpected,  and  a  prediction  of  them  by  the  wisest 
among  us  would  have  been  spurned  as  incredible,  would 
not  express  half  of  our  astonishment  or  the  painful  shock 
suffered  by  our  feelings  when  we  sa^v  the  humiliating  fact 
accomplished.  Not  only  did  we  not  anticipate  it,  but  we 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  be  done  in  our  day.  Many  of 
us  have  passed  through  political  times  almost  as  excited  as 
those  of  to-day:  and  most  of  us,  recently,  through  one 
more  excited ;  but,  never  before  have  we  seen  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  singly  or  en  masse,  move  from  that 
becoming  propriety  so  indispensable  to  secure  the  respect 
of  the  people,  and,  throwing  aside  the  ermine,  rush  into 
the  mad  contest  of  politics  under  the  excitement  of  drums 
and  flags.  From  the  unerring  lessons  of  the  past  we  are 
assured  that  a  judge  who  openly  and  publicly  displays  his 
political  party  zeal  renders  himself  unfit  to  hold  the  '  bal- 
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ance  of  justice,'  and  whenever  an  occasion  may  offer  to 
serve  his  fellow-partizans  he  will  yield  to  the  temptation, 
and  the  'wavering  balance'  will  shake. 

"It  is  a  natural  weakness  in  man  that  he  who  warmly 
and  publicly  identifies  himself  with  a  political  party  will 
be  tempted  to  uphold  the  party  which  upholds  him,  and 
all  experience  teaches  us  that  a  partizan  judge  cannot  be 
safely  trusted  to  settle  the  great  principles  of  a  political 
constitution,  while  he  reads  and  studies  the  book  of  its 
laws  under  the  banners  of  a  party. 

"Unwilling  that  our  silence  should  be  construed  into  an 
indifference  to  the  humiliating  spectacle  now  passing  around 
us;  influenced  solely  by  a  spirit  of  love  and  veneration  for 
the  past  purity  which  has  distinguished  the  administration 
of  law  in  our  State,  and  animated  by  the  hope  that  the 
voice  of  the  bar  of  North  Carolina  will  not  be  powerless  to 
avert  the  pernicious  example  which  we  have  denounced, 
and  to  repress  its  contagious  influence,  we  have  under  a 
sense  of  solemn  duty  subscribed  and  published  this  paper." 

The  above  article  was  signed  by  one  hundred  and  eight 
prominent  attorneys,  which  was  about  one -fifth  of  the 
entire  number  in  the  State  at  that  time.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  at  once  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  famous 
"contempt  proceedings"  begun.  Chief  Justice  Pearson 
issued  orders  that  those  lawyers  whose  names  were  signed 
to  the  article  should  hereafter  be  debarred  from  further 
practice  in  the  courts  unless  they  should  appear  before  him 
and  show  cause  to  the  contrary.  To  save  expense  and 
shorten  matters  notice  was  served  on  only  three  of  the 
attorneys,  Messrs.  Moore,  Bragg  and  Haywood.  When 
answer  to  the  charge  was  made,  Messrs.  Battle,  Person, 
Fowle  and  Barnes  appeared  for  the  defendants.  No  denial 
of  writing  and  publishing  the  article  was  made  by  the 
defendants,  but  they  did  disavow  any  intention  of  com- 
mitting contempt  or  of  doing  injury  to  the  court.  On  the 
other  hand  they  declared  their  purpose  was  to  preserve  the 
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purity  of  the  court  and  protect  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Judge  Pearson  gave  quite  an  elaborate  opinion  on 
the  case,  strongly  implying  the  guilt  of  the  parties  accused, 
but  decided  under  the  law  which  grants  the  accused  the 
privilege  of  coming  into  court  and  purging  himself  by 
pleading  a  disavowal  of  any  intention  to  commit  contempt. 
Their  disavowal,  coming  within  the  rule,  they  were  excused, 
but  not  acquitted. 

The  court  seemed  glad  to  let  the  matter  go  as  it  did,  and 
well  it  might.  The  rebuke  was  merited,  and  the  court  has 
never  recovered  from  its  effect. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Moore's  motives 
in  administering  this  reproof,  and  although  he  came  out  of 
the  contest  victorious,  the  whole  matter  was  a  source  of 
the  deepest  regret  to  him.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  his  daugh- 
ter: "  While  I  rejoice  that  my  course  is  sustained  by  all 
the  virtuous  and  sensible,  yet  I  weep  over  the  degradation 
into  which  the  court  has  plunged  itself  and  the  liberties  of 
freemen.  I  had  no  purpose  to  degrade  the  court;  God 
knows  that  my  only  object  was  to  purify  and  elevate  it. 
The  conduct  of  individuals  composing  the  court  was  unbe- 
coming the  judges  according  to  my  judgment,  founded 
upon  all  the  past  examples  of  the  enlightened  men  who 
had  adorned  our  annals.  1  saw  that  if  such  conduct  should 
be  tolerated  and  become  common,  the  judiciary  would  sink 
into  partizan  political  corruption.  I  felt  it  my  duty,  as 
the  oldest  member  of  the  bar,  to  lift  my  wavering  voice 
against  the  pernicious  example.  I  did  so  as  an  act  of  duty. 
I  feel  now  still  more  sensibly  that  it  was  my  duty." 

This  one  act  was  probably  the  greatest  single  service  ever 
rendered  by  any  man  in  our  State  in  the  cause  of  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  same  spirit  of  bold  oppo- 
sition to  what  he  considered  harmful  to  the  State,  which 
characterized  Mr.  Moore's  course  during  the  days  of  seces- 
sion and  reconstruction,  is  seen  throughout  his  entire  life. 
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And  whatever  may  be  said  of  him  along  other  lines,  he 

certainly  stood  as  an  unselfish  protector  of  the  people's 

interests,  displaying  in  his  actions  a  foresight  and  sound 

judgment  displayed  by  few. 

J.  P.  Gibbons. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  ASPEN  TREE. 

An  aspen  stood  by  the  garden  wall, 

The  children  played  below, 
And  wondered  that  it  always  shook, 

Without  a  breeze  to  blow. 

They  asked  it  if  some  awful  sin, 

Or  dread  of  unseen  foe, 
Or  thought  of  winter  cold  and  chill, 

Could  make  it  tremble  so. 

With  trembling  bough  and  quiv'ring  leaf, 

The  aspen  thus  replied : 
'Twas  on  my  wood  long,  long  ago, 

That  the  King  of  Glory  died. 

And  so  on  calmest  summer  day, 

When  all  beside  is  still, 
No  sound  of  bird,  no  breath  of  air, 

I  feel  my  members  thrill. 

In  shame  my  leaflets  bow  to  earth, 

My  limbs  all  bend  in  shame. 
And  tremors,  as  of  palsied  age, 

Go  stealing  through  my  frame. 

To  quiver  and  shake  from  foot  to  crest, 

Forever  until  I  die, 
'Tis  this  that  gives  me  such  unrest, 

And  makes  me  always  sigh. 

H.  M.  North. 
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Tentorial. 


J.  A.  SHARP, -         Chief  Editor. 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr., Assistant  Editor. 


Why  can't  we  have  a  Glee  Club  in  college?  It  is  not 
because  we  have  not  the  instruments  or  sufficiently  trained 
voices.  We  have  both,  at  least  enough  to  make  a  beginning. 
It  is  because  no  one  will  volunteer  to  attempt  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  a  club.  Can  we  not  arouse  ourselves  along  that 
line  and  help  build  up  our  college  spirit?  Who  will  be  the 
first  to  make  a  step  in  this  direction?  If  some  one  will  only 
make  a  beginning,  many  will  join  in  and  we  can  have  a  Glee 
Club  that  will  be  a  credit  to  our  institution. 


Trinity  and  Wake  Forest  will  meet  in  an  inter-collegiate 
debate  in  Raleigh  on  Thanksgiving  night,  November  25. 
Each  institution  will  be  represented  by  three  speakers.  The 
question  to  be  discussed  is:  "Ought  the  system  of  water 
works,  lighting  and  street  cars  to  be  operated  by  the  city  for 
its  people,  or  by  private  individuals  ?' '  Inter-collegiate  debates 
have  been  held  among  the  Northern  colleges  with  good  results. 
They  awaken  college  pride  and  spirit  and  tend  to  foster  a  harm- 
less jealousy  between  the  respective  institutions.  If  we  can 
realize  such  results,  inter-collegiate  debating  is  something  we 
should  encourage.  Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  this 
first  debate  a  success  and  establish  it  as  a  yearly  event,  an 
event  which  will  no  doubt  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  institu- 
tions concerned. 


To  the  friends  of  good  government  all  over  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  who  have  watched  with  intense  interest 
the  mayoralty  campaign  in  New  York  the  news  of  the  election 
of  Van  Wyck  comes  with  peculiarly  discouraging  force.     His 
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election  is  a  signal  victory  for  the  forces  of  organized  corrup- 
tion over  purity  in  politics  ;  a  victory  for  the  rule  of  the 
"bosses"  as  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  people.  The  issues 
at  stake  made  this  a  campaign  not  only  of  National,  but  of 
international  importance,  and  the  defeat  of  Low  will  very 
probably  be  accepted  by  many  as  marking  the  failure  of  pop- 
ular government  in  large  cities.  It  is,  too,  a  serious  blow  at 
purity  in  national  politics,  for  national  politics  cannot  be 
kept  pure  if  corrupt  methods  prevail  in  our  cities. 

The  issues  were  clearly  drawn.  While  there  were  several 
candidates  in  the  field,  the  fight  narrowed  down  to  Low  and 
Van  Wyck — one  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character,  making 
a  clean  fight  for  good  government,  and  aided  by  almost  the 
entire  pulpit  and  press  of  the  city  ;  the  other  a  mere  figure- 
head, the  tool  of  a  corrupt  "  boss"  who  will  run  the  city  for 
what  there  is  in  it  for  him  and  his  followers. 

The  appeals  made  in  a  campaign  of  this  kind  to  party  loy- 
alty seem  absurd,  yet  they  often  prove  eftective.  The  man 
who  has  sense  enough  to  come  to  an  intelligent  opinion  upon 
any  matter  of  public  importance  who  can  be  reached  by  an 
appeal  of  this  nature  must  be  either  corrupt  or  blinded  by 
party  zeal. 

The  attitude  of  some  of  the  leading  dailies  in  this  State  on 
this  election  is  discouraging  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  see 
pure  methods  and  patriotism  triumph  over  corruption  and 
vice.  Van  Wyck's  victory  means  simply  a  victory  for  a  cor- 
rupt party  organization  that  is  controlled  by  one  man,  and 
he  who  places  patriotism  above  party  has  small  cause  for 
rejoicing. 

A  few  thoughts  arise  in  this  connection  that  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  impos- 
possible  for  a  man  to  enter  politics,  whether  municipal,  State, 
or  National,  with  the  securing  of  office  for  the  sake  of  office 
as  his  main  object,  and  not  become  corrupt ;  and  he  who 
enters  the  field  with  devotion  to  principles,  and  an  unswerving 
determination  to  stand  by  them,  and  desires  office  only  that  he 
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may  better  serve  his  fellow-man,  stands  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess. If  our  colleges  would  turn  out  men  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  office  gives  no  honor  or  dignity  to  a  man; 
that  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  any  people  is  not 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  one  honest  principle  ;  men  who  would 
make  an  aggressive  fight  for  principles  and  scorn  to  make  a 
concession  for  any  position,  the  task  of  purifying  politics 
would  not  be  a  hopeless  one. 


The  fact  that  the  football  game  between  the  University  of 
Georgia  and  the  University  of  Virginia  resulted  in  the  death 
of  one  of  the  Georgia  team  is  doubtless  deeply  regretted  by 
all  lovers  of  the  sport,  but  more  especially  by  college  men. 
It  would  be  both  useless  and  unjust  to  heap  censure  upon  the 
Georgia  men  on  account  of  the  sad  occurrence  ;  the  cause  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  game,  and  the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of 
our  leading  colleges  and  universities  is  such  as  to  foster  its 
existence.  Probably  no  one  loves  the  sport  more  than  we, 
but  our  better  judgment  tells  us  that  it  is  both  brutal  and 
dangerous,  and  the  best  interest  of  the  college  student  demands 
that  it  be  abolished.  Several  years  ago  the  trustees  of  Trinity 
decided  to  allow  no  further  inter-collegiate  games,  and  the 
law  has  been  strictly  observed  ever  since.  At  that  time 
enthusiasm  over  the  game  among  the  students  was  quite 
high,  and  the  sentiment  at  first  was  opposed  to  the  action  of 
the  trustees,  but  in  a  short  time  the  wisdom  of  the  action  was 
plainly  seen,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  the 
inter-collegiate  contests.  With  regard  to  other  institutions, 
our  trustees  were  among  the  pioneers  in  the  movement,  but 
we  feel  sure  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  their  action 
will  receive  the  general  commendation  which  we  believe  it  so 
justly  deserves. 

The  question  of  a  gymnasium  has  been  agitated  by  The 
Archive  considerably  in  the  past,  apparently  without  effect, 
but  we  think  it  of  vital  importance  and  cannot  remain  silent. 
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We  have  seen  men  come  here  in  the  fall  strong  and  healthy, 
and  leave  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  almost  physical 
wrecks.  Of  course  this  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  students 
themselves,  and  is  caused  often  by  a  wrong  idea  of  college 
life,  but  the  per  cent,  of  men  who  injure  themselves  by  not 
taking  enough  exercise  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  some 
means  of  taking  pleasant  recreation  were  provided.  We  do 
not  play  football,  and  the  only  means  a  man  has  of  taking 
that  exercise  so  necessary  to  health  and  strength,  and  there- 
fore to  good  and  effective  work,  is  playing  tennis.  This  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance.  Not  only  is  a  lack  of  healthful 
exercise  a  serious  detriment  to  effective  work ;  it  tells  heavily 
upon  the  morals  of  a  student  body,  and  for  a  Christian  insti- 
tution to  neglect  to  provide  a  thing  so  essential  is  unwise,  to 
say  the  least. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  suggested  that  the  grand  stand,  or 
the  first  floor  of  the  Crowell  Science  Hall,  be  turned  into  a 
gymnasium.  Either  place  could  be  fitted  up  at  very  small 
cost.  We  have  heard  some  talk  ot  moving  the  grand  stand. 
When  that  is  done  why  not  fit  it  up  for  a  gymnasium  imme- 
diately? Why  not  attend  to  the  matter  at  once?  It  has  been 
put  off  quite  long  enough.  Is  there  anything  of  more  impor- 
tance to  the  general  welfare  of  the  student  body  at  present  ? 
We  believe  not.  We  are  very  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  other  improvements  that  must  be  made,  but  this  at 
least  demands  immediate  attention.  The  matter  will  be  at- 
tended to  some  time?  Be  patient?  Yes;  meanwhile  there 
are  students  here  who  need  this  advantage  as  much  as  ever 
their  children  or  grandchildren  will. 

The  Archive  hopes  that  some  steps  will  be  taken  at  once 
to  meet  this  much-felt  want. 


The  lecture  courses  here  in  the  past  have  been  sources  of 
great  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  students  and  the  people  of 
Durham,  and  The  Archive  takes  great  pleasure  in  calling 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  this  opportunity  for  enjoyment  is 
offered  again.  There  will  be  two  lectures  and  two  concerts, 
the  first  in  the  series  to  come  some  time  during  this  month. 
No  more  profitable  or  pleasant  way  of  spending  a  few  evenings 
during  the  year  can  be  found  than  attending  these  concerts 
and  lectures,  and  we  hope  that  every  student  who  can  possibly 
do  so  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity. 
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Wa^sibe  Mares. 

R.  T.  POOLE, Manager. 


0  weak  and  wandering  Weary  Willie, 
Tramping  in  the  dusty  way ; 

In  summer  hot,  in  winter  chilly, 
Tramping,  tramping  all  the  day. 

Sunburnt  is  thy  face  and  grizzly, 
Small  and  dark  thy  piercing  eyes; 

To  work  thou  always  hast  aversion, 
Bathing  thou  dost  well  despise. 

With  ragged  hat  and  coat  in  tatters, 
With  yellow  vest  and  pants  of  blue, 

Thou  carest  not,  it  never  matters, 
Whether  they  are  old  or  new. 

Tired  from  thy  earliest  childhood, 

Hungry  e'er  since  life  began; 
The  world  would  call  thee  vile  and  worthless, 

An  idle  and  a  lazy  man. 

Cuffed  by  every  stout  policeman, 
Driven  by  dogs  from  every  yard, 

Pie  and  Angel  Cake  are  fed  thee — 
Truly  this  thy  lot  is  hard. 

1  have  seen  thee  in  the  noontide, 

'Neath  the  alders'  cooling  shade, 
Drinking  from  the  purling  streamlet 
Beverages  for  wanderers  made. 

And  when  evening  shadows  gathered, 
By  the  barn-yard  fence  you'd  creep, 

Burrowing  in  the  pleasant  hay-stack, 
There  to  take  thy  dreamless  sleep. 

I  have  seen  thee  when  the  morning 

Drove  thee  from  thy  dusty  bed 
Standing  in  the  farmer's  door-way 

Begging  for  a  crust  of  bread. 

All  the  time  a  wanderer  weary, 
Doomed  the  dusty  roads  to  roam, 

Exiled  from  thy  native  country, 
With  no  kindred  friends  or  home. 

H.  M.  N. 
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WARM  NUMBER. 

We  stood  upon  her  papa's  porch, 

I  clasped  her  precious  form, 
My  soul  was  drunk  with  heavenly  bliss, 

For  her  lips — say,  they  were  warm. 

So  was  her  pa.    Great  Scott !  I  thought 

That  we  were  safe  from  harm; 
But  he  said  with  a  shout, 
As  he  kicked  me  out, 

Young  man,  "you're  not  so  warm  !" 

I  said  we  stood — I'm  standing  yet; 

I  hope  it  won't  last  long. 
I  may  not  have  been  so  before,  but  I  swear 

He  left  me— in  spots — quite  warm. 

N.  X. 
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Xiteraq?  Botes. 

D.  H.  LITTLEJOHN,  -        - Manager. 

Probably  only  a  few  have  any  idea  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  books,  magazines  and  papers  which  are  coming 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly  from  the  press.  The  subjects 
treated  are  as  various  as  the  numbers  of  the  publications. 
Here  we  find  the  man  of  deep  thought  endeavoring  to  present 
to  us  the  results  of  that  thought,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
meet  the  aspiring  poet  administering  paregoric  to  his  sickly 
Muse  and  dentists'  gas  to  the  public.  Here  is  a  book  of  inter- 
esting history  and  there  a  new  gem  of  literature.  Politics, 
science,  economics,  and  every  department  of  thought  and  liter- 
ature are  made  the  subjects  of  long  and  exhaustive  research. 
To  make  this  vast  amount  of  writing  your  own  is  impossi- 
ble, hence  some  would  say  that  the  country  is  over-burdened 
with  such  things  ;  but  this  is  a  time  when  one  man  has  time 
for  following  only  one  trail  in  the  great  forest  of  modern  life, 
and  hence  the  necessity  that  he  follow  that  trail  to  its  utmost. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  he  be  able  to  give  to  others  the  results 
of  his  search,  since  they  are  likewise  engaged  in  different 
pursuits  from  his.  Thus  every  man  is  specializing  that  others 
may  be  free  from  his  particular  pursuit  and  thus  themselves 
specialize  or  concentrate  their  efforts.  In  this  light  alone  is 
the  necessity  seen,  not  for  the  variety,  but  for  the  amount  of 
general  matter  of  to-day. 

In  the  preface  to  "The  Christian,"  Hall  Caine,  the  author, 
says:  "In  presenting  the  thought  which  is  the  motive  of 
'The  Christian,'  my  desire  has  been  to  depict,  however  im- 
perfectly, the  types  of  mind  and  character,  of  creed  and  cul- 
ture, of  social  effort  and  religions  purpose  which  I  think  I  see 
in  the  life  of  England  and  America  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth   century."     The   hero  in   'The  Christian'   is  a  man 
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driven  by  spiritual  stress  into  the  attempt,  so  far  as  his  weak 
and  sinful  nature  will  allow,  to  live  a  Christ-like  life  in  modern 
London.  What  befell  him  and  how  his  mission  was  disturbed 
by  a  beautiful  woman  of  temper  very  different  from  his  own, 
is  told  in  a  long  story  as  stories  go  nowadays.  "The  Chris- 
tian "  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  for  entertainment.  Mr.  Caine 
writes  with  a  "purpose."  He  looks  on  the  intense  moral  of 
his  novel  as  its  excuse  for  being.  "The  Christian  "  is  a  dark 
and  fearful  sermon  which  will  reach  a  thousand  people  in  its 
cloak  of  thrilling  fiction. — Review  of  Reviews. 

On  the  7th  of  September  the  Dean  of  Durham  unveiled, 
in  Kelloe  Church,  a  tablet  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  Mrs. 
Browning  in  Kelloe  Parish.  In  the  address  delivered  by 
Dean  Kitchin  he  said  :  ' '  Her  problems  c-.re  those  of  our  own 
day.  Her  outcries  against  the  world  and  society  are  our  out- 
cries, for,  even  more  than  Lowell,  she  is  a  prophetess  of  a 
revolt  against  the  injustices  of  society.  One  day  this  old 
England  of  ours,  'this  uneven,  unfostering  England  here,' 
as  she  called  it,  will  wake  and  acknowledge  her  as  a  poet  who 
never  wrote  one  unworthy  line.'"  The  Dean  concluded  by 
saying  :  "No  one  has  dealt  harder  or  more  resounding  blows 
against  the  corruptions  of  our  times  ;  no  one  has  shown  a 
larger  or  purer  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  good.*" — 
Outlook. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  such  an  addition  to  our  national  his- 
tory as  the  series  of  three  books,  l '  The  Story  of  the  West, ' ' 
each  by  different  authors.  The  books  are  :  ' '  The  Story  of  the 
Indian,"  "The  Story  of  the  Mine,"  and  "The  Story  of  the 
Cowboy. ' '  The  importance  of  these  three  phases  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  West  is  at  once  evident.  The  subjects  deal 
not  only  with  what  is  romantic,  but  also  with  the  historical, 
and  in  this  double  sense  must  be  of  great  value. 

American  History. — Prof.  Hart  is  by  no  means  the  first 
to  compile  such  a  volume  as  "American  History  Told  by 
Contemporaries,"   to  let  those  who  took  part  in  or  witnessed 
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events  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words  and  to  attempt  to  give 
something  like  a  connected  narrative  by  stringing  together 
extracts  from  contemporary  writers.  No  less  than  170  cita- 
tions, ranging  from  Hank  Erlendssen's  narrative  of  the  Norse 
discoveries  of  Greenland  in  1000  A.  D.  to  an  account  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1653,  are  set  out,  and 
excellent  reading  is  here  in  this  miscellany.  The  editor  speaks 
of  the  educational  value  of  the  passages  ;  the  more  obvious 
comment  is  that  they  bring  one  very  near  to  the  people  who 
went  into  the  wilderness,  planted  and  sowed  and  nurtured  the 
communities  which  struggled  into  existence  and  lived  pain- 
fully before  they  grew  into  a  great  nation. — London  Times. 

From  the  "Bookman"  we  take  the  following  interesting 
news  :  When  Dickens  reversed  the  cry  of  the  magician  in 
"Alladin"  and  made  it  "Old  Lamps  for  New  Ones,"  he 
little  dreamed  that  this  finger-post  of  scorn  would  be  used  at 
the  end  of  the  century  to  wile  the  reader  to  certain  writings 
of  his  own  which  have  only  now  been  collected  in  book  form 
and  which  have  never  before  been  published  in  America  in 
any  form.  To  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton,  the  well-known  Dickens 
authority,  we  are  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  these  papers 
from  what  Dickens  himself  designates  "The  Old  Lamp 
Market."  The  stamp  of  Dickens'  mind  is  upon  them  all. 
The  fun  and  frolic,  the  wit  and  humor,  the  satire  and  savagery, 
the  advocate  of  reform,  and  the  special  pleader  of  the  poor, 
the  chivalry  of  literary  brotherhood  and  the  pride  of  letters, 
the  prejudices,  the  whimsicalities,  the  affectation  of  pom- 
posity and  bombast,  the  intense  feeling  and  burning  sincerity, 
all  are  here,  and  as  a  flame  in  the  midst  shedding  its  glow  and 
irradiating  its  vital  spark  throughout,  there  is  the  unfailing 
light  of  Dickens'  imagination.  From  the  initial  article,  which 
gives  the  book  its  title,  we  cull  the  following  from  the  writer's 
stream  of  satire :  "In  literature  a  very  spirited  effort  has 
been  made,  which  is  no  less  than  the  formation  of  a  P.  G.  A. 
P.  C.  B.,  or  Pre-Gower  and  Pre-Chaucer  Brotherhood,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  English  style  of  spelling,  and  the 
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weeding  out  from  all  libraries,  public  and  private,  of  those 
and  all  later  pretenders,  particularly  a  person  of  loose  char- 
acter named  Shakespeare.  It  having  been  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  this  happy  idea  could  scarcely  be  considered  com- 
plete while  the  art  of  printing  was  permitted  to  remain  unmo- 
lested, another  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Pre-Laurentius 
Brotherhood,  has  been  established  in  connection  with  it  for 
the  abolition  of  all  but  manuscript  books.  These  Mr.  Pugin 
has  engaged  to  supply  in  characters  that  nobody  on  earth 
shall  be  able  to  read.  And  it  is  confidently  expected  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  will  faithfully 
redeem  his  pledge."  [The  above  is  only  a  sample  of  one 
phase  of  this  new  book  soon  to  be  published.  Of  course  to 
give  samples  of  the  whole  would  be  out  of  order  here,  for  the 
subjects  treated  here  by  Dickens  are  as  varied  as  his  own  rich 
life.] 

The  lovers  of  English  literature,  to  whom  Palgrave*  s 
Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics  has  been  for  many 
years  almost  indispensable,  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  second  series 
has  been  gotten  out.  This  begins  with  Arthur  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  and  ends  with  Tennyson.  The  chief  contributors  are 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  Brownings,  Jean  Ingelow,  Landor,  the 
two  Rossettis,  and  Tennyson. 

"The  Invisible  Man,"  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  also  author 
of  "The  War  of  the  Worlds."  The  kind  of  literature  of 
which  this  book  is  a  specimen  is  inevitable.  We  are  living 
in  an  age  of  inventions.  The  conditions  of  life  are  being 
more  or  less  modified  by  these.  The  story  is  of  a  man  who, 
by  following  up  certain  scientific  principles,  found  that  he 
could  make  himself  invisible.  He  saw  great  possibilities  in 
the  discovery,  but  found  when  his  goal  was  reached  that  it 
was  not  a  paradise.  Although  invisible  he  was  not  intangi- 
ble. In  the  second  place,  although  his  body  was  invisible, 
his  clothes  were  not.     Consequently  in  order  to  enjoy  his 
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invisibility  he  had  to  go  naked,  which  is  uncomfortable.  He 
found  further  that  if  he  took  food  he  was  visible  until  it  was 
assimilated.  Mr.  Wells  has  thoroughly  worked  out  his  plan 
in  his  own  mind,  and  the  result  is  decidedly  amusing.  The 
story  is  slight  and  might  be  passed  as  a  curiosity,  but  it  sug- 
gests something  of  the  limits  of  invention. 
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Editor's  liable. 

B.  R.  CRAVEN,  -       - Manager. 

The  Columbia  Lit.  is  keeping  up  the  high  standard  which 
it  has  maintained  during  the  past.  The  leading  article  in  the 
November  number  is  "Dramatic  Views  of  Diderot  and  Rous- 
seau." The  writer  gives  Diderot's  theories  of  dramatic  art, 
and  then  shows  that  his  failure  as  a  dramatist  was  due  to  his 
inability  to  carry  out  these,  and  not  to  the  falsity  of  them. 
Diderot,  he  says,  was  a  critic,  but  not  a  creator.  Rousseau's 
views  are  explained  by  his  "misconception  of  the  aim  and 
influence  of  the  stage."  The  article  shows  careful  study  and 
an  appreciation  of  pure  dramatic  art.  The  dialect  in  the 
stories  "Before  the  Boat  Race"  and  "A  Sweet  Tragedy"  is 
well  chosen.  The  first  gives  a  picture  of  the  "sporting" 
student  in  college,  and  in  love.  The  latter  is  a  view  into  the 
home  of  a  poor  and  industrious  student.  All  the  articles  of 
this  issue  are  written  in  a  good  literary  style,  and  light  and 
heavy  matter  is  mixed  so  as  to  produce  a  thoroughly  good 
number. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student  very  plainly  shows  that  the  men 
who  got  it  out  were  not  satisfied  with  getting  out  just  any- 
thing because  "it  is  the  first  number,  and  everybody  knows 
we  are  pushed  for  time."  Nothing  is  much  more  commend- 
able than  the  spirit  of  making  things  "hum"  from  the  very 
start,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  spirit  shown  in  the  Student. 
Not  only  is  there  a  good  number  of  articles,  but  they  are  well 
written.  "A  War-Time  Poker  Story  "  holds  the  attention  to 
the  end,  and  the  use  of  dialect  is  something  above  the  aver- 
age. There  are  in  the  story  a  few  expressions  which  no  negro 
could  have  made,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  use  dialect 
correctly,  and  upon  the  whole  the  work  reflects  credit  upon 
the  author.     The  little  thrust  at  the  innocent   "co-ed."  enti- 
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tied,  -'The  Woman  Hater's  Dream,"  is  an  ingenious  pro- 
duction. It  is  veiled  in  love  for  the  writer's  alma  mater.  As 
we  read  a  great  swell  of  admiration  sprang  up  in  our  bosom 
for  the  author's  college  patriotism,  but  we  could  not  help  but 
wonder  if  the  writer  ever  did  come  into  close  contact  with  a 
real  up-to-date,  wide-awake  woman.  We  had  hard  work  try- 
ing to  imagine  where  and  how  he  got  such  distorted  ideas  of 
educated  women.  We  knew  the  writer  would  not  have  writ- 
ten concerning  a  type  of  women  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
so  we  concluded  that  the  type  portrayed  in  "The  Woman- 
Hater's  Dream  "  was  that  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted. 
The  college  that  keeps  its  standard  of  work  at  the  right  height 
will  be  left  severely  alone  by  girls  of  a  frivolous  disposition. 
"Queen  Victoria  :  A  Retrospect,"  shows  that  the  writer  has 
not  come  under  the  pernicious  influence  of  that  class  of  men 
who  are  unable  to  see  anything  good  in  the  Queen  simply 
because  she  is  connected  with  the  British  empire.  The  article 
justly  presents  the  good  Queen  in  a  favorable  light,  and  gives 
us  an  excellent  insight  into  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest 
living  rulers. 

The  October  WofFord  Journal  comes  to  us  in  a  new  fall 
attire,  which  is  a  thing  very  unpleasant  to  look  upon.  A 
magazine  may  reach  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence  even 
under  cover  of  darkness,  but  its  literary  value  will  be  sooner 
recognized  if  it  is  developed  under  some  form  of  enlighten- 
ment. The  old  cover  of  the  Journal  presented  a  very  impos- 
ing appearance,  and  we  are  sorry  that  a  change  was  made.  In 
selecting  the  matter  for  the  contents,  however,  a  more  careful 
discrimination  is  shown.  The  Literary  Department,  though 
small,  evinces  an  appreciation  of  good  literature.  The  essay 
on  "The  Chief  End  of  Man"  is  something  out  of  the  usual 
order,  but  it  is  treated  in  good  style  and  the  flow  of  language 
is  excellent.  "Mathew  Arnold's  Criticism  of  America  and 
Americans"  is  the  subject  of  a  very  well  written  article,  but 
a  division  of  it  into  a  larger  number  of  paragraphs  would 
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have  given  it  a  better  cast.  With  the  exception  of  a  com- 
plete dearth  of  stories,  this  number  of  the  Journal  is  quite 
creditable. 

The  College  Message  as  usual  presents  a  very  neat  appear- 
ance and  contains  some  very  interesting  reading  matter.  The 
continued  article  on  "The  Church  and  Private  Schools  of 
North  Carolina"  is  very  instructive  and  very  timely,  as  is 
every  article  which  throws  light  on  North  Carolina  history. 
In  this  connection  also  the  article  UA  Ramble  Among  Old 
Newspapers"  is  interesting.  We  would  cite  "Alamance" 
to  "The  Regulators  in  North  Carolina"  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association  of  1894,  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  page  211,  for  an  accurate  statement  of 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bassett's  views  on  the  Regulators.  We  are  equally 
fortunate  with  "our  sisters"  in  having  during  the  senior 
year  one  hour  devoted  to  North  Carolina  history. 

The  Davidson  College  Monthly  now  appears  as  the  David- 
son College  Magazine.  The  editor  promises  to  make  it  worthy 
of  its  new  name,  and  we  wish  him  much  success  in  the  effort. 
The'present  number  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  W.  D. 
Vinson,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  that  institution,  who  died 
last  August.  The  tribute  is  a  worthy  one,  and,  though  we 
sympathize  with  our  friends  in  the  loss  of  a  man  so  faithful, 
we  congratulate  them  upon  the  record  they  have  made  of  his 
life. 

The  Guilford  Collegian  for  October  is  well  gotten  up,  and 
is  an  improvement  on  the  September  number.  It  evidently 
places  quality  above  quantity,  which  is  very  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  ccllege  magazine.  "Left,  and  What  Resulted," 
is  a  story  well  and  interestingly  told.  We  copy  below  "Der 
Melancholy  Tays,"  which  is  an  exceedingly  good  hit,  and 
will  be  enjoyed  by  our  readers  : 

Der  melencholy  tays  vas  come, 

Der  saddest  of  der  year; 
Dey  makes  me  vant  mine  sourcrout, 

Und  der  lofely  mugs  er  beer. 
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Der  liddle  birds  haf  all  flown  off, 

Der  notes  vas  no  more  heard; 
Und  I  vas  glad  ven  he  vas  gone, 

Myself  dond  lof  dot  bird. 

He  vakes  me  up  ven  I  vould  sleep, 

Und  mine  liddle  Gretchen,  too, 
Dot  bird,  he  vas  a  liddle  steep, 

He  sings  der  whole  tay  thro'. 

Der  pumpkins,  dey  vas  getting  ripe, 

Der  fruits  vas  on  der  tree, 
Der  hickory  nuts  vas  youst  all  right, 

Und  dey  vas  goot  ter  me. 

Der  schack  rabbits  vas  youst  come  oud, 

Myself  vould  haf  some  pie; 
So  ven  dose  veary  tays  vas  come, 

Dere  vas  no  goot  ter  sigh. 

Der  boet  vas  veeping  ven  he  wrote 

Aboud  dose  leafs  so  sear; 
Vat  vas  der  use  in  doing  dot  ? 

Dere  vas  some  more  next  year. 
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UJ.  /lib.  C.  H.  department. 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr., Manager. 

There  is  a  perennial  nobleness,  and  even  sacredness,  in 
work;  there  is  always  hope  in  a  man  that  actually  and 
earnestly  works;  in  idleness  alone  theie  is  perpetual  despair. 
—  Carlyle. 

Did  you  ever  stop  and  consider  what  the  letters  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
stand  for?  Did  you  ever  really  think  what  the  phrase  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  means?  These  words  should 
imply  a  great  deal.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  the  significance  of 
young — activity,  strength,  but  what  is  it  to  be  a  man,  a  man 
that  stands  fore-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow?  What  a 
privilege  it  is  to  be  a  young  man,  but  what  a  higher  and 
more  exalted  honor  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  young  man.  What 
a  mighty  meaning  is  locked  up  in  those  three  words.  Can 
there  be  any  higher  epithet  heaped  upon  a  man  than  to  say 
he  is  a  Christian  young  man?  Our  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  then,  is,  or 
should  be,  a  combination  or  union  of  young,  Christian  man- 
hood, an  association  of  Christian  young  men.  Who  can 
conceive  of  anything  from  which  the  results  should  be  greater 
than  from  such  a  combination?  Now  the  question  is,  Does 
our  association  wield  such  an  influence;  are  the  influences 
that  eminate  from  our  association  in  keeping  with  the  influ- 
ences and  results  that  should  come  from  such  an  association? 
If  not,  where  is  the  fault?  It  must  be  in  the  factors  that 
compose  the  association.  We,  the  members,  are  those  factors, 
and  if  our  association  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  fault  is 
ours.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  for  each  one  of  us 
to  examine  ourselves  closely  and  see  if  we  are  really  Christian 
young  men,  as  we  should  be.  If  we  are,  then  the  results  of 
our  combined  efforts  will  be  worthy  our  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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On  the  first  Sunday  iu  each  month  our  afternoon  meeting 
is  devoted  to  a  study  of  missions.  These  meetings  are  ad- 
dressed by  speakers  chosen  by  the  missionary  committee.  At 
the  first  meeting  in  October,  Mr.  B.  F.  Carpenter  spoke  in  an 
interesting  way  of  mission  work  and  its  results  in  the  Philip- 
ian  Islands.  Mr.  Henry  also  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks 
on  missions,  and  read  a  letter  from  our  missionary  in  China, 
which  was  published  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Archive. 

The  four  Bible  classes,  two  studying  the  Parables  and  two 
the  Life  of  Christ,  have  been  organized  and  the  average 
attendance  is  very  gratifying.  The  missionary  class  is  com- 
posed of  a  goodly  number  of  young  men  interested  in  mission 
work. 

Prof.  Mims  conducted  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  October  17. 
His  subject  was  "Isaiah,"  and  he  treated  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  has  inspired  many  of  us  to  a  closer  study  of  the  book 
and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  general. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Lewis,  the  new  State  Secre- 
tary, to  our  State,  and  hope  to  have  him  with  us  soon. 

The  motto  of  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  Association  is,  "Aim  High, 
Fight  Shy,  Draw  Nigh." 

Mr.  F.  P.  Turner,  our  former  State  Secretary,  has  been 
made  business  manager  of  The  Student  Volunteer  and  also 
general  secretary  of  the  student  volunteer  movement  for  for- 
eign missions. 

The  Week  of  Prayer  begins  November  14th  and  ends 
November  21st.  This  is  a  week  that  should  mean  much  for 
our  Association.  Without  prayer  Christian  faith  is  but  theory, 
with  prayer  it  is  power.  Can't  we  expect  great  things  from 
the  united  prayers  of  all  the  Associations  in  our  land  ? 

One  of  the  most  impressive  services  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Summer  School,  which  convenes  in  the  city  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  every  year,  are  the  life  work  meetings.     These 
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meetings  are  held  on  the  hill  side  every  evening  jnst  at  twi- 
light. They  consist  in  singing,  prayer  and  a  short  address  on 
some  phase  of  life  work.  Seated  upon  the  grass  out  in  the 
open  air  just  at  the  close  of  day,  listening  to  the  songs, 
prayers  and  the  words  of  some  great  speaker,  one  cannot  help 
but  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  do  and  to  be  something  in 
life.  Any  one  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  one  of  these 
summer  schools  will  always  remember  the  impressions  made 
at  the  life  work  meetings  on  the  hill  side. 


The  Washburn  Book  About  Mandolins   and  Guitars. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  subject  of  mandolins  and  guitars  can  obtain  a 
beautiful  book  about  them  free  by  writing  to  Lyon  &  Heal}',  Chicago  It 
contains  portraits  of  over  ioo  leading  artists,  together  with  frank  expressions 
of  their  opinion  of  the  new  1897  model  Washburn  Instruments.  Descriptions 
and  prices  of  all  grades  of  Washburns,  from  the  cheapest  ($15  00)  upwards, 
are  given,  together  with  a  succinct  account  of  the  points  of  excellence  which 
every  music  lover  should  see  that  his  mandolin  or  guitar  possesses.  Address, 
Dept.  N,  Lyon  &  Healy,  199  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 


The  readers  of  The  Archive  will  hail  with  delight  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  Kronberg  Grand  Concert  on  Saturday  evening,  November  27.  The 
Boston  Post  says  : 

"Mme.  Kronberg  sang  the  grand  aria  from  Gounod's  'Queen  of  Sheba' 
in  a  most  artistic  way.  She  has  a  beautiful  voice  and  sings  with  artistic 
feeling  and  style.  She  has  a  charming  stage  presence  and  is  capable  of 
doing  good  work.     Above  all  she  sings  very  musically  and  phrases  well. 

Tickets  on  sale  at  Ramsey's  Book  Store. 


ELLIS,    STONE    &    CO. 

Our  Fall  Stock  for  1897  Is  Now  Open, 

COXSISTIHQ  or 

DBESS  CrOOlDS,  SILKS,  CA-tR^ETS, 
House  Furnishing  Goods%  Etc. 


A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  visit  our  store.    Assortments  were  never 
so  large  and  prices  guaranteed  to  be  right. 

ELLIS,  STONE   *   CO. 


DR.  I.  N.  CARR, 
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OFFICE  OVER  SNEED'S  DRUG  STORE. 
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To  the  Students  and  Faculty  of  Trinity  College  j 
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We  greet  you  !  We  welcome  you  !  We  are  glad  to  see  you 
back  at  your  old  places.  We  have  a  word  of  welcome  for  the 
"First-class-men"  also,  and  as  the  chairman  of  your  trustees 
said,  "If  there  is  any  word  that  expresses  more  than  welcome, 
just  consider  that  we  use  it. ' ' 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  make  our  store 
your  headquarters  when  down  town.  When  you  need  any- 
thing in'our  line,  we'll  be  only  too  glad  to  serve  you  well 
and  true. 

Mr.  Percy  Reade,  of  the  College,  is  with  us,  and  will  look 
closely  after  the  interests  of  the  Trinity  boys. 
Special  Prices  to  Trinity  Boys. 


W.  A.  SLATER  CO. 


i;  The  Purchasing  Power 

OF    A    DOLLAR 


Is  Largely  Increased ! 

When  Invested  at  the  Right  Place, 


iR/A.^SIETST'S    STORE 

Is  the  Bight  Place  for  Books,  Stationery,  Music  and 
Musical  Instruments. 
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THE  TRINITY  ARCHIVE 

Trinity  Park,  Durham,  December,  1897. 

MANAGER'S   NOTICE. 

All  matter  for  publication  must  be  in  by  the  20th  of  the  month  previous  to  month  of 

publication. 

Direct  all  matter  intended  for  publication  to  J   A.  SHARP,  Chief  Editor,  Trinity  Park, 

Durham,  North  Carolina. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

One  Dollar  and  Twenty-five  Cents  per  scholastic  year  (nine  issues)  payable  strictly 

in  advance. 

ADVERTISING. 

<SS-  Advertisements  of  all  kinds  solicited.    Rates  given  on  demand.    All  advertisements 
are  due  alter  the  first  insertion. 

Direct  all  communications  to 
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W.  H  ANDERSON, Manager. 

THE     ELECTION     OF     UNITED     STATES     SENATORS    BY 
THE     PEOPLE. 

BY    JUSTICE     WALTER    CLARK,   LX.    D., 
Of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  North  Carolina. 

When  the  Federal  constitution  was  adopted  in  1787  the 
expeiiment  of  self-government  was  untried.  Education  was 
limited  to  the  few,  public  schools  were  unknown  and  the 
property-holding  classes  were  unwilling  to  trust  the  new  ship 
of  State  to  popular  sovereignty.  Corporations  were  almost 
unknown  and  the  vast  combination:  of  capital  of  these  times 
were  beyond  the  power  of  conception  by  the  men  of  that  day. 
Hence  the  danger  of  committing  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment to  the  hands  of  small  bodies  of  men  was  not  guarded 
against.  Of  the  three  great  departments  of  government — 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive — the  latter  was  made  elec- 
tive at  second  hand  by  electors,  the  judiciary  was  made 
appointive  at  third  hand  (by  the  executive  chosen  by  electors), 
and  the  Senate  was  made  elective  at  second  hand  by  State 
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Legislatures.  To  the  people  was  committed  a  direct  vote 
only  in  choosing  the  lower  house  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  government,  i.  e.,  the  people  were  trusted  to  select  only 
one-half  of  one-third  of  the  government.  Their  sovereignty 
was  recognized  therefore  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth  of  the 
government,  and  so  slow  were  the  men  of  that  time  to  trust 
the  people  that  the  executive  was  further  given  a  veto  upon 
any  action  of  the  lower  house,  even  if  such  action  should  run 
the  gauntlet  ol  the  Senate,  not  chosen  by  popular  vote.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  electors  for  President  were  chosen  in 
a  majority  of  the  States  by  the  State  legislatures  down  till 
after  the  contested  election  between  Jackson  and  Adams  in 
1824  and  in  South  Carolina  even  till  since  the  late  war.  They 
may  still  be  so  chosen  if  any  State  shall  so  enact  for  itself 
and  even  when  the  electors  are  chosen  by  the  people  there  is 
no  legal  obligation  upon  them  to  vote  for  the  Presidential 
nominees  named  on  their  ticket. 

So  undemocratic  a  condition  was  not  out  of  accord  with  the 
State  constitutions  of  that  date.  But  no  years  have  passed. 
The  feasibility  and  safety  of  trusting  the  people  with  their 
own  government  has  been  demonstrated.  The  schoolmaster 
is  abroad.  The  education  and  general  intelligence  of  the 
people  have  vastly  increased.  In  1787  scarcely  a  State  elected 
its  Governor  and  higher  officials  by  popular  vote.  Now  there 
is  no  State  in  the  forty-five  which  elects  its  Governor  by  the 
Legislature.  Why  should  each  of  those  States  continue  to 
elect  its  two  Senators  by  a  method  it  has  condemned  as  to  the 
election  of  its  Governor.  The  interest  of  consolidated  wealth 
in  the  selection  of  Senators  is  far  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
choice  of  Governors,  and  the  corrective  of  popular  election  is 
therefore  more  needed. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  under  the  present  sys- 
tem it  is  possible  for  a  skilful  combination  (and  money  com- 
binations are  always  skilful)  to  secure  the  United  States 
Senator  in  all  the  close  States  if  it  can  obtain  control  of  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  votes  or  even  less.      Let  us  see.     Take  a  close 
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State  which  casts  400,000  votes.  A  majority  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  elected  from  counties  having  200,000  votes,  or  less 
when  (as  is  often  the  case)  there  is  a  gerrymander.  A  major- 
ity in  the  caucus,  which  controls  the  party's  choice,  is  there- 
fore chosen  from  counties  having  100,000  votes.  But  nearly 
half  of  these  were  of  the  opposite  political  party,  leaving  the 
majority  of  the  caucus  chosen  by  50,000  voters.  These  mem- 
bers were  nominated  in  the  conventions  in  their  respective 
counties  by  a  majority  only  of  their  party;  i.  e.,  by  delegates 
representing,  say,  25,000  voters  or  less,  which  is  one-six- 
teenth of  the  400,000  voters  of  the  State.  The  money  com- 
binations to  whom  the  choice  of  Senators  is  all  important 
have  money  and  skilful  manipulators.  They  pick  their 
counties.  With  free  passes  to  the  conventions  over  railroads 
and  by  other  methods  it  is  easy  to  secure  the  requisite  dele- 
gates in  the  party  conventions,  which  represent  these  25,000 
voters,  and  thus  name  the  nominees  who  shall,  when  elected, 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  caucus  which  shall  name  the 
Senator.  The  counties  belonging  to  the  minority  party 
are  neglected  by  the  manipulators.  As  also  are  those  coun- 
ties belonging  to  the  majority  party  which  are  difficult  to 
handle.  The  money  combination  wastes  no  money.  That 
this  is  not  a  fanciful  sketch  will  be  recalled  by  the  many 
instances  in  divers  States  in  which  the  caucus  nominee  of  the 
money  power  has  received  one  or  two  majority  in  the  caucus. 
It  is  true  that  this  great  disparity  could  happen  only  in  close 
States,  but  it  demonstrates  that  in  every  State  the  election  of 
Senator  can  be  controlled  by  a  small  but  skilful  minority 
under  the  present  system. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  election  of  the  United 
States  Senator  by  the  Legislature  in  that  the  voters  of  the 
dominant  party  residing  in  counties  in  which  that  party  is  in 
a  minority  are  utterly  without  influence  or  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Senator,  whereas  in  the  election  of  Senator  by  popular 
vote  every  voter,  irrespective  of  the  county  of  his  residence, 
would  have  an  opportunity   to  express  his  wishes.     In  such 
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an  election  the  United  States  Senator  must  be  the  expressed 
choice  at  the  ballot  box  of  more  voters  than  shall  cast  their 
ballots  for  any  other  man,  and  his  nomination  must  be  made 
by  the  majority  in  the  nominating  convention  of  the  success- 
ful party  representing,  say,  one-fourth  of  the  voters,  subject 
to  approval  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  at  the  ballot 
box.  By  this  method  of  election  a  United  States  Senator 
must  be  the  choice  of  the  State  he  represents  as  fully  as  the 
Governor  is.  In  the  present  mode  of  legislative  election  the 
voice  of  his  own  party  is  stifled  and  unrepresented  in  all  those 
counties  in  which,  being  in  the  minority,  it  shall  fail  to  elect 
the  member  of  the  Legislature.  Then,  again,  the  voters  of 
the  counties  electing  members  to  the  Legislature  belonging 
to  the  dominant  party  are  also  disfranchised  if  those  members 
do  not  belong  to  the  majority  faction  of  the  caucus. 

Another  very  serious  objection  to  the  legislative  mode  of 
choosing  Senators  is  the  frequent  "dead  locks"  or  protracted 
contests,  which  take  up  a  large  part  of  the  time  which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  legislative  duty  of  legislation.  The  expense 
to  the  public  is  no  small  item,  and  the  frequent  attendant 
scandals  are  not  edifying,  and  all  this  could  be  avoided  by 
choosing  the  Senator  the  same  day  and  by  the  same  method 
the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress  are  chosen.  The 
selection  of  members  of  the  Legislature  often  with  an  eye 
solely  to  their  preferences  for  Senator  and  in  total  disregard 
of  their  fitness  for  legislation  or  views  on  public  questions  or 
their  personal  characters,  frequently  leads  to  serious  incon- 
venience. It  is  no  proper  part  of  a  legislator's  functions  or 
duties  to  be  an  elector  for  Senator,  and  the  duties  should  not 
be  combined.  Members  of  Congress  are  not  constituted  elec- 
tors for  President.  Yet  they  might  be  with  as  much  appro- 
priateness. 

The  present  mode  of  electing  Senators  does  not  give  any 
approximate  security  of  selecting  the  choice  of  the  State  as 
its  representative  to  the  hall  of  Federal  Embassadors,  each  of 
whom  should  be  able  to  speak  for  the  State  and  not  as  the 
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agent  of  the  corporations  doing  business  therein  or  a  small 
manipulated  fraction  of  its  voters. 

The  change  to  election  by  the  people  would  greatly  lessen 
the  chances  for  corruption.  The  members  of  the  party  con- 
vention of  the  State  brought  together  directly  from  the  peo- 
ple and  so  soon  dispersed  again  among  them  are  not  so  subject 
to  the  subtle  arts  of  the  corporation  lobbyists  and  wire-pullers 
which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  member  of  the  Legislature 
as  soon  as  his  nomination  is  probable  (if  indeed  they  do  not 
procure  his  nomination),  and  continued  till  after  the  election 
of  Senator  is  over,  when,  like  a  sqeezed  lemon  he  is  thrown 
aside.  Besides,  the  party  convention  is  accessible  to  public 
opinion,  being  conscious  that  its  choice,  if  not  wisely  made, 
is  liable  to  rejection  at  the  polls.  No  such  responsibility 
attaches  to  the  deliberations  of  a  legislative  caucus.  A  mis- 
take there  made,  or  a  defiant  disregard  of  public  sentiment, 
is  not  subject  to  ratification  by  the  people  and  is  without  rem- 
edy for  six  years.  There  can  be  a  further  check  upon  dele- 
gates to  State  party  conventions  in  that  the  popular  choice 
for  Senator  can  be  indicated  by  a  primary  election.  To  be 
of  value  however  the  primary  should  be  for  the  whole  State, 
and  not  merely  by  a  majority  in  each  county. 

A  Senator  in  office  may  be  tempted  to  disregard  the  will  of 
his  State  if  he  knows  he  can,  by  use  of  public  patronage,  or 
other  means,  secure  as  above  shown,  the  control  of  one-six- 
teenth of  the  voters  who  compose  a  majority  in  the  nominat- 
ing convention  of  those  counties  which  send  a  majority  of 
the  legislators  of  the  dominant  party.  But  he  will  pause, 
when  he  knows  his  renomination  must  command  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  State  convention  of  his  party  and  that  its 
action  in  turn  must  be  ratified  by  a  majority,  or  at  least  a  plu- 
rality (if  there  are  more  than  two  parties)  of  the  voters  ol  the 
entire  State  at  the  ballot  box. 

The  two  Senators  are  intended  to  represent  the  State.  They 
can  not  truly  do  so  unless  chosen  by  the  whole  State.  At 
present,  as  already  pointed  out,    large  sections  of  each  State 
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are  absolutely  disfranchised  and  have  no  right  whatever  in 
the  choice  of  its  Senators,  because,  not  sending  to  the  Legis- 
lature members  belonging  to  the  majority  faction  in  the  cau- 
cus of  the  dominant  party. 

The  bill  to  modernize  the  choice  of  Senators  by  transfer- 
ring it  from  the  Legislature  to  the  people  of  each  State  has 
passed  the  lower  house  of  Congress  several  times  and  once  at 
least  by  a  unanimous  vote  and  once  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes,  but  the  measure  has  heretofore  found  its  grave  in  the  Sen- 
ate itself,  which  does  not  wish  to  go  on  record  on  the  question. 
The  Legislatures  in  at  least  fourteen  States  have  instructed 
in  favor  of  the  measure — Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Illinois.  The 
constitution  of  Nebraska  requires  that  the  choice  of  Senator 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  ballot  box  on  the  same 
day  members  of  the  Legislature  are  chosen,  but  this  necessa- 
rily has  only  a  moral  force  which  would  certainly  be  disre- 
garded it  (as  is  possible)  the  majority  in  the  State  on  the 
popular  vote  should  be  for  one  party,  while  the  majority 
elected  to  the  Legislature  should  belong  to  the  opposite  party. 
In  many  States  the  United  States  Senator  is  nominated  by 
the  State  party  conventions  and  the  nominees  of  that  party 
for  the  Legislature  are  deemed  morally  pledged  to  vote  for 
him,  according  to  the  similar  custom  now  obtaining  as  to 
electors  for  President.  There  are  also  many  States  whose 
statutes  provide  for  primary  elections  for  United  States  Senator. 
This  expedient  is  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
perhaps,  and  should  be  resorted  to  till  we  can  amend  the  con- 
stitution by  frankly  giving  to  the  people  of  each  State  the 
right  to  choose  the  two  men  who  are  to  represent  their  State 
in  the  Senate.  If  the  people  are  competent  to  choose  the 
members  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress  and  Governors,  why 
are  they  not  competent  to  name  the  Senators? 
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TWICE     FOUND. 

E.   R.   WELCH. 

William  Warren  was  a  pioneer  farmer  who  came  from 
England  and  settled  down  with  his  young  wife,  Mary,  in  the 
little  town  of  Orange,  a  New  England  village  several  miles 
back  from  the  coast.  In  those  days  our  country  was  almost 
one  vast  wilderness,  with  here  and  there  a  small  trading 
town  or  settlements  of  farmers.  Only  two  or  three  seaport 
towns  could  boast  of  a  high  school.  Transportation  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  boats  and  horses.  The  country  was 
infested  by  savage  Indians  and  large  numbers  of  wolves  and 
other  ferocious  animals,  which  made  traveling,  especially  at 
night,  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Mr.  Warren  settled  down  to  hard  work,  and  what  with 
thrift  and  frugal  industry,  and  the  economy  of  his  good  wife, 
soon  rose  to  easy  circumstances  and  prominence  in  his  com- 
munity. 

They  were  blessed  with  one  boy,  John,  and  two  years  later 
a  dear  little  girl,  whom  they  named  Emily.  John  was  a  very 
dutiful  boy.  He  never  was  known  to  disobey  a  single  com- 
mand of  his  parents.  At  six  years  of  age  he  evinced  remark- 
able talent.  On  his  sixth  birthday  his  father  presented  to 
him  a  nice  jack-knife,  of  which  he  was  especially  fond,  and 
with  which  he  could  be  found  in  his  idle  moments  dissecting 
frogs,  rats  and  other  small  animals.  So  soon  as  he  could 
read  well  he  found  an  old  treatise  on  Physiology,  which  he 
quickly  and  very  readily  absorbed.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  the  prodigy  of  the  whole  neighborhood  and  could  tell 
almost  anything  about  the  physiological  structure  of  either 
man  or  beast.  John  soon  realized  that  his  life's  work  must 
run  in  this  direction,  not  merely  from  sheer  pecuniary 
advantage,  but  because  he  felt  that  in  being  a  physician  he 
could  best  serve  humanity,  thereby  serving  the  great  Physi- 
cian, for  is  not  serving  man  the  very  best  way  to  serve  God? 

He  soon  made  known  his  wishes  to  his  father,  but  he  had 
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falsely  conceived  that  the  horny  hands  of  toil  were  the  only 
hands  that  could  win  Dame  Fortune's  winsome  smiles,  and 
resolved  to  keep  John  at  home  and  teach  him  how  to  succeed 
as  a  farmer.  But  John  knew  his  life  wcrk,  and  deep  down  in 
his  heart  felt  that  there  was  a  wider,  deeper,  and  more  useful 
life  before  him,  and  resolved  that,  though  he  regretted  very 
much  to  disregard  the  wishes  of  his  father,  he  would,  in  spite 
of  his  father's  refusal,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  be  a  physi- 
cian. Old  Mr.  Warren,  though  he  gave  him  the  advantages 
of  the  best  primary  training  accessible,  would  hear  nothing 
else,  and  put  John  to  work  on  the  farm. 

On  coming  home  one  day  Mr.  Warren  found  his  little 
Emily  dangerously  ill.  A  messenger  was  at  once  dispatched 
to  the  nearest  physician,  but  he  was  away,  and  it  was  several 
hours  before  he  arrived,  and  he  came  too  late.  Little  Emily's 
spirit  had  gone  to  the  bosom  of  its  Maker.  How  they  loved 
her !  There  she  lay  silent  in  death.  The  reaper  had  come 
for  the  flowers  and  had  gathered  the  most  precious  rosebud, 
the  sunlight  from  their  lives,  and  had  left  no  balm  for  the 
stricken  hearts  but  the  hope  of  a  happy  and  uninterrupted 
union  in  the  world  beyond. 

Mr.  Warren  owned  a  farm  a  few  miles  from  his  home,  and 
John  would  take  two  or  three  men,  with  a  week's  supply  of 
provisions,  and  go  up  to  the  "Forest  Farm"  and  return  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  On  one  particular  Saturday  night  they 
were  later  than  thev  usually  were,  and  on  entering  a  large 
forest  heard  the  howling  of  wolves,  and  now  and  then 
what  seemed  to  be  the  screams  of  a  terror-stricken  child. 
Instantly  all  hands  hurried  to  the  spot  whence  proceeded  the 
shrieks  of  the  child,  and  as  they  neared  the  place  the  wolves 
scattered  in  all  directions.  On  looking  up  into  a  tree  just  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground  they  saw  lodged  in  the  fork  of  the 
tree  a  little  child,  a  girl,  apparently  six  or  seven  years  old. 
Immediately  John  was  up  the  tree  and  rescued  the  child.  On 
the  ground  lay  the  bones  of  two  persons  who  had  just  been 
devoured  by  the  wolves,  but  they  had  been   unable  to  reach 
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the  child,  and  this  is  why  they  were  howling  so  loudly.  John 
took  the  child  into  lis  arms,  and  for  fear  that  the  wolves 
would  soon  return,  all  hurried  away  as  fast  as  possible. 

On  coming  into  the  light  all  saw  that  it  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  little  girls,  with  beautiful  golden-yellow  curls, 
blue  eyes,  and  beautiful  complexion.  When  she  realized 
that  she  was  among  friends,  she  soon  became  acquainted 
and  began  to  talk.  She  said  that  her  name  was  Emma 
Hastings;  that  her  father  and  mother  had  just  come  from 
somewhere  in  a  big  boat,  with  large  white  sails;  that  they 
had  been  on  the  deep  water  for  a  long  time;  they  had  left  the 
ship  and  had  started,  she  knew  not  where,  but  the  wolves  had 
overtaken  them  and  had  killed  her  good  papa  and  mamma. 
[Here  she  began  to  cry  and  call  her  mamma].  Soon,  how- 
ever, she  was  quieted  and  resumed  her  story.  While  her 
papa  was  fighting  the  wolves,  her  mother,  in  her  devotion 
and  never-failing  fidelity  to  her  child,  had  reached  up  and  put 
the  child  in  the  tree,  but  on  falling  down  had  been  devoured 
along  with  her  husband  by  the  ferocious  wolves. 

All  search  for  a  clue  as  to  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the 
child  was  in  vain.  She  was  advertised  both  in  England  and 
the  scattered  colonies  of  America,  hut  to  no  avail.  Mrs. 
Warren  fell  in  love  with  the  "dear  little  girl,"  and  soon  loved 
and  cherished  her  as  her  own  child.  The  child's  disposition 
was  so  kind  and  gentle  that  people  regarded  her  as  almost  an 
angel.  She  was  so  full  of  the  sunshine  of  cheerfulness  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  soon  looked  upon  her  as  a  ministering 
spirit  sent  by  heaven  to  cheer  their  dark  home  and  fill  the 
void  caused  by  the  death  of  their  own  child,  Emily.  John 
loved  her  as  his  own  dear  sister. 

As  before  stated,  John  had  resolved  to  study  medicine  at 
any  cost,  and  when  Emily  died  his  father's  heart  was  softened. 
He  said  that  if  the  physician  had  arrived  in  time  she  could 
have  been  saved.  John  saw  his  chance  and  eagerly  seized  it. 
With  all  of  a  boy's  earnestness  he  began  pleading  for  his 
father's  consent  to  his  projected  plans.     After  many  days  of 
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obstinacy  his  father  consented.  It  was  a  glad  day  for  John. 
How  eagerly  did  he  go  about  his  tasks  and  how  much  brighter 
did  his  prospects  appear.  He  imagined  himself  some  emi- 
nent surgeon  in  some  great  hospital,  binding  broken  limbs 
curing  mortal  ills,  and  saving  men  and  women  by  the  score. 
What  an  ambition  !  Could  earth  afford  a  grander;  could 
heaven  bestow  a  sublimer?  A  spirit  of  self-abnegation,  a 
young  life  sacrificing  itself  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  the  consolation  of  human  hearts. 

They  began  immediately  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. Letters  were  written  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Warren  in 
Liverpool,  to  whom  John,  with  all  his  interests,  was  intrusted. 
It  was  decided  that  John  should  take  a  three  years'  prepara- 
tory course,  and  then  enter  the  Edinburgh  University  as  a 
medical  student.  In  a  short  time  John  was  ready  to  go. 
Before  him  lay  ambition's  goal  and  the  consummation  of  his 
great  plans,  but  to  attaiu  these  his  loving  parents,  dear  little 
Emily,  his  many  friends,  and  his  old  home  must  be  given  up. 
How  his  full  heart  labors  !  He  finds  that  his  home  ties  are 
many,  many  times  stronger  than  he  had  ever  dreamed.  In 
his  great  ambition  he  had  nearly  lost  sight  of  loved  ones  and 
home,  but  now,  as  he  was  ready  to  leave  them  behind,  prob- 
ably to  meet  no  more  on  earth,  he  was  tempted  to  waive  his 
plans  and  remain  at  home.  But  ambition  once  firmly  planted 
in  the  human  heart,  is  fixed  forevermore  and  becomes  the 
guiding  star  of  hope,  daring  all  things  for  its  consummation. 
This  ambition  held  him  steadily  to  his  course,  and  with  the 
benedictions  of  his  loved  ones  and  friends,  and  an  unflinching 
faith  in  God,  he  moved  out  on  the  great  sea  of  life.  As  he 
sailed  for  days  and  days  his  mind  would  revert  to  the  scenes 
that  lay  behind  him,  especially  to  his  dear,  blessed  mother, 
and  his  own  little  Emma.  He  arrived  safely  at  the  Liverpool 
wharf,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Longville,  his 
father's  friend.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  installed 
in  a  grammar  school,  where  he  very  creditably  acquitted  him- 
self, as  was  shown  by  the  reports  that  were  forwarded  across 
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the  sea  to  his  parents.  Each  month,  and  sometimes  oftener, 
there  came  to  him  kind,  cheering  letters  from  his  far-off  home. 
Little  Emma  also  would  write,  telling  him  of  her  success  at 
school,  for  she  also  was  in  school  in  a  small  town  a  few  miles 
from  home.  On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Warren  would  take 
her  to  school  and  return  for  her  on  Friday  afternoon. 

One  morning  after  John  had  been  in  the  grammar  school 
two  and  one-half  years,  and  Emma  had  been  in  school  one 
year,  he  received  a  letter  edged  with  mourning,  which  con- 
tained for  him  very  sad  news.  As  he  opened  the  envelope 
and  read  the  letter  his  face  grew  ashen  pale  and  his  room- 
mate noticed  him  sink  into  a  chair  as  though  he  had  received 
a  terrrible  shock.  John  handed  him  the  letter,  which  read  as 
follows: 

"My  Darung  Boy: — We  are  in  the  deepest  sorrow.  Last  Tuesday  our 
own  little  Emma  mysteriously  disappeared  from  school.  Nothing  whatever 
can  be  found  out  about  her.  All  we  know  is  that  she  left  her  boarding  place 
for  school  and  never  arrived  there.  Our  own  little  angel,  what  shall  we  do? 
But,  dear  boy,  keep  a  brave  heart  and  an  unwavering  faith  in  God,  and  yet 
He,  who  doeth  all  things  well,  will  take  care  of  her  and  return  her  in  His 
own  good  time.     Your  own  loving  Mother." 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  John.  During  the  short  months 
that  he  had  been  with  the  child  he  had  become  attached  to 
her  with  all  of  a  brother's  devotion.  She  had  mysteriously 
come  and  now  she  had  as  mysteriously  gone. 

All  search  for  her  was  as  utterly  fruitless  as  had  been  the 
search  for  her  parents.  Again  sorrow  more  intense  than  ever 
invaded  the  home  of  the  Warrens.  When  Emily  died  the}' 
knew  that  she  was  safe  where  no  troubles  ever  come,  but  they 
believed  that  Emma  was  stolen  by  some  heartless  fiend,  and 
they  knew  not  how  she  would  be  disposed  of,  or  in  what 
circumstances  she  might  be  placed,  as  she  grew  up. 

But  the  years  rolled  on  and  still  no  Emma  was  found. 
John,  with  his  manly  heart  and  devotion  to  a  true  principle, 
rallied  from  his  dejection,  and  with  "Excelsior"  as  his  motto, 
completed  with  honors  his  course  at  the  University. 

Immediately  splendid  offers  for  a  location  poured  in  upon 
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him.  He  located  in  London,  having  bought  the  practice  of 
an  old  but  celebrated  physician,  who,  in  connection  with 
Williams  Hospital,  had  an  extended  practice. 

As  he  went  in  and  out  on  his  many  calls  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  mankind.  No  poor 
man  was  ever  turned  away  because  of  his  poverty.  He  had 
a  kind,  loving  heart  toward  all  for  whom  Christ  died.  By 
the  rich  he  was  honored  and  respected,  by  the  poor  he  was 
loved  and  adored. 

On  his  various  calls  at  the  hospital  he  met  a  beautiful  young 
girl  about  seventeen  years  old.  Her  hair  was  golden-yellow, 
her  eyes  were  deep  blue,  her  complexion  was  beautiful.  The 
expression  on  her  face  was  ever  the  same,  cheerful — capable 
of  dispelling  the  clouds  from  almost  any  gloomy  heart,  pure 
and  peaceful — speaking  an  eloquent  witness  of  a  pure  and 
spotless  soul  consecrated  in  its  very  depths  to  the  service  of 
God  and  humanity.  Her  form  was  very  symmetrical,  her 
step  easy  and  graceful.  This  beautiful  girl  was  second  nurse 
in  a  charity  ward.  As  Dr.  Warren  observed  her  as  she  so 
kindly  and  untiringly  administered  to  the  wants  and  needs  of 
the  poor  sufferers;  as  he  noticed  their  faces  brighten  when  she 
entered  the  room;  as  he  saw  her  great  love  and  sympathy  for 
those  under  her  care,  his  respect  for  her  increased  to  admira- 
tion. And  as  from  time  to  time  he  gazed  into  those  beautiful 
eyes  which  seemed  so  full  of  heaven,  his  admiration  increased 
to  adoration.  There  was  something  in  those  eyes,  something 
in  that  gentle  expression  of  countenance  that  strangely 
charmed  him.  He  could  not  say  what  it  was,  but  clearly  it 
was  something.  Undoubtedly  Dr.  Warren  was  in  love,  and 
as  true  love  will  not  lie  dormant  in  the  human  breast,  but 
must  express  Itself,  he  soon  began  to  seek  her  company  and 
pay  her  marked  attention.  This  she  seemed  to  appreciate 
and  gladly  receive.  Some  mysterious  link  seemed  to  attract 
and  bind  them  to  each  other. 

One  moonlight  evening  Dr.  Warren  took  her  for  a  drive  in 
Hyde  Park.     The  moon  shone  down  into  her  face  and  her 
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pretty  eyes  seemed  to  be  contending  with  the  very  stars  for 
lustre  and  beauty.  His  heart  mastered  his  tongue,  and  in  a 
few  short  sentences  he  told  her  how  he  loved  her.  She  did 
not  answer,  but  as  she  looked  into  his  face  with  a  calm,  abid- 
ing trust,  he  felt  that  it  was  enough,  and  his  soul  was  filled 
with  rapture. 

In  just  one  week  from  this  time  she  was  stricken  with 
typhus  fever.  How  patiently  and  tenderly  did  Dr.  Warren 
watch  over  her.  Long  and  doubtful  was  the  illness.  At 
length  kind  heaven  smiled  on  the  good  girl  and  the  scorching 
fever  fled.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  they  were  quietly 
married. 

.  Strange  to  say,  not  until  sometime  succeeding  their  mar- 
riage did  she  tell  to  the  Doctor  her  story,  which  ran  as  follows: 
She  had  some  idea  of  parents  somewhere  in  the  New  World, 
of  a  brother  who  had  gone  to  England  to  school,  but  some 
Gypsy  wanderers  had  kidnaped  her  and  had  used  her  as  a 
kind  of  gymnast,  making  her  walk  ropes,  dance,  throw  knives 
and  do  many  other  feats  of  a  similar  nature.  She  had  always 
hated  them  because,  if  she  failed,  they  would  maltreat  her 
and  make  her  go  when  she  was  not  able.  They  had  forced 
her  to  take  an  assumed  name  for  fear  of  detection,  to  which 
name  she  became  quite  accustomed.  They  were  traveling  in 
England,  when  she  was  taken  very  ill,  and  as  they  did  not 
expect  her  to  recover,  they  left  her  in  Williams  Hospital  and 
went  away  never  again  to  return.  Under  the  best  care  she 
gradually  recovered  and  resolved  to  devote  her  life  to  their 
great  work.  She  had  been  kindly  treated  by  the  matron  and 
all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  She  was  encouraged  to 
study  and  read  in  odd  hours,  by  which  she  rapidly  improved. 
It  was  thus  that  they  had  met  each  other.  When  she  had 
finished  Dr.  Warren  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  cried,  "My 
long  lost  Emma,"  and  not  until  then  did  they  realize  what  it 
was  that  first  attracted  them  to  each  other.  John  told  her 
that  this  need  not  interfere  with  their  marriage  relations, 
since  she  was  not  his  real,  but  adopted  sister.     They  lost  no 
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time  in  notifying  their  parents  of  the  existing  circumstances. 
How  eagerly  did  the  parents  dispose  of  all  their  possessions 
and  hasten  to  London  !     How  happy  was  the  reunion  ! 

Here  were  four  of  the  happiest  people  on  earth.  "How 
strange,"  said  Mrs.  Warren,  "that  God's  will  always  harmon- 
izes with  the  noble  purposes  of  his  true  children!"  In  the 
service  of  humanity  each  had  found  what  would  have  been 
impossible  in  any  other  course  of  life.  Thus  in  serving 
humanity  they  had  been  serving  God. 

There  is  a  hand  that  leads  us, 

Our  destiny  to  mould; 
A  shepherd  kind  who  feeds  us, 

And  brings  us  to  his  fold. 


Non  Omnis  Moriar. 
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NON    OMNIS    MORIAR. 


D.   W.    NEWSOM. 

Come,  weary  Soul !  let  not  the  course  of  earth 
Fret  thy  life ;  revive  thy  sullen  spirits. 
Oft  will  the  thoughtless  age  bedim 
Thy  countenance,  and  in  thy  secret  ease 
Oft  wilt  thou  breathe  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
To  start  the  world  anew. 
But  come  !  live  on  ;  thou  art  a  princely  heir ! 
Therein  the  world  will  ever  envy  thee, 
And  ever  be  at  variance  with  thy  life. 
But  labor  on,  and  be  thou  good  ; 
For  earth  can  never  know  but  half 
Of  what  thou  wast,  and  even  that 
It  cannot  understand.     Some  friend  in  tears 
Will  say  that  thou  wert  good, 
And  duty  thy  delight.     Be  that  enough  ; 
For  when  the  breath  of  years  shall  quench 
Thy  flickering  flame  of  life, 
And  thou  treadest  alone 
The  impenetrable  shadows,  to  find 
The  couch  of  thy  last  sleep, 
Thou  shalt  then  behold 
The  purple  of  Elysian  fields  ; 
And  glim'ring  stars,  that  through 
The  silert  tramp  of  years, 
Have  glinted  dimly  o'er  thy  head,  unknown, 
Shall  smile  and  whisper  soft, 
Eternity ! 
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the  anti-masonic  party. 

R.    T.    POOLE. 

The  Anti-Masonic  party  seems  to  have  been  formed  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  oppose  a  society  which  composed  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  community.  One  William  Morgan,  for 
no  other  purpose  it  seems  than  to  gain  profit  or  notoriety, 
attempted  to  publish  to  the  world  the  secrets  of  the  society  he 
had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  keep.  This  aroused  the 
liveliest  indignation  iu  the  minds  of  every  true  mason. 

Morgan  was  a  member  of  the  masonic  fraternity  and  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  degree  of  Royal  Arch,  in  the  mysteries 
of  that  societies.  He  was  born  in  Virginia  ;  occupation,  brick 
layer  and  stone  mason,  then  merchant,  captain  of  a  militia  reg- 
iment, and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  January, 
1 815.  He  moved  from  Virginia,  in  1821,  to  upper  Canada 
where  he  commenced  business  as  a  brewer,  at  York.  His 
property  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  he  moved  to  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  resumed  his  original  occupation.  In  1826  he 
moved  to  Batavia  where  he  began  to  publish  a  work  in  which 
the  obligations,  secret  signs,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Masons 
were  to  be  made  public.  David  C.  Miller,  an  entered  appren- 
tice mason,  was  connected  with  the  scheme  and  probably  did 
the  printing. 

This  aroused  the  Masons  through t  the  country  and  they 
determined  to  suppress  the  matter  immediately  and  never 
allow  it  to  see  the  light.  Measures  were  taken  against  Mor- 
gan and  in,  August,  1826,  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in 
the  Ontario  Messenger,  printed  at  Canadaigua,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  : 

"NOTICE  AND  CAUTION." 

"  If  a  man  calling  himself  William  Morgan  should  intrude  himself  on  the 
community  they  should  be  on  their  guard,  particularly  the  Masonic  Frater- 
nity. Morgan  was  in  this  village  May  last,  and  his  conduct  while  here,  and 
elsewhere,  calls  forth  this  notice.  Any  information  in  relation  to  Morgan 
can  be  obtained  by  calling  at  the  Masonic  Hall  in  this  village.     Brethren 
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and  Companions  are  particularly  requested  to  observe,  mark  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly.  flS^"  Morgan  is  considered  a  swindler  and  danger- 
ous man.  fi®*"  There  are  people  in  this  village  who  would  be  happy  to  see 
this  Captain  Morgain. 

Canadaiga,  August  9,  1826." 

This  notice  was  copied  in  many  newspapers  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York.  About  this  time  a  man  calling  himself 
Daniel  Johns,  a  fur  trader  from  Canada,  came  to  Rochester. 
He  went  from  Rochester  about  the  middle  of  August  to  Bata- 
via  and  soon  won  the  confidence  of  Morgan  and  Miller  and 
secured  a  portion  of  the  manuscript,  sent  it  by  a  special  mes- 
senger to  New  York  City  and  laid  it  before  the  General  Grand 
Chapter  of  the  Masons  of  the  United  States  then  in  session 
there.  In  July,  1826,  Morgan  was  arrested  in  a  civil  suit  but 
gave  bail.  On  August  19,  he  was  again  arrested  and  lodged 
in  jail.  Every  possible  effort  was  made  to  suppress  the  pub- 
lication of  the  manuscripts.  Many  Masons  had  gathered  at 
Batavia  from  different  and  distant  places  which  showed  more 
than  any  other  single  fact  the  extent  of  the  combination  to 
suppress  the  publication  of  the  book. 

Morgan  was  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  carried 
into  Canada,  but  as  the  Canadian  Masons  refused  to  take 
charge  of  him  he  was  brought  back  across  Niagara  River  and 
lodged  in  the  magazine  at  Fort  Niagara.  On  the  14th  Sep- 
tember a  Royal  Arch  Chapter  was  installed  at  Lewiston, 
which  event  called  together  a  considerable  assemblage  of 
Masons  from  Buffalo,  Lockport,  Rochester  and  many  other 
places  in  the  vicinity.  They  all  seemed  to  be  of  one  opinion 
that  Morgan  had  forfeited  his  life  for  a  breach  of  his  Masonic 
obligations  and  that  they  would  only  be  doing  their  duty  if 
they  should  cast  him  in  Niagara  River.  It  is  known  that 
Morgan  remained  confined  in  the  magazine  during  16th  and 
17th,  and  probably  until  the  19th,  but  as  to  what  became  of 
him  then  is  as  dark  as  the  mysteries  of  Masonry  itself. 

Morgan  was  carried  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  a 
thickly  settled  country  and  thus  many  agents  became  involved 
in  the  affair  and  a  few  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.     It  was 
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followed  by  many  trials  throughout  the  several  counties,  but 
all  the  sheriffs  and  the  majority  of  every  jury  summoned  were 
Masons. 

Hopkins,  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Niag- 
ara County,  who  knew  all  about  the  abduction  of  Morgan 
says  in  a  published  letter  dated  February  28,  1830,  that  he 
frequently  asked  the  Masons  how  they  expected  to  escape 
punishment;  if  found  out  they  would  have  to  suffer  the  reward 
due  to  their  crimes.  He  says  that  they  did  not  seem  to  fear 
anything  for  all  were  Masons  with  whom  they  had  to  deal 
and  that  he  received  orders  to  summon  two-thirds  of  the  Grand 
Jury  who  were  Masons  and  that  the  others  were  to  be  men 
friendly  to  the  order.  The  attorney  and  foreman  were  Masons 
and  after  all  witnesses  had  been  examined  they  drew  up  an 
instrument,  the  substance  of  which  was  that  they  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Morgan  had  even  passed  through  the 
County.  Many  of  the  accused  were  spirited  away  and  pur- 
sued but  to  no  effect.  Some  who  were  connected  with  the 
case  when  put  on  the  stand  considered  their  Masonic  obliga- 
tion much  stronger  than  a  legal  one  and  would  testify  accord- 
ingly ;  some  rather  than  reveal  the  secrets  they  had  obligated 
themselves  to  keep  and  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  further 
connected  with  the  affair,  testified  that  they  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  it  ;  others,  pretending  to  give  an  account  of  what 
they  knew,  testified  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  court  to  get  any  sense  out  of  their  testimony  ;  others 
of  more  determination  of  purpose  refused  to  answer  question 
put  to  them  ;  while  others  refused  to  be  sworn  and  were  im- 
prisoned and  fined. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Morgan  gave  rise  to  sur- 
mises and  rumors.  He  who  had  been  an  object  of  general 
scorn  and  contempt  became  one  of  lively  sympathy,  and  the 
indignation  he  had  excited  against  himself  was  now  transfer- 
red to  his  persecutors. 

In  the  following  winter  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
New  York  legislature   setting   forth   the  facts  of  Morgan's 
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abduction  and  murder,  and  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the 
way  ot  bringing  the  perpetrators  to  justice  and  praying  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  devise  some  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  arm  of  the  law.  The  paper  was  ignored  and  indig- 
nantly thrown  into  the  waste  basket.  In  1830  a  convention 
representing  the  Anti-Masonic  feeling  in  the  State  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  legislature  praying  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  thoroughly  to  investigate  whether  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  that  State  had  interfered  with  the  administration  of 
justice  or  had  in  any  way  protected  the  violators  of  the  law. 
The  legislature  referred  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
who  made  satisfactory  investigations. 

In  the  fall  of  1827,  the  counties  Genesee,  Monroe,  Living- 
ston, Orleans,  and  Niagara  put  out  a  full  Anti-Masonic  ticket, 
and  carried  every  County.  This  section  came  to  be  known 
in  Masonic  language,  as  the  u  infected  district. "  In  the  fall 
of  1828  the  memorable  presidential  election  absorbed  almost 
the  entire  public  attention,  but  nevertheless  the  Anti-Masonic 
party,  in  defiance  of  the  two  great  political  parties,  deposited 
in  the  ballot-box  thirty-three  thousand  votes. 

In  February  1829,  ^e  Anti-Masonic  party  held  a  conven- 
tion in  Albany,  at  which  forty  counties  were  represented. 
From  that  time  the  general  and  State  governments  were 
directed  with  all  their  iorce  against  Anti-Masonry.  With  few 
exceptions  all  the  leading  politicians  were  very  bitter  towards 
the  new  party  and  thus  the  force  of  the  press  was  brought 
into  active  opposition  to  Anti-Masonry,  but  in  spite  of  all 
this  they  elected  one  State  senator  and  returned  thirty  Anti- 
Masonic  members  to  the  house  of  assembly. 

This  gave  a  great  impetus  to  Anti-Masonry.  It  spread  very 
rapidly  throughout  almost  all  the  northern  States  and  broke 
out  in  far  off  Alabama. 

Now  that  public  sentiment  was  aroused,  and  led  by  ambi- 
tious young  men,  steps  were  taken  to  call  a  national  conven- 
tion. So  on  September  11,  1830,  the  first  National  Anti- 
Masonic  Convention  assembled  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
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and  elected  Francis  Georges,  of  New  York,  president.  Several 
committees  were  appointed  immediately,  the  majority  of 
which  were  to  pry  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  mysteries  of 
Masonry  and  report  to  the  convention. 

They  charged  the  Masons  with  claiming  "to  be  an  associa- 
tion of  divine  origin,  eminating  from,  and  communicated  by, 
the  Deity  himself  to  Adam,  and  through  him  to  Enoch, 
Methuselah,  and  Noah,  and  thus  to  the  succeeding  ages  of 
the  world,  to  Solomon,  and  to  the  Prophets  and  Apostles, 
down  to  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  princes,  and  potentates  of  the 
earth ;  and  to  all  the  subsequently  initiated  members  of  their 
mystical  order  to  the  present  day."  As  they  could  not  get 
any  information  concerning  Masonry  earlier  than  a  few  cen- 
turies past,  and  other  things  they  could  not  understand,  they 
denounced  the  whole  system  as  a  tissue  of  falsehood  and 
deception.  They  emphasized  the  strength  and  obligations  of 
the  Masonic  oaths  and  used  the  language  of  Masonic  traitors 
as  arguments  against  Masonry.  They  said  one  of  its  hollow 
pretences  is  found  in  the  declaration  "that  one  of  its  principal 
objects  is  to  distribute  and  dispense  its  funds  to  charitable 
purposes,"  and  cited  a  lodge  in  Boston  that  "appears"  to 
have  spent  a  small  amount  in  this  way,  compared  with  the 
amount  paid  in.  They  said  Masonic  oaths  conflict  with  the 
paramount  duties  of  the  citizen  to  his  God  and  country,  and 
are  neither  legally  nor  morally  cbligatory,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  Masonic  malice  had  sought  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of 
the  seceders,  and  that  its  all-powerful  influence  was  exerted 
to  muzzle  the  press,  gag  the  orator,  obstruct  the  assembling 
of  conventions,  to  prevent  examinations  of  its  claims,  to  stifle 
all  inquiries  into  its  principles  and  practices,  to  deny  the  con- 
trol of  public  sentiment,  and  to  defy  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion. 

The  committee  on  Masonic  oaths  reported  that  various 
kinds  of  oaths  were  administered.  When  initiating  a  reli- 
gious man,  the  sacriligious  parts  might  be  left  out  or  softened; 
if  an  intelligent  and  honest  statesman  were  to  be  received, 
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the  parts  might  be  left  out  which  were  hostile  to  civil  liberty; 
if  any  one  objected  the  whole  might  be  dropped  or  abridged. 
By  such  elastic  and  accommodating  oaths  they  accounted  for 
such  great  men  as  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Lafayette 
belonging  to  the  order. 

The  committee  on  influence  of  Freemasonry  upon  the  pub- 
lic press  reported  that  an  aggregate  of  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-three  newspapers  were  published  in  all  the  States,  and 
that  they  had  divided  themselves  into  three  distinct  clas.:es. 
The  first  consists  of  those  which  have  issued  from  the  press 
since  1820,  founded  exclusively  upon  the  opposition  to  Free- 
masonry, and  comprising  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
journals.  Of  these  Pennsylvania  had  fifty-three,  New  York 
forty-six,  Connecticut  two,  Rhode  Island  one,  Massachusetts 
five,  Vermont  four,  New  Jersey  two,  Ohio  nine,  Indiana  one, 
and  the  Territory  of  Michigan  one.  These  publications  had 
been  principally  commenced  since  the  murder  of  Morgan, 
and  they  had  been  met  at  the  threshold  by  the  hostility  of  the 
fraternity,  which  had  hitherto  controlled  as  with  an  iron 
scepter  every  interest  which  they  had  not  deemed  beneath 
their  notice.  Laboring  as  they  had  under  every  possible  dis- 
advantage, this  Spartan  band  had  contended  with  a  zeal  and 
steady  perseverance,  which  indicated  that  the  patriotism  of 
the  heroes  of  '76  still  animated  undiminished  fervor  in  the 
breasts  of  many  of  their  offspring. 

The  next  class  consists  of  such  as  are  founded  upon  Masonic 
principles.  The  third  class  was  composed  principally  of  those 
which  were  in  successful  operation  before  Morgan's  illustra- 
tions of  Masonry  were  exposed. 

The  cc  nvention  thought  it  inexpedient  to  nominate  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  as  all  the  States 
were  not  represented. 

The  second  Anti-Masonic  convention  was  held  in  Baltimore, 
September  28,  1831.  Previous  to  this  convention  they  had 
written  a  letter  to  Henry  Clay,  inquiring  of  him  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  Masonry,  with  a  view,  they  said,  "of 
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deciding  whether  they  would  vote  for  him  as  President  in  the 
approaching  election."  Mr.  Clay  told  them  in  his  reply  that 
he  did  not  know  "of  a  solitary  provision  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  conveyed  the  slightest  authority 
of  the  General  Government  to  interfere,  one  way  or  another, 
for  either  Masonry  or  Anti-Masonry." 

Being  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Clay's  reply,  they  looked  for- 
ward for  another  instrument  of  their  new-born  zeal  and  ambi- 
tion. They  nominated  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  for 
President,  and  Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice- 
President. 

After  Wirt  considered  the  object  of  Anti-Masonry,  he 
became  convinced  that  their  motives  were  good,  and  he  imme- 
diately informed  them  that  he  had  once  been  a  Mason,  but 
had  not  been  in  a  lodge  in  thirty  years.  He  spoke  of 
"Masonry  in  New  York  as  peculiar,  and  as  well  deserving 
the  reprehension  they  had  bestowed  on  it."  After  this 
avowal  of  his  sentiments  he  said  he  would  readily  acquiesce 
in  their  decision,  either  to  adhere  to  their  nomination  or  to 
withdraw  it.  This  letter  was  regarded  by  them  and  the  pub- 
lic as  an  acceptance  of  the  nomination. 

Jackson,  a  Mason,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. Wirt  received  only  the  electoral  vote  of  Vermont.  The 
Anti-Masons  had  formed  a  National  political  party  with  no 
National  platform,  except  opposition  to  Masonry.  They 
came,  invented  the  National  political  convention,  died  an 
ignoble  death,  and  passed  away  never  to  be  heard  of  again  as 
a  National  party. 

The  Masons,  who  had  suffered  a  great  deal  at  their  hands, 
quietly  reorganized  their  lodges,  renewed  their  regalia,  and 
gradually  recovered  their  influence. 
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THE  SUNNY  DAYS  OF  YOUTH. 

B.     J. 

Ah,  youth,  we  love  thy  sunny  skies, 

Thy  joys  untainted,  pleasures  free  from  fear, 

Thy  school-boy  days,  and  careless  ways, 
Thy  loves  and  friendships,  doubly  dear. 

Spring's  opening  buds  and  fragrant  flowers, 

And  all  of  Nature's  galaxy 
Combine  to  fill  thy  heart  with  hope, 

Thy  soul  with  gladsome  harmony. 

Nor  can  the  winter  winds  avail 

To  chill  the  fires  within  thy  breast; 

Midst  beating  rains  or  blinding  hail 
Thou  still  canst  see  thy  visions  blest. 

Ah  !  may  thou  keep  it  ever  thus, 
Nor  let  old  age  with  stealthy  tread, 

Nor  earthly  foibles,  tricks  and  guile, 
Conceal  the  gems  aiound  thee  spread. 

E'er  keep  thy  soul  all  pure  and  good, 
With  God  and  nature  e'er  commune, 

And  all  thy  days  shall  be  as  bright 
As  are  the  sunny  days  in  June. 

The  clouds  that  come  will  not  be  dark — 
Tho'  dark  they  seem  to  other  eyes — 

For  Faith  will  help  thee  look  them  through 
To  where  the  stars  still  gem  the  skies. 

Then  hope  shall  grow  more  bright  with  time, 
And  joys  mature  come  with  the  days, 

And  to  thine  inner  ears  be  sung, 
Heaven's  own  sweet  melodies. 
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a  band  of  college  friends. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  English  poets  have  been  stu- 
dents of  Cambridge  and  not  of  Oxford.  ' k  A  glorious  Roll-call, 
indeed !" — Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Gray,  Byron,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Tennyson,  to  mention  only  the  most  famous. 
Wordsworth  tells  in  his  '-'Prelude"  of  the  feeling  of  reverence 
and  awe  that  came  over  him  as  he  walked  about  in  this  "gar- 
den of  intellects." 

It  may  be  doubted  if  Cambridge  ever  had  at  one  time  a 
more  remarkable  set  of  men  than  we  find  there  in  the  decade 
beginning  with  1824.  We  have  but  to  recall  their  names  to 
realize  what  important  positions  they  attained  to  in  later  life 
— in  theology,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  the  leader  of  the 
Broad  Church  Movement,  Arch-bishop  Trench  and  Dean 
Alford  ;  in  scholarship,  J.  M.  Kemble,  Thompson,  Spedding 
and  Merivale  ;  in  liteiature,  John  Sterling,  Richard  Monck- 
ton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton),  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Thackeray, 
and  Tennyson  ;  and  above  them  all,  perhaps,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  fellow-students,  one  who  was  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  life — Arthur  Hallam. 

Thomas  Carlyle  in  his  Life  of  Sterling  has  given  us  the 
atmosphere  that  pervaded  Cambridge  at  that  time.  None  of 
the  modern  ideas  had  then  taken  hold  of  the  University; 
the  Faculty  went  along  in  the  routine  studies  and  methods 
that  had  been  in  use  for  centuries.  The  prescribed  courses  of 
study  had  but  little  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ambitious 
undergraduate.  Conventional  standards  of  life  and  thought 
dominated  the  University  ;  and  only  in  later  years  did  the 
authorities  realize  that  they  were  out  of  harmony  with  the 
trend  of  events  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Very  much  the 
same  condition  prevailed  when  Wordsworth  was  a  student 
there  ;  the  poetic  soul,  nourished  on  the  beauty  of  nature  in 
his  northern  home,  found  little  of  interest  to  him  in  the 
tutors  and  dull  studies  of  Cambridge.  He  was  not  for  that 
hour  or  that  place. 
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The  artless  shepherd  who  persists  to  drive 
A  flock  that  thirsts  not  to  a  pool  disliked. 

In  very  much  the  same  spirit  Tennyson  speaks  in  a  letter 
to  his  aunt  of  l'the  studies  of  the  University  so  uninteresting, 
so  much  matter  of  fact."  "None  but  dry  headed,  calculat- 
ing, angular  little  gentlemen  can  take  much  delight  in  them." 
Also  in  an  unpublished  poem,  printed  in  the  new  Life  of  Ten- 
nyson, he  shows  how  the  University  stands  apart  from  the  age. 

"You  that  do  profess  to  teach 
And  teach  us  nothing,  feeding  not  the  heart." 

The  more  advanced  young  men  revolted  from  this  and 
resorted  to  many  expediencies  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in 
their  University  training — left  to  themselves,  they  found 
delight  and  inspiration  in  each  other's  society.  "The  mani- 
fold collision  and  communication  with  the  said  young  souls" 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  important  branch  of  heeding  for 
them. 

The  Cambridge  Debating  Union  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inet  institutions  of  college  life.  The  young  men  were  inter- 
ested in  the  social  and  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, in  the  efforts  against  slavery  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Union— Arthur  Hallam, 
Lord  Houghton,  Charles  Buller  and  Sutherland,  found  ample 
opportunity  to  display  their  powers.  Their  debates  covered 
the  wider  fields  of  philosophy,  theology  and  literature.  Lord 
Houghton  in  his  address  as  President  of  the  Wordsworth  Soci- 
ety, in  1885,  recalled  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  young 
friends  of  the  Union  hailed  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
and  Keats  :  they  were  among  the  very  first  to  appreciate  their 
real  worth,  and  were  anxious  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  they 
held.  Some  of  the  more  zealous  spirits  conceived  the  project 
of  an  expediton  to  Oxford  "to  discuss  and  impress  upon  the 
University  opinion  of  Oxford  the  superiority  of  Shelley  to 
Byron."  "It  was  originated  by  Sir  Francis  Doyle,  who  after- 
wards became    Professor  of  Poetry  at    Oxford  ;  and    it   was 
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certainly  sustained  by  a  name  not  unfamiliar  to  you,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  whom  we  were  received  at  the  railway 
station  and  conducted  to  our  abode.  We  were  of  course  very 
much  shocked  to  find  that  the  name  of  Shelley  was  utterly 
unknown  at  Oxford. ' '  The  Cambridge  enthusiasts  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  mission,  for  the  Oxford  Union  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  Byron. 

The  more  select  spirits  in  the  University  belonged  to  a  club 
called  "the  Apostles."  It  was  before  the  days  of  Greek  let- 
ter fraternities,  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  body  of  young 
men  ever  so  caught  the  spirit  that  should  characterize  the  true 
fraternity — they  were  comrades  and  friends.  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  was  the  founder  of  the  society,  which  got  its  name 
from  the  number  originally  constituting  it.  Arthur  Hallam 
in  a  letter  to  Gladstone  says  of  Maurice:  "The  effect  which 
he  has  produced  on  the  mind  of  many  at  Cambridge  by 
the  single  creation  of  that  society  of  "Apostles"  is  far  greater 
than  I  can  dare  to  calculate,  and  will  be  felt,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  the  age  that  is  upon  us.''  John  Sterling 
was  one  of  the  early  members  and  wrote  in  after  years  to 
Trench:  "Commend  me  to  the  brethren  who  I  trust  are  wax- 
ing daily  in  religion  and  radicalism."  Thackeray  and  Fitz- 
gerald did  not  belong  to  the  club,  but  with  that  exception  all 
the  prominent  men  in  the  University  were  members  of  this 
interesting  band. 

They  were  a  jolly  lot  of  men.     At  their  irregular  meetings 

which  were  often  held  in  the  rooms,  a  plenteous  use  of  coffee 

and  tobacco  gave  freedom  to  their  tongues.     Dr.  Thompson, 

afterwards  master  of  Trinity,  tells  of  "a  whole  party  lying  on 

the  floor  for  purposes  of  unrestrained  laughter,  while  one  of 

their  number  is  pouring  forth,    with  a  perfectly  grave  face,  a 

succession  of  imaginary  dialogues,   between  characters,   real 

and  fictitious,  one  exceeding  another  in  humor  and  drollery." 

Tennyson  in  his  sonnet  to  Brookfield  reminds  him  of  their 

past  life. 

How  oft  the  Cantab  supper,  host  and  guest, 
Would  echo  helpless  laughter  to  your  jest. 
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In  these  meetings  Tennyson  told  the  anecdotes  of  which 
he  always  had  an  ample  store.  They  would  often  act  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  we  have  special  mention  of  the 
acting  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  with  Kemble  as  Dog- 
berry, Hallam  as  Verges,  Milnes  as  Beatrice. 

Of  the  more  serious  work  of  the  -'Apostles,"  Tennyson  has 
sung  in  his  "In  Memoriam." 

Where  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 

Of  youthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 

And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart, 
And  all  the  frame-work  of  the  land  : 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 

But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string  ; 

And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 
And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there  : 

And  last  the  master-bowman,  he, 

Would  cleave  the  mark.     A  willing  ear 

We  lent  him.     Who  but  hung  to  hear 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  grace 

And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law, 

To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 
The  God  within  him  light  his  face. 

Carlyle  gives  this  account  in  his  Life  of  Sterling — "On  stated 
evenings  was  much  logic,  other  spiritual  feeling,  and  ingen- 
uous collision — probably  of  a  really  superior  quality  in  that 
kind;  tor  not  a  few  of  the  then  disputants  have  since  proved 
themselves  men  of  parts,  and  attained  distinction  in  the  intel- 
lectual walks  of  life." 

An  interesting  illustration  of  their  care  for  the  questions  of 
the  day  and  their  love  of  liberty  is  given  by  Hallam  Ten- 
nyson. The  Spanish  patriot,  Torryos,  had  organized  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Spanish  government.  Some  of  his  follow- 
ers "Stately  tragic  figures  in  proud  threadbare  clothes" — had 
appealed  to  the  band  of  Cambridge  enthusiasts.  During  one 
of  the  vacations  Arthur  Hallam,  and  Tennyson,  Trench  and 
Kemble  started  for  Spain,  and  on  the  Spanish  borders  held 
secret  meetings  with  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy.  The  friends 
who  remained  became  solicitous  about  their  safety  and  were 
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greatly  relieved,  when  they  returned  from  there,  although 
they  had  not  accomplished  their  mission. 

Another  incident  serves  to  show  the  zeal  for  reform  in  the 
English  government  when  in  the  "dead  waste  and  middle  of 
the  night"  the  news  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  reached 
Somersby.  Tennyson  and  some  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  at 
once  "sallied  out  into  the  darkness,  and  began  to  ring  the 
church  bells  madly,"  very  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Tory 
parson,  who  lived  thereabout. 

The  "Apostles"  were  deeply  interested  in  literature  as 
appears  from  the  subjects  they  often  had  for  discussion. 
Tennyson  frequently  recited  some  old  English  ballads,  and 
sometimes  his  own  poems,  for  he  had  become  the  Laureate 
of  the  Apostles  as  he  was  afterwards  to  be  the  Laureate  of 
the  nation.  He  was  too  shy  to  take  part  in  the  more  formal 
discussions,  but  "sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  smoking  and 
meditating" — he  would  often  give  utterance  to  some  of  the 
wisest  remarks.  He  must  have  shared  in  their  zeal  for  Words- 
worth, Shelley  and  Keats  that  we  have  already  referred  to. 
Hallam  on  a  return  from  Italy  at  one  time  brought  back  the 
"Adonais"  that  had  then  just  been  published  in  Pisa;  some 
of  the  "Apostles"  became  interested  in  it  and  so  determined 
to  bring  out  the  first  English  edition.  "That  copy  we  printed 
at  Cambridge  and  as  it  were,  introduced  into  British  litera- 
ture." It  may  be  aded,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  next 
memorial  poem  in  English  was  one  written  in  honor  of  Arthur 
Hallam,  by  one  of  his  fellow  Apostles. 

Thus  lived  this  interesting  group  of  young  men — in  their 
wholesome  humor,  their  earnest  zeal  for  learning,  their  unsul- 
lied patriotism,  their  love  for  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  thing  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  they  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  some  of  our  modern  college  communities.  They 
remind  us  of  another  group  of  young  men  at  Oxford,  a  few 
years  later — Matthew  Arnold,  Clough,  Jowett,  Shairp,  Ward 
and  others. 
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Friends  in  college  they  were  frends  in  after-life.  Many  a  time 
did  they  meet  in  London  or  in  the  home  of  some  brother  to 
share  in  the  delights  of  "Apostolic  conversation,"  and  talk 
of  the  "dawn-golden  times. "  As  one  reads  the  Life  of  Tenny- 
son, he  sees  that  Mrs.  Tennyson  was  right  when  she  said  in 
letter  written  after  the  death  of  one  of  his  old  friends,  "No 
new  friends  can  be  like  the  old  to  him,"  He  himself  said, 
"Well,  I  can't  help  it,  I  love  my  old  friends  as  much  as  ever. 
Later  friendships  may  be  broken  but  old  ones  early  made  are 
a  part  of  one's  blood  and  bones." 

He  never  grew  too  old  to  speak  with  boyish  enthusiasm  of 
"Dear  old  Jack,"  "Brcoks,"  "Old  Fitz,"  etc.  They  in  turn 
were  of  inestimable  service  to  the  young  poet  in  the  days 
before  he  had  become  famous — in  the  dark  days  when  reviews 
were  unfavorable  and  when  he  felt  the  burden  of  the  mystery 
of  all  this  unintelligible  world.  Hallam  voiced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Apostles  when  he  said,  after  the  1830  volume 
was  published,  that  Tennyson  promised  to  be  "the  greatest 
poet  of  our  generation,  perhaps  of  our  century."  These  young 
friends  hailed  with  delight  each  new  poem;  on  returning  from 
one  vacation,  the  Palace  of  Art  was  handed  from  brother  to 
brother  in  the  manuscript  copy. 

At  later  times  they  were  the  first  ones  to  hear  his  new 
poems.  That  was  an  especially  memorable  time  when  Ten- 
nyson read  Spedding  and  Fitzgerald  the  poems  that  weie  to 
be  included  in  his  1842  volume.  In  all  his  later  work  some 
of  his  best  and  most  appreciative  critics,  were  those  friends  of 
his  youth. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  from  this  congenial  and  cordial 
companionship  should  come  at  least  one  ideal  friendship.  Ar- 
thur Hallam  and  Alfred  Tennyson  revealed  anew  the  deep 
meaning  of  friendship.  The  always  loveable  and  affectionate 
nature  of  Tennyson  found  its  response  in  the  equally  love- 
able  and  affectionate  nature  of  Hallam  and  their  union  of 
souls  has  been  immortalized  in  In  Memoriam. 
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OLD   TIME   CHRISTMAS. 

PROPSBY  I. 

Dey  tells  me  dese  am  Christmas  times, 

But  don't  'pear  so  ter  me, 
Fur  Christmas  now  er  days 

Aint  like  it  use  ter  be. 

Dere  ain't  no  sich  preperations 
Lack  Ole  Missus  use  ter  make 

Er  cookin  er  der  turkies 
And  er  bakin  er  der  cakes. 

I'clar  ter  goodness  dey  use  ter  start 

'Bout  er  mont  'fore  der  day, 
And  der  scrubin  and  der  fixin 

Don't  say  nuthin,  niger  go  'way. 

We  had  er  powerful  sight  'o  company 

Jist  der  finest  in  der  Ian 
An  der  won't  no  half  way  do' ins, 

Kase  Ole  Master  wuz  a  man. 

We  killed  up  meat  er  plenty 

An'  a  big  assortment  too, 
An'  der  pies  an'  cakes  uv  every  kind 

Dar  certinly  wont  no  few. 

Den  Ole  Master  kep  a  big  brown  jug 

Er  setin  on  der  shelf 
An'  he  use  to  call  der  darkies  in 

An'  let  em  help  der  self. 

Now  dem  wuz  times  fer  darkies 
An'  I  wish  dey  wuz  here  ag'in, 

Fur  der  fun  we  use  to  have  back  dare 
Since  den  aint  never  ben. 

I  think  'bout  Old  Mars  an  Mis 
'Kase  my  time's  er  drawin  nigh 

An'  I  hopes  dey's  havin'  Chri'mas' 
'Way  up  yonder  in  der  sky. 

'Tain't  no  matter  ter  Old  Jerry 

How  fas  der  time  gits  by, 
'Kase  he  wants  ter  spend  nex'  Chris' mas 

Wid  Ole  home-folks  up  on  high. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  JACOB  THOMPSON. 

J.    F.    BIVINS. 

North  Carolina  has  contributed  much  to  the  history  of 
other  States.  Many  of  our  promising  youths  have  gone  to 
add  their  lives  and  talents  to  increasing  the  honor  rolls  of 
other  sections  of  the  Union.  Upon  all  such  she  looks  with 
pride  and  pleasure.  But  she  is  not  willing  that  all  the  honor 
coming  from  such  lives  be  claimed  by  the  States  of  their 
adoption.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  no  small  consideration  for 
one  to  have  been  a  true,  native  North  Carolinian.  There  is 
a  solidity  and  strength  of  character  in  the  general  tenor  of 
our  good  old  State  that  will  make  itself  felt  wherever  you 
find  it.  The  mother  takes  some  credit  to  herself  for  the 
achievements  of  her  sons. 

One  life  we  should  not  fail  to  lay  great  claims  to  is  that  of 
Jacob  Thompson,  a  native  North  Carolinian,  who  gave  his 
life  work  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  He  served  twelve  years 
as  Congressman  from  that  State  during  one  of  the  most  trying 
periods  of  the  Nation's  history,  and  filled  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  in  the  cabinet  of  James  Buchanan.  He  was 
one  of  the  strongest  men  of  his  time  and  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  Nation's  capital  in  the  days  when  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun  were  crossing  swords  in  the  Senatorial 
arena.     His  life  is  worth  considering. 

He  was  born  in  the  beautiful  little  village  of  Leasburg,  in 
Caswell  county,  North  Carolina,  in  1810.  His  father  was 
Nicholas  Thompson,  who  moved  from  Orange  county  and 
settled  in  Leasburg  about  1801.  He  was  of  Scottish  descent, 
and  inherited  much  of  the  energy  and  fortitude  inherent  in 
the  people  of  the  land  of  Bruce  and  Wallace.  He  accumu- 
lated a  large  fortune  by  farming,  tanning  leather,  and  harness 
making.  He  was  thoroughly  honest  and  upright  in  all  his 
dealings.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  tracing  the 
ancestors  of  Jacob  Thompson  back  for  several  generations,  we 
find  them  remarkable  for  their  integrity  and  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciple. 
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The  wife  of  Nicholas  Thompson  was  Lucretia  Vanhook, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Vanhook,   a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  a 
man    of   considerable    influence.     Eight   children    were   the 
result  of  this  union,  six  boys  and  two  girls.     The  boys'  names 
were,  Joseph  Sidney,  James  Young,  Jacob,  John,  William, 
and  George   Nicholas;    the  girls  were  Ann  and  Sarah.     Of 
this  number,  only  two  are  now  living, — William  Thompson, 
an  influential  lawyer  of  Oxford,  Mississippi,  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
M.  Lewis,  of  College  Hall,  in  the  same  State.     Joseph  Sid- 
ney, the  eldest,  was  for  some  time  a  successful  merchant  of 
Leasburg.      He  died  several  years  ago.     James  Young,   and 
John  were  both  prominent  physicians  of  Mississippi.     Ann 
became  the  wife  of  Yancey  Wiley,  a  nephew  of  Bartlett  Yan- 
cey, Caswell's  distinguished  statesman.     These  two,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wiley,  also  made  Mississippi  '.heir  home.     The  young- 
est son,  George  Nicholas,  became  a  lawyer,  settled  in  Leas- 
burg, and  rose  to  be  a  leader  in  the  politics  of  Caswell  county. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  early  showed  the  qualities  that 
added  so  much  to  his  name  in  after  life.      He  was  a  bright, 
energetic,   industrious   boy,    noted    for   his   remarkable   will 
power.      He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Hawfield  school 
in  Orange  county,  and  he  entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  his  seventeenth  year.      He  graduated  in   1831, 
and  received  the  first  honors  of  his  class.     On  the  day  of  his 
graduation  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  college. 
While  in  college  he  was  converted  and  for  some  time  thought 
seriously  of  entering  the  active  ministry  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South.      Finally,   however,   he  decided  to  be  a  lawyer,  and 
after  eighteen  months'  efficient  work  as  a  teacher,  he  resigned 
his  position  and  began  the  study  of  law  under  Judge  John  M. 
Dick,  of  Greensboro.     In  eighteen  months  he  received  license 
to  practice  in  the  Inferior  Courts  of  the  State,  and  in  1835  he 
was  admitted  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law  in  the  Superior 
Courts  of  the  State. 

At  this  time   Mississippi,   with  its  vast,   undeveloped  re- 
sources,  was  a  tempting  field  for  strong,  ambitious  young 
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manhood.  Thompson  was  attracted  by  it  and  soon  left  his 
native  State  for  this  rapidly  advancing  section  of  the  Great 
Valley.  At  the  advice  of  his  brother  he  settled  at  Pontotoc. 
The  Chickasaw  Indians  had  just  ceded  the  beautiful  section 
around  Pontotoc  to  the  government.  Owing  to  the  convey- 
ance of  lands  a  great  deal  of  business  was  required  of  lawyers 
in  that  section.  Young  Thompson  threw  all  his  tireless, 
well-equipped  force  into  the  work,  and  soon  rose  in  popu- 
larity and  influence.     He  made  money  fast. 

But  his  friends  would  not  let  him  keep  out  of  politics. 
The  community  soon  became  divided  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  State  should  endorse  the  Union  Bank  bonds  for 
$5,000,000  or  not.  The  first  political  speech  ever  made  by 
Mr.  Thompson  was  at  a  meeting  held  at  Pontotoc  for  the 
purpose  of  favoring  that  policy  and  instructing  the  represent- 
atives in  the  Legislature  to  vote  for  the  endorsement. 
Thompson  opposed  the  resolution  in  a  strong  and  able 
speech  which  attracted  attention  throughout  the  State.  He 
denounced  the  banking  mania  which  was  running  riot  over 
Mississippi,  and  predicted  that  the  sequence  would  be  over- 
whelming ruin  and  universal  bankruptcy.  The  resolutions 
were  adopted,  however,  but  in  a  short  time  the  whole  State 
had  serious  cause  to  regret  that  Thompson's  warning  had  not 
been  heeded. 

After  this  he  was  pressed  into  political  service.  In  1837 
he  was  nominated  candidate  for  the  Attorney-Generalship  of 
his  State  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  defeated  by  a 
small  majority,  but  in  all  sections  where  he  was  known  he 
received  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  About  this  time  banks 
were  suspended  all  over  the  Nation  and  the  Democratic  party 
seemed  to  fall  into  despair,  especially  in  Mississippi. 

Under  those  circumstances  Thompson  was  nominated  for 
Congress  in  1839  He  was  quite  young  for  such  a  position, 
but  he  made  an  exceptionally  strong  canvass  and  was  elected 
by  a  handsome  majority.  For  twelve  successive  years  he 
served  his  State  in  this  capacity,  doing  valuable  work  for 
Mississippi  and  for  the  country  at  large. 
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His  talents  and  good  qualities  were  recognized  soon  after 
he  took  his  seat.  In  1841  his  second  nomination  for  Congress 
was  made.  About  that  time  the  Union  Bank  became  utterly 
bankrupt  The  bonds  of  the  Bank  which  the  State  had 
endorsed,  and  on  which  the  Bank  had  raised  capital  to  run 
its  career,  had  been  dishonored  and  the  State  was  called  upon 
to  renew  its  endorsement.  The  Governor  had  refused  pay- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  State  was  not  legally  or  morally 
bound,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  people.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  called  upon  for  his  views.  He  supported  the  Governor 
in  his  refusal  in  a  letter  setting  forth  the  position  so  clearly 
that  his  views  were  accepted  by  the  people  and  were  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  During  the  ensuing  session 
of  Congress  offensive  allusion  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  Mississippi's  action  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Thompson, 
without  any  previous  preparation,  championed  the  cause  of 
his  State  in  a  strong,  masterful  effort  that  put  a  stop  to  all 
sneers.  This  speech  is  before  me  and  I  find  it  interesting 
and  full  of  sound  reasoning.  I  cannot  give  a  fair  synopsis  of 
it,  and  will  not  attempt  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  true  states- 
man and  of  a  great  man.  Among  other  things  Mr.  Thomp- 
son condemns  the  idea  of  a  State  or  Nation  contracting  a  debt 
by  issuing  bonds  for  loans.  He  holds  that  in  times  of  peace 
no  government  should  contract  a  permanent  debt.  He  did 
not  believe  in  giving  capitalists  and  brokers  a  hold  on  the 
Treasury  of  State  or  Nation.  He  also  made  an  eloquent 
defense  of  Mississippi's  action  in  not  sustaining  the  bonds. 
I  should  like  to  quote  passages  of  this  address,  but  space  is 
not  sufficient. 

When  the  convention  of  1844  met,  the  question  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  the  most  prominent  issue.  As  is 
well  known,  Henry  Clay,  on  account  of  his  honest  opposition 
to  annexation,  failed  to  get  the  nomination,  and  James  K. 
Polk  was  nominated.  Jacob  Thompson  did  much  toward 
securing  this  nomination.  He  aided  Robt.  J.  Walker  in 
writing  the  celebrated  letter  which  made  annexation  the  issue 
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of  the  campaign.  When  Polk  was  elected  he  informed 
Walker  that  he  could  not  offer  him  any  cabinet  position, 
except  that  of  Attorney-General.  Walker  wanted  a  higher 
place  and  appealed  to  Thompson  to  use  his  influence  toward 
getting  it  for  him,  Thompson  influenced  Polk  to  make 
Walkei  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  When  Walker  heard  of 
it,  he  exclaimed:  "Oh,  Thompson,  you  are  my  best  friend! 
Your  zeal  and  firmness  have  saved  me.  I  can  never,  never 
forget  you."  I  will  mention  in  passing  that  Walker  proved 
to  be  an  unprincipled  office-seeker  and  basely  ungrateful  to 
Thompson. 

When  the  Mississippi  Democratic  Convention  met  in  1851, 
Mr.  Thompson  requested  them  to  nominate  some  other  man 
for  Congress.  He  had  for  some  time  been  desirous  of  retiring 
to  private  life  and  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  among 
the  quiet  and  peaceful  scenes  of  his  charming  home.  But 
when  the  convention  looked  for  a  candidate  to  fill  his  place, 
no  agreement  could  be  made,  and  Thompson  was  petitioned 
to  become  a  candidate  again.  He  at  last  consented.  In  this 
election,  he  was  defeated  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  his 
colleagues.  He  attempted  to  carry  the  whole  district  for  his 
party  and  lost  his  own  election. 

For  some  time  he  had  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  Father's 
of  the  House.  His  opinions  were  eagerly  sought  by  his  asso- 
ciates. I  quote  the  following  estimate  from  one  well  acquainted 
with  his  character  :  "Cautious  and  deliberate  in  taking  all 
positions  on  all  new  issues,  pet  firm  and  resolute  in  main- 
taining them,  he  was  ever  consistent  and  became  a  leader  on 
whom  the  most  implicit  reliance  could  be  placed.  Always 
prudent,  yet  firm  and  determined,  sure  of  his  position  and 
well  able  to  defend  it,  no  constituency  was  ever  served  with 
more  fidelity,  honesty  and  efficiency,  and  none  ever  trusted 
a  representative  with  more  constancy  and  confidence."  He 
was  often  weighed  in  the  balance  but  never  found  wanting. 
In  1852,  Mr.  Thompson  became  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore 
convention  and  contributed  as  much,  and  perhaps  more  than 
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any  other  one  of  its  member,  to  the  nomination  of  Franklin 
Pierce  for  the  Presidency.  After  the  election,  President 
Pierce  tendered  Mr.  Thompson  the  Consulship  to  Cuba  but 
he  respectfully  declined  the  honor. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Thompson  was  strongly  considered  for 
the  Senatorship  from  Mississippi,  though  Col.  Jeff.  Davis 
was  finally  selected. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Thompson  supported  James  Buchanan  in  the 
Presidential  Convention.  After  the  election,  he  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Mr.  Buch- 
anan's Cabinet.  This  he  accepted  and  entered  on  his  duties 
March,  1857"  He  fouud  the  Department  a  mere  aggregation 
of  bureaus,  working  entirely  without  concert,  and  the  Sec- 
retary a  mere  figure  head.  With  his  old  time  energy,  he 
went  to  work  and  infused  new  life  into  every  department, 
united  all  the  business  under  one  head,  himself  the  director. 
The  department  grew  in  favor  and  popularity  with  the  whole 
country.  The  business  transacted  by  it  was  enormous.  The 
volumes  of  the  decisions  of  Secretary  Thompson  in  law  cases 
alone,  were  larger  than  those  of  the  Attorney  General. 

During  this  administration,  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  caused  much  adverse 
and  very  unjust  criticism  of  the  worthy  Secretary.  An  inves- 
tigation was  made  by  Mr.  Thompson's  politial  opponents  to 
find  out  the  truth  and  it  was  soon  found  that  he  was  innocent 
of  any  of  the  charges  his  enemies  had  heaped  upon  him. 

When  the  Civil  War  had  broke  out,  Mr.  Thompson  volun- 
teered his  services.  He  went  into  active  service  and  held 
several  important  positions  during  his  stay  in  the  army.  He 
gave  valuable  assistance  to  General  Pemberton  around 
Vicksburg.  He  retired  in  1863  to  serve  in  the  Legislature  of 
his  State. 

Soon,  however,  there  came  a  telegram  from  President  Davis, 
calling  him  to  Richmond.  The  President  had  heard  that 
several  thousands  of  people  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
were  weary  of  the  war  and  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  and 
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demand  of  the  United  States  Government  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. The  Confederate  Congress  had  voted  an  appropria- 
tion toward  arming  these  people,  and  directed  President  Davis 
to  send  one  of  our  most  discreet  and  reliable  citizens  to  Can- 
ada, to  confer  with  those  who  sympathised  with  the  Confeder- 
acy and  were  willing  to  aid  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  close. 
This  was  a  secret  mission  and  one  liable  to  subject  the 
ambassador  to  slander  and  misrepresentation  by  the  unscru- 
pulous. Mr.  Thompson  hesitated  before  accepting  it.  But 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  serve  his  country  in  any  honorable  way 
possible,  and  finally  accepted.  Accompanied  by  C.  C.  Clay 
and  W.  W.  Clery,  he  ran  the  blockade  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
and  sailed  to  halifax,  Nova  Scotia  ;  from  thence  he  went  to 
a  point  south-west  of  Montreal  where  he  could  confer  with 
the  people  of  the  States  mentioned  above.  His  experience 
here  read  like  a  romance.  Nothing  of  value,  however  could 
be  accomplished  and  he  ordered  the  escaped  Confederates 
under  his  charge  to  return  home.  These  were  panting  for 
revenge,  and,  going  contrary  to  Thompson's  order,  made  a 
rade  on  the  town  of  St.  Albans,  in  Vermont.  For  this  deed 
committed  by  a  band  of  unruly,  revengeful  prisoners,  Mr. 
Thompson  was  called  an  incendiary  by  the  press  of  the  time. 
He  made  no  defense  whatever,  but  waited  for  time  to  reveal 
the  right.  He  was  soon  cleared  of  all  such  base  accusations. 
While  Thompson  was  on  his  way  to  Halifax  from  Montreal, 
President  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  Then  one  of  the  most 
unpardonable  plots  was  conceived  by  certain  authorities  in 
Washington  City.  They  decided  to  charge  the  President  of 
the  Confederacy  and  his  commissioners  in  Canada  with  delib- 
erately planning  this  terrible  crime.  Perjured  testimony  was 
obtained  by  bribery.  A  proclamation  was  issued  offereing  a 
large  reward  for  the  arrest  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Clement  C.  Clay,  and  others.  A  friend  told  me  recently 
that  he  saw  a  copy  of  a  tblegram  in  the  Historical  Collection 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  reads  :  "Arrest  Jacob 
Thompson."     This  tells  the  tale. 
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When  Thompson  heard  of  this  his  first  impression  was  to 
present  himself  at  Washington  City,  and  demand  atrial.  His 
frsends  fearing  that  justice  would  not  be  done  him  by  the 
authorities  in  power  persuaded  him  not  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Thompson  had  served  in  Congress 
together  and  had  formed  there  a  true  and  lasting  friendship. 
Each  admired  and  respected  the  manly  qualities  of  the  other. 
Thompson  recognized  in  Lincoln  a  real  friend  and  not  an 
enemy  of  the  Southland,  and  instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  assas- 
sination of  the  President,  he  mourned  it  as  a  public  calamity 
and  a  private  sorrow.  Only  a  short  while  before  the  assassin- 
ation, Thompson  had  been  recognized  by  some  Federal  author- 
ities in  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  was  seking  a  vessel  on 
which  to  escape  from  the  country.  The  Secretary  of  War 
was  about  to  issue  an  order  for  his  arrest,  Mr.  Lincoln  hear- 
ing of  this,  only  a  few  hours  before  his  assassination,  suspended 
the  issuing  of  the  order  and  expressed  a  wish  that  Thomp- 
son be  allowed  to  leave  the  country  unmolested.  This  shows 
the  relations  existing  between  them.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  subsequent  history  has  obliterated  the  envious  calumny. 

Mr.  Thompson  and  his  family  soon  sailed  for  Europe  where 
they  spent  several  years  before  returning  to  their  homes  in 
Oxford,  Miss. 

Soon  after  going  to  Mississippi  he  had  been  married  to  Miss 
Catharine  Jones,  the  only  daugher  of  Paton  Jones,  a  very 
wealthy  and  prominent  man.  Mrs.  Thompson  was  a  lovely 
woman,  possessing  fine  taste  and  judgment.  She  was  a  favor- 
ite of  society  in  Washington,  and  made  the  home  of  her 
husband  the  favorite  resort  of  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Between  her  and  her  husband  the  utmost  harmony  and  con- 
fidence existed. 

Their  only  son,  Caswell  Macon,  married  a  Miss  Fox,  and 
died  leaving  a  widow  and  two  little  girls  to  be  cared  for  by 
his  parents.  One  of  these  grand-children  is  Mrs.  Van  Leer 
Kirkman,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady  Manager  of 
Nashville  Exposition  of  1897.  Her  picture  appeared  in  Mun- 
sey}  s  Magazine,  a  few  months  ago. 
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In  private  as  well  as  public  life,  Jacob  Thompson  bore  him- 
self as  a  man  of  high  character.  One  says  of  him:  "He 
was  a  dear,  good  man,  an  excellent  friend,  sympathetic  in 
nature,  kind  and  generous.  Im  manner  dignified,  command- 
ing respect.  He  was  remarkable  in  being  never  overbearing 
to  inferiors. "  He  was  a  very  successful  business  man,  and 
managed  a  large  plantation  with  large  profit  to  himsef.  He 
often  loaned  money  but  never  charged  interest.  He  did  not 
believe  in  charging  interest. 

I  will  close  as  I  began,  that  North  Carolina  will  do  well  to 
lay  some  claim  to  the  achievements  of  her  distinguished  son. 
His  life  reflects  credit  on  his  mother  State,  on  his  adopted 
State,  and  the  nation  at  large.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
him  is  that  he  was  a  man  brave  and  true.  In  all  his  remark- 
able and  chequered  existence,  he  never  sold  his  birth-right. 
In  this  age,  when  the  forms  of  the  demagogue  and  unprinci- 
pled office-seeker  are  so  clearly  outlined  on  our  political  sky, 
it  is  refreshing  to  turn  and  gaze  on  one  who  knew  what  it 
meant  to  be  a  true  citizen  of  his  country. 
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A  CHRISTMAS   CAROL. 

W.    H.    A. 

Smite  the  strings,  ye  heavenly  choirs, 

Smite  the  golden  harps  again, 
Join  the  glad  triumphant  chorus, 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  t'ward  men." 

This  the  day  the  Father  sent  us 

Him  who  taught  the  whole  world  kin; 

Raise  the  glad  triumphant  chorus, 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  t'ward  men." 

Again  the  watching  shepherds  sing, 

Of  Him  who  freed  their  hearts  from  sin, 

Again  they  hear  the  angels  singing, 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  t'ward  men." 

All  things  praise  the  watchful  Shepherd, 
Guiding,  as  thro'  space  we  spin, 

For  with  Him  came  the  tidings  joyful, 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  t'ward  men." 

There  shall  ring  from  endless  ages, 

Ring  until  the  final  end, 
An  ever  ringing  heavenly  chorus, 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  t'ward  men." 
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J.  A.  SHARP,         ------  Chief  Editor. 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr.,  -----      Assistant  Editor. 


Manuscript  for  the  January  issue  of  The  Archive  must  be 
handed  in  bv  December  20. 


The  debate  between  Wake  Forest  and  Trinity  took  place 
in  Raleigh  Thanksgiving  evening,  November  25.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  "Ought  the  System  of  Water  Works, 
Lighting  and  Street  Cars  to  be  Operated  by  the  City  for  its 
People,  or  by  Private  Individuals,"  was  listened  to  by  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience,  and  has  been  pronounced  one  of 
the  best  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  State.  It  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  negative,  Wake  Forest.  Intercollegiate  de- 
bates are  very  much  superior  to  oratorical  contests,  and  we 
hope  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  lively  interest  in  con- 
tests of  this  kind.  The  able  manner  in  which  Trinity  was 
represented  is  a  source  ot  encouragement,  aud  we  hope  to 
meet  Wake  Forest  again,  and  other  colleges  in  the  State. 


The  very  perceptible  increase  of  interest  among  the  stu- 
dents in  The  Archive  makes  ye  editor  joyful.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  those  who  have  contributed  so  far — or  rather, 
for  the  first  two  issues — have  done  so,  apparently,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  unjust  judge  gave  for  granting  the  prayer 
of  the  importunate  woman,  and  heres  hoping  that  those  with 
whom  our  prayers  have  availed  nothing  have  been  made  ex- 
ceedingly weary  by  our  "continual  coming."  There  is  a 
difference  now.  Several  have  handed  in  articles  this  month 
without  waiting  to  be  asked  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  times, 
and  some  have  even  contributed  without  waiting  for  special 
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pleadings.  We  are  getting  on  the  right  track  now.  Shove 
The  Archive  along.  We  need  your  help;  we  must  have  your 
help.  You  owe  a  duty  to  your  college  Magazine,  you  know, 
and  it  won't  help  you  any  to  fail  to  meet  the  responsibil- 
ity. We  want  stories — stories  galore — good  short  stories. 
Write  one,  can't  you?  We  have  often  heard  men  say  that 
they  could  not  write  a  story,  and  then  they  would  quite  inno- 
cently admit  that  they  never  tried.  Try  to  write  one  at  least. 
If  you  fail  there's  no  harm  done — in  fact  it  will  do  you  much 
good.  If  your  effort  finds  its  way  into  the  waste-basket  you 
cannot  regret  it  more  than  we.  Thh  Archive  has  attained 
a  reasonable  degree  of  success  so  far,  and  what  we  want  to  do 
is  to  make  every  issue  an  improvement  on  the  one  preceeding 
it.  The  increase  of  interest  is  gratifying.  Let  us  fan  this 
interest  into  an  enthusiasm  for  our  Magazine  that  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  very  best  that  the  united 
effort  of  the  student-body  can  produce. 


Of  course  some  men  will  abuse  every  privilege  given  them, 
and  from  such  men  we  can  always  count  on  a  certain  amount 
of  annoyance,  but  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  those  men 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  abusing  those  common  privileges  the 
abuse  of  which  by  one  affects  all  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
thing  among  decent  men — evidently  it  has  escaped  their  at- 
tention so  far — known  as  consideration  for  others.  Certainly 
a  man  runs  across  something  in  a  newspaper  now  and  then 
that  he  would  like  to  keep,  but  that  is  small  reason  why  he 
should  ride  rough  shod  over  every  consideration  of  right  and 
proceed  to  appropriate  it  to  himself,  thereby  depriving  others 
of  the  privilege  of  reading  it.  Not  long  ago  we  found  a  paper 
in  the  reading-room— that  day's  paper,  too;  it  had  not  been 
on  the  stand  more  than  three  or  four  hours — with  nearly  a 
column  cut  out  of  the  first  page,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
that  short  pieces  have  been  clipped  out,  here  and  there.  We 
do  not  know  who  the  offender  is,  but  whoever  he  is  he  should 
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remember  that  there  are  others,  and  that,  though  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  actuate  a  gentleman  he  is  a  stranger,  still — but 
where's  the  use?  He  would  not  remember  this,  but  he  can 
remember  perhaps  that  if  he  just  must  clip  things  from  the 
daily  papers  it  is  in  order  to  wait  until  they  are  at  least  a  day 
old,  and  this  we  hope  he  will  do. 


Then  there  is  another  thing.  The  reading-room  is  no 
place  for  men  to  laugh  and  talk  while  others  are  reading.  At 
certain  times  during  the  day  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  one  to 
read  the  papers  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  To  be  inter- 
rupted while  reading  by  a  crowd  talking  or  by  some  fellow 
singing  out  to  some  other  fellow  to  listen  and  then  proceed- 
ing to  annoy  him  and  all  the  rest  in  the  room  by  reading 
aloud  in  his  most  approved  style  is  enough  to  make  even  the 
devout  wish  the  offender  in  the — Klondyke,  for  instance — 
any  where,  so  it  suggests  a  bitter  extreme.  If  merely  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  is  not  enough  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  stop  this  nuisance. 


That  student  who  early  in  his  college  course  wakes  to  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  time  and  by  systematic  work 
makes  every  moment  count  in  the  development  of  some  side 
of  his  manhood  has  made  a  long  stride  in  the  right  direction. 
The  amount  of  time  a  man  feels  he  has  to  throw  away  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  work  he  does.  The  more  a 
fellow  works  the  more  he  sees  to  do,  and  every  hour  of  earn- 
est effort  impresses  more  deeply  upon  his  mind  the  fact  that 
he  who  has  time  on  his  hands  only  plays  with  life.  Some 
one  has  said,  (we  do  not  now  recall  who,  and  we  quote  from 
memory),  that  "Work  touches  the  keys  of  endless  activities, 
opens  the  door  of  the  infinite,  and  stands  awe-struck  before 
the  immensity  of  what  there  is  to  do."  Any  one  who  has 
honesty  tried  for  even  a  week  or  a  day  to  put  into  his  life  all 
that  he  could  by  systematic  work  has  felt  that  with  over- 
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whelming  force.  It  is  not  necessary  to  study  all  the  time,  of 
course.  The  student  who  lets  the  realization  of  the  "im- 
mensity of  what  there  is  to  do"  lead  him  to  conclude  that  he 
has  no  time  for  recreation  misses  the  mark  entirely.  Proper 
time  spent  in  taking  exercise  is  very  essential,  and  counts  in 
the  development  of  manhood  as  much  as  time  spent  in  hard 
study.  We  often,  though,  let  moments  drop  between  tasks 
in  which  much  good  work  might  be  done. 

We  have  often  wondered  what  some  men  come  to  college 
for  any  way.  They  seem  to  regard  time  spent  in  college  as  a 
kind  of  holiday  time  during  which  they  must  have  as  much 
fun  as  possible,  or  else  as  a  very  unpleasant  exprerience  that 
must  be  gone  through  with  before  they  get  out  into  the  world. 
As  if,  for-sooth,  they  were  not  "in  the  world"  already,  and 
life  did  not  mean  as  much  to  them  now  as  it  would  in  the 
years  to  come.  It's  a  good  thing  for  a  fellow  to  take  himself 
to  task  once  in  a  while  and  find  out  what  he  is  in  college  for 
anyhow.  If  he  is  only  taking  a  breathing  spell  before  strik- 
ing the  world  he'd  far  better  take  it  in  the  quiet  of  his  home. 


During  the  month  of  October  three  prominent  figures  have 
died — Chas.  A.  Dana,  Henry  George  and  George  M.  Pull- 
man. By  condensing  various  press  comments  we  get  the 
following  :  In  the  death  of  Chas.  A.  Dana,  the  world  of  news- 
papers lose  a  man  who  had  a  distinct  and  an  elevated  con- 
ception of  their  legitimate  future  in  the  modern  civilization, 
which  he  filled  with  patience,  diligence,  originality  and  an 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  detail.  The  world  of  letters  loses 
a  choice  critic,  an  erudite  scholar,  and  a  master  of  English 
style.  The  world  of  politics  loses  a  fighter  equipped  with 
economic  learning  and  the  practical  experience  gained  by  in- 
timate contact  with  the  great  figures  of  an  active  generation. 
The  three  traits  of  character  which  especially  distinguished 
the  great  editor  were  his  optimistic  spirit,  his  uncompromis- 
ing hatred  of  and  hostility  to  all  deceit,  dishonesty,  and 
sophistry,  and  his  love  of  country.     A  man  of  keen  intelli- 
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gence,  broad  informatian,  a  wide  acquaintance  with  public 
men,  having  fixed  political  principles  and  the  ability  to  give 
clear  and  forcible  expression  to  his  views,  he  was  an  excep- 
tionably  able  editorial  writer. 

However  widely  we  may  differ  from  Mr.  George's  economic 
principles,  it  is  cheerfully  admitted  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  personal  character,  unquestioned  honesty,  and  no  mean 
ability.  He  made  his  own  way  :n  the  world  against  many 
obstacles,  and  was  courageous  and  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to 
extend  his  views.  Undeniably  Mr.  George  deserves  the  credit 
of  having  having  been  foremost  in  presenting  to  public  notice 
a  new  ideal  in  political  economy,  and — what  is  ever  more 
important — he  has  studied  the  whole  economic  proposition  in 
a  way  which  virtually  will  force  later  economists  to  take  his 
theories  into  account. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Pullman  was  able  to  accumulate,  and 
legitimately,  so  vast  a  fortune  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  grat- 
ulation  to  every  American  citizen.  It  demonstrates  what  can 
be  done  under  the  stars  and  stripes.  There  may  be  little 
public  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Pullman,  yet  his  life  fur- 
nishes an  illustration  of  what  an  industrious  and  thrifty 
American  can  do  if  he  is  shrewd  enough  to  see  his  opportu- 
nities and  active  enough  to  take  advantage  of  them. 


Soon  the  railroads  will  be  crowded  with  college  boys  and 
girls  going  to  their  various  homes  to  spend  the  Christmas 
holidays.  It  is  truly  a  time  to  be  happy — two  weeks  of  vaca- 
tion after  four  months  of  hard  study,  but  let  us  not  forget 
the  fact  that  we  are  college  men  and  women  and  while  we 
are  enjoying  the  festivitivities  of  our  vacation  to  also  remem- 
ber that  we  represent  in  a  large  measure  our  institution,  and 
from  our  actions  our  institution  will  be  estimated.  Our  actions 
while  going — as  well  as  at  home,  will  show  what  college  life 
has  ment  to  us — may  it  prove  to  no  one  that  it  has  been  a 
failure. 
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Xiterar^  Botes. 

D.  H.  LITTLEJOHN,  -       -       -       -  '    -       -       -  Manager. 

"A  Hero  in  Homespun,"  a  tale  of  the  Loyal  South.  The 
above  book  is  written  by  Wm.  E.  Barton,  and  as  he  says,  for 
the  purpose  of  "extending  knowledge  of  the  Civil  War,  as  it 
affected  a  large  but  almost  unrecognized  body  of  our  people, " 
but  in  addition  the  story  is  one  to  be  read  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  the  pleasure  to  be  gotten  from  it. 

The  hero  in  Homespun  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  those 
mountaineers  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  who  have  always  been 
conspicuous  for  their  patriotism,  independence  of  character 
and  loyalty  to  the  Union.  When  Tennessee  joined  the 
Southern  Confederacy  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  remained 
stubbornly  Federal  in  its  sympathies. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  is  a  simple  love  affair  between  the 
hero  in  Homespun  and  a  pretty  Kentucky  girl,  who  appears 
upon  the  scene  in  the  opening  chapter  during  the  "Frolic  at 
Hanson's,"  and  safely  marries  her  lover  at  the  end  of  the  last 
chapter.  The  book  is  crowded  with  battles,  escapes,  personal 
encounters,  and  all  the  lively  incident  that  the  reader  can 
assimilate.  It  is  pervaded  at  the  same  time  by  strong  human 
feeling,  pathos  and  wholesome  sentiment. 

To  sum  up,  "A  Hero  in  Homespun"  is  a  thoroughly  inter- 
esting, red-blooded,  virile  story,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
historical  document  of  the  very  greatest  value.  The  author's 
conscientious  investigation  has  cleared  up  points  long  under 
dispute.  A  changing  phase  of  life,  conditions  which  are 
rapidly  passing  away,  are  here  caught  and  crystallized. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford  has  not  since  his  first  success,  "Mr. 
Isaacs,"  written  a  novel  of  stronger  plot-interest  than 
"Corleone."  The  present  novel  is  remarkable  for  the  way 
in  which  the  dramatic  stress  is  maintained  from  beginning  to 
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end.  The  main  subject  is  Sicilian  brigandage,  and  the  con- 
trasting background  is  that  Roman  society  about  which  the 
author  has  before  written  so  much  and  so  well.  Working  in 
and  through  the  action  of  the  plot  is  a  subtle  study  of  heredity 
and  tendency.  Mr.  Crawford  still  maintains  his  practice  of 
now  and  then  holding  his  characters  up  on  the  point  of  his 
pen,  and  deliberately  analyzing  their  motives.  Taking 
"Corleone"  all  in  all,  we  believe  it  will  exceed  in  popular 
liking  any  of  the  author's  recent  novels.  —  Outlook. 

According  to  the  Bookman  the  best  selling  books  during 
the  month  are:  Quo  Vadis,  by  Sienkiewicz;  The  Choir  Invis- 
ible, by  Allen;  The  Christian,  by  Caine;  Hugh  Wynne,  by 
Mitchell;  Captains  Courageous,  by  Kipling;  In  Kedar's 
Tents,  by  Merriman. 

The  Eversley  Bible. — Mr.  Mackail's  object,  briefly  put, 
is  to  present  the  Bible  to  the  English  reader  in  a  form  exactly 
the  same  as  that  which  he  is  accustomed  to  see  in  the  ordi- 
nary literature  of  the  day.  He  has  divided  it  into  eight 
volumes — two  have  been  published  at  present — has  abolished 
the  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses,  and  revised  the  spell- 
ing. As  to  the  utility  of  what  he  has  done  in  the  last 
mentioned  matters  there  can  hardly  be  any  rocm  for  difference 
of  opinion.  It  only  remains  to  estimate  the  change  of  omit- 
ting the  marking  of  chapters  and  verses.  Mr.  Mackail  pro- 
poses it  only  as  an  alternative.  For  the  ordinary  form  of 
Bible,  the  unbroken  usage  of  three  centuries  places  this 
arrangement  [the  division  into  verses],  if  not  beyond  criticism, 
at  least  beyond  recall.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
"Eversley  Bible"  has  considerable  advantages  and  a  distinct 
utility. 

"The  Ayrshire  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Burns,"  by  H. 
H.  Shelley  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).  This  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  least  controversial  of  the  recent  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  Burns  which  have  been  evoked  by  the 
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centenary  of  the  poet's  death.  Mr.  Shelley  has  visited  the 
farms  and  homes  in  Ayrshire  associated  with  the  life  and 
memories  of  Burns — and  as  he  took  his  camera  with  him  he 
has  been  able  to  produce  an  elegant  little  volume.  Mr. 
Shelley  ventures  on  no  new  theories  of  Burns.  He  persist- 
ently writes  the  name  of  the  poet's  father  as  "William 
Burns,"  although  "Williams  Burnes"  was  the  spelling  used 
uniformly  by  the  old  man  himself.  Trifles  like  this,  how- 
ever, do  not  impair  the  value  of  what  is  a  very  interesting, 
useful  and  attractive  little  book.  — Spectator. 

The  new  Oxford  dictionary  is  now  accessible  to  scholars  up 
to  three-fourths  of  the  letter  "F."  It  is  thought  that  in  the 
year  1908  it  will  be  completed,  closing  the  period  of  over 
forty  years,  during  which  students  in  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  engaged  in  accumulating  materials. 

The  author  of  "Lorna  Doone"  has  not  written  since  that 
really  uniquely  charming  romance  any  story  in  which  there 
has  been  such  a  well-sustained  plot  as  has  his  new  novel, 
"Dariel."  Here  Mr.  Blackmore  gives  the  reader  a  striking 
contrast  between  sleepily,  amiable,  rural  life  in  Surry  and 
wild  blood-feuds  and  savage  crimes  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus.  In  the  first  and  more  familiar  field  we  have  again 
the  leisurely  humor,  the  slow  evolution  of  character,  the  con- 
stant, agreeable  divagations  from  the  matter  in  hand  to  sly 
comments  on  men  and  things;  in  the  latter  a  rush  of  tragic 
happenings. 

"Brokenburne,"  an  Old  Aunty's  War  Story,  by  Virginia 
F.  Boyle.  The  story  is  of  strained  relations,  broken  happi- 
ness and  sundered  loves,  lighted  at  the  end  with  a  sunset  ray 
of  peace.  But  the  characters  are  indigenous  to  their  own 
section  of  the  South  in  "Brokenburne." 

The  character  of  Virginia  Balfour  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  fascinating  portraits  preserved  for  us  from  among  the 
high-spirited,   the  beautiful,  and  passionate  creatures  of  the 
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warm  and  luxuriant  South.  Around  the  slender  poetic  figure 
of  Virginia  are  centered  the  delicate  fancies  of  youth  and  the 
sentimentalism  of  the  time.  The  strained  affection  for  her 
lover,  snapped  by  a  chivalric  devotion  to  family  and  prin- 
ciple, changes  comedy  to  tragedy,  and  reaches  a  climax  in 
the  last  interview  between  Virginia  and  Phillip,  not  unlike 
that  in  Longfellow's  "Evangeline." 

The  great  book  of  Nature  is  the  same  in  all  climes  and  in 
all  tongues;  now  and  again  a  fresh  chapter  is  reproduced 
which,  whatever  its  external  characters,  finds  entrance  into 
the  universal  heart.  "Brokenburne"  makes  this  wide  appeal. 
All  the  changing  incidents  of  the  time,  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  Aunt  Bene,  are  unconsciously  dramatic.  Poignant  as 
are  the  feelings  which  the  recital  awakens,  it  is  rather  a 
reminiscent  sadness  that,  gleaming  like  the  after-shine  on 
troubled  waters,  pervades  the  story  and  lingers  in  the  mem- 
ory. Its  pathos,  too,  is  plaintive  rather  than  piercing — 
plaintive  as  the  note  of  the  wild  bird  that  haunts  those  sur- 
roundings and  fills  the  air  with  the  mourniul,  far-echoing 
cadence  of  its  cry.  "Brokenburne"  is  not  a  book  of  the  day 
to  be  cut  down  at  even,  but  is  of  the  class  that  calls  for  a  wide 
and  enduring  recognition. — Bookman. 

Those  interested  in  the  progress  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  University,  will 
await  with  feelings  of  pride  the  appearance  of  a  volume  of 
verse  which  is  to  be  published  shortly  at  Columbia.  This 
book,  "Columbia  Verse,  1 892-1 897,"  is  edited  by  J.  N. 
Rosenberg  and  J.  M.  Proskauer,  and  contains,  as  the  title 
suggests,  all  the  best  verses  that  have  been  written  and  pub- 
lished by  the  students  during  the  last  five  years.  Under  the 
Editor's  Table  may  be  seen  two  poems  which  we  copy  from 
the  advance  proof  sent  us. 
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EMtor's  TIable. 

B.  R.  CRAVEN, -       Manager. 

There  are  two  articles  in  the  Red  and  Blue  that  are  of  real 
merit.  The  first  an  essay  on  "Horace  Walpole"  is  an  excel- 
lent presentation  of  Walpole  as  a  letter  writer.  The  second 
is  quite  a  criticism  in  defense  of  "George  du  Maurier."  The 
writer  of  the  last,  however,  sees  more  in  the  author  of 
"Trilby"  than  we  can  find.  A  characteristic  style  of  his 
own  he  justly  claims  for  Du  Maurier,  but  a  "steadfastness  of 
purpose  underneath  all  the  gayety  and  light-heartedness 
which  ripples  and  eddies  on  the  surface  of  his  writing,"  is 
hard  for  us  to  see.  This  view  of  his  writings  is  based  on  a 
wrong  conception  of  Love.  Whatever  else  Love  may  be,  it 
cannot  be  that  artificial  sentimentalism  which  is  found  in  Du 
Maurier's  work.  "A  Truthful  Burlesque"  is  the  title  of  a 
story  which,  in  point  of  composition,  is  one  of  the  best  that 
has  come  under  our  notice  this  month.  The  romance,  "A 
Realistic  Sojourn,"  is  interesting  because  of  its  originality. 
We  hope  the  sequels  will  soon  be  published.  Fiction  has 
need  of  them. 

The  Vanderbilt  Observer  opens  with  an  article  on  "The 
Plain  of  Troy,"  which  is  a  good  treatment  of  the  old  problem 
of  whether  Troy  was  the  name  of  a  particular  spot  in  Greece, 
or  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  Homer.  The  author  sum- 
mons several  authorities  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments, but  in  the  end  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  solution 
has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  article  shows  much  careful 
research  and  great  familiarity  of  the  writer  with  the  subject. 

The  Observer  seems  to  have  found  a  "nest  of  tuneful  per- 
sons," all  of  whom  began  to  sing  as  soon  as  found.  Out  of 
thirteen  contributions  to  the  Literary  Department,  eleven  are 
poems.  While  we  believe  that  this  is  not  the  best  proportion 
that  can  be  made,  yet  we  are  glad  to  know  that  there  is  at 
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least  one  place  where  the  Muse  likes  to  linger.  The  Muse 
seldom  visits  the  shrine  of  some  of  our  magazines.  "Love 
Conquereth"  is  a  long  poem,  but  it  is  well  written  and  tells 
an  interesting  story. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Inlander,  entitled  "Charles 
William  Eliot — Harvard's  President,"  is  one  of  more  literary 
merit  than  is  usually  found  in  college  magazines.  Some 
personal  traits  of  his  character,  the  reforms  he  has  instituted, 
the  wise  administration  he  has  made  as  well  as  an  insight 
into  the  relation  that  exists  between  himself  and  the  students, 
are  told  in  a  style  which  interests  the  reader  and  is  well  suited 
to  the  dignity  of  the  subject.  The  author  of  "The  Theory 
of  a  Triumph"  has  a  novel  way  of  proving  that  "in  the 
economy  of  nature,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  waste."  The 
story  is  formed  on  a  good  plot  and  well  written.  For  the 
publication  of  the  best  poem  during  the  month  the  Inlander 
has  won  the  laurels.  The  author  of  the  lines,  "On  the  Death 
of  a  Dumb  Pet,"  expresses  in  good  poetic  diction  the  affec- 
tion of  a  faithful  dog  for  his  master,  and  the  poet's  longing  to 
meet  it  in  Eternity. 

The  Clemson  College  Chronicle,  which  made  its  first 
appearance  in  October,  has  found  its  way  to  our  Table.  It 
is  a  very  neat  magazine  and  makes  a  good  start  in  the  world 
of  college  journalism.  The  Archive  hopes  that  the  Chron- 
icle will  soon  take  a  place  among  the  best  of  our  exchanges. 

RONDEL. 

Still  hoping  for  a  happier  time, 

The  present  hour  may  work  its  will, 

The  present  hope  may  fail,  but  still 
Assured  my  heart  and  glad  my  rhyme ; 
For  tho'  in  sorrow's  sombre  mine 

A  part  I  play,,  forgot  the  ill, 
Still  hoping  for  a  happier  time, 
When  o'er  to-day's  dead  hopes  I  climb 

To  higher,  that  Time  may  fulfil, 

And  last  to  know  the  victor's  thrill. 
Assured  my  heart  and  glad  my  rhyme, 
Still  hoping  for  a  happier  time. 

—  Yale  Courant. 
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SLEEP. 

All  night  I  listened  to  the  rustling  leaves, 

Heard  every  sound  that  broke  the  dim  night-noon, - 

The  watch-dog  baying  to  the  rising  moon; 
The  whirring  bat  amid  the  trembling  trees; 
The  crickets  chirping  to  the  slumbering  bees; 

And  wee  mosquitoes  singing  all  in  tune; 

And  from  afar  a  low  and  rythmic  croon 
Came  murmuring;  but  sleep  I  could  not  tease 
Unto  my  eyelids.     When  the  prayed-for  boon, 

The  sweet,  refreshing  rest  thy  pillow  flees, 
And  thou  art  hearkening  for  this  coming  shoon, 

Then  thou  dost  know  how  great  a  gift  the  peace 
Of  dreamless  sleep,  when  tired-out  beings  soon 

Take  to  themselves  the  strength  of  Hercules. 

— Inlander. 

A.  D.  1608. 

'Morrow,  grandam !     Gi'  ye  good-day, 
— Nay,  I'll  not  be  sittin'  down — 

But  hast  thou  heard  Anne  Hathaway 
And  her  goodman  be  back  in  town  ? 

Anne  ? — Nay,  marry,  thou  knowest  she 
That  high-headed  farmer's  queen. 

— Mind  the  weddin'-day  ?     He-he  ! 
She  nigh  thirty — he  nineteen  ! 

Ay  she  got  un— more's  the  pity. 

(Good  my  gossip,  in  your  ear) 
Two  black  eyne  in  London  city 

Be  ripe  for  Anne's  sharp  nails,  I  hear. 

But,  Lord  !     A  madcap  rogue  was  Will 
As  e'er  cut  japes,  o'day  or  dark: 

Mind  all  they  fat  bucks  'a  'd  kill, 
Poachin'  in  'Squire  Lucy's  park  ? 

Well,  'a  's  none  the  worse  for  all, 
Now  'a  's  got  's  own  house  and  land. 

Corn  in  's  crib  and  kine  in  's  stall: 
— Ay,  right  well  'a  's  turned  'is  hand. 

— 'Acted  plays  and  managed  too — 

So,  they  say,  'a  got  'is  pelf; 
'Tis  said  (nay,  I  misdoubt  'tis  true) 

Once  'a  writ  a  play  'is-self ! 
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— Grandam,  know'st  who  yonder  be, 

Strollin'  hither  down  the  walk? 
On  my  soul ! — It  can't  be  he. 

— Wonder  if  a  heerd  us  talk. 

See  the  cut  o'  'a  beard  and  hair — 

Mass  !     How  bald  'is  fore'ead  be. 
Eh-h  !     And  now  'a  's  leaning  there 

O'er  thy  gate  to  talk  to  we  ! 

— Well,  'a  's  good  at  heart,  I  vow 

(Plague  o'  this  old  shifty  gown) 
Hist — 'a  's  speakin'  !— sure  enow, 

Wild  Will's  back  in  Stratford  town. 

CARDS. 

They  played  at  cards  on  the  yellow  sand, 

When  the  fields  and  the  trees  were  green; 
She  thought  that  the  trump  was  in  her  hand, 

He  thought  that  he  held  the  queen. 
But  winter  has  come  and  they  both  have  strayed 

Away  from  the  throbbing  wave — 
He  finds  'twas  only  the  deuce  she  played, 

She  finds  that  he  played  the  knave. 

— Columbia  Verse,  1892-/897. 

NAUTICAL. 

Said  the  whiskered  med 
To  the  fair  co-ed, 
"I'm  like  a  ship  at  sea — 
Exams  are  near, 
And  much  I  fear 
I  will  unlucky  be." 

"Then,"  murmured  she, 

"A  shore  I'll  be, 
Come  rest,  thy  journey  o'er." 

Then  darkness  fell 

And  all  was  well, 
For  the  ship  had  hugged  the  shore. 

—Columbia  Verse,  1893-1897. 
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E  /Ife.  <L  H.  department 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr.,       -        - Manager. 

OBSTACLES,    METHODS,    AND    FRUITS  OF    MISSIONS    IN 

INDIA. 

(From  Primer  of  Modern  British  Missions.) 
I. — OBSTACLES   TO   CHRISTIANITY. 

i.   Caste. 

2.  Absence  of  all  religions  and  social  liberty. 

3.  Utterly  perverted  standard  of  conduct. 

4.  Oppressive  supremacy  of  the  Brahmin  class. 

5.  Polytheistic  idolatry. 

6.  Fear  of  malignant  demons. 

7.  Belief  in  religious  merit. 

8.  Panthistic  teaching. 

9.  Degradation  of  women. 

10.  Degradation  of  the  low-casts. 

11.  Supersticious  beliefs  and  corrupt  practices. 

12.  Mohammedanism. 

II.  — METHODS  EMPLOYED  BY  CHRISTIAN  WORKERS. 

1.  Vernacular  preachers  and  itineracies. 

2.  Medical  mission  work. 

3.  Orphanages  and  homes  for  boys  and  girls. 

4.  Vernacular  schools  for  boys. 

5.  English  education. 

6.  Female  education  and  work  among  the  women. 

7.  Work  amongst  the  Panchamas,  or  low-caste  Hindus. 

8.  Missions  among  the  aboriginal  tribes. 

9.  Christian  literature. 

10.  Work  among  Mohammedans. 

11.  Pastoral  work  and  the  care  of  churches. 
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III. — THE    FRUITS   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

Old  India  rapidly  passing  away — women  uplifted — objec- 
tions to  female  education  removed — endless  wars  of  former 
centuries  replaced  by  solid  peace — rival  States  brought  into 
amicable  brotherhood — empire  secure  from  invasion  from  with- 
out and  rapine  within — all  maraudering  bands  broken  up — 
cruel  customs,  such  as  immolation  and  infanticide  stopped 
and  war  waged  caste — splendid  commuuications  by  road, 
rail,  and  canal  opened  up — taxation  lightened  and  equitably 
adjusted — trade  and  commerce  thriving — a  sense  of  public 
security  everywhere  such  as  nevt:r  before  felt — faith  in  their 
sacred  books  and  old  mythologies  dying — restrictions  of  caste 
steadily  relaxing — pantheism  yielding  to  theism — the  charac- 
ter of  God  and  rights  of  man  more  and  more  recognized — the 
awakening  of  conscience  and  the  setting  on  foot  of  social  and 
religious  reforms — reforms  opposing  time-honored  evils — steps 
taken  toward  Christianity — thousands  repudiating  idolatry 
— the  Bible  wholly  translated  into  fifteen  languages,  partly 
into  forty-six  more — grammars,  distinctions,  school-books, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals  provided  for  the  people — Hindu- 
ism and  Mohammedanism  profoundly  affected — coertion,  ob- 
loquay,  and  law-suits  resulting  from  caste  prejudice — oppo- 
sition to  the  Gospel  and  the  mission  schools — Christianity's 
hand-to-hand  combat  with  false  faiths. 

Soldiers  of  Christ,  take  courage.  "Pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into  his 
harvest."      "The  world  for  Christ  in  this  generation  !" 

B.  F.  Carpenter. 

Mr.  Lewis,  State  Secretary  for  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, made  us  a  short  visit  on  November  29.  He  addressed 
a  large  nmber  of  the  students  in  the  chapel,  on  Monday 
evening,  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  work  in  general,  especially  the 
rapid  progress  it  is  making.  In  his  talk  to  the  active  mem- 
bers and  leaders  he  brought  out  many  practical  points  relat- 
ing to  the  work.  We  hope  he  will  be  with  us  again  in  the 
near  future. 
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We  were  very  glad  to  have  one  of  our  old  members,  and  an 
alumnus  of  our  institution,  Mr.  E.  K.  McLarty,  to  conduct 
our  meeting  on  November  28.  Mr.  McLarty  is  a  young  man 
and  knows  well  how  to  talk  to  young  men.  His  talk  on 
"Positive  Lives"  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  week  of  prayer  was  observed  by  our  Association  and 
the  results  were  very  gratifying.  Prayer  meetings  were  held 
in  the  chapel  every  evening  and  were  well  attended.  A  very 
liberal  contribution  was  raised  for  the  International  Committee. 

In  his  address  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  November  14,  Prof. 
Meritt  made  some  very  practical  points  in  regard  to  the 
qualification  of  a  Home  Missionary,  which  we  hope  were 
seed  sown  in  good  ground. 
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Hlumni  IRotes. 

R.  T.  POOLE,         ---------         Manager. 

E.  T.  Bynum,  Class  '92,  has  been  elected  Associate  Fro- 
fessor  of  History  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Irwin  E.  Avery,  a  former  Trinity  student,  is  still  in 
Shanghai,  China,  where  he  has  been  for  four  years  as  Vice 
Consul. 

Mr.  Plato  T.  Durham,  Class  '94,  is  in  New  York  at  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  is  taking  a  course  in 
Theology.  He  is  also  taking  work  in  Columbia  College.  He 
spent  one  year  at  Yale  after  his  graduation. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Dent,  Class  '97,  has  a  large  school  at  Morven, 
N.  C. 

Mr.  Bruce  R.  Pavne  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  splen- 
did school  at  Morganton.  He  has  one  of  the  best  male 
schools  in  the  State.  He  is  an  earnest  worker,  and  a  great 
friend  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

Mr.  J.  S.  May  tubby,  Class  '95,  is  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  Chicasaw  nation.  Mr.  Maytubby  was 
always  deservedly  popular  when  in  college,  and  his  friends 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  his  success  in  life. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Mayer,  Class  '95,  is  engaged  in  business  with 
his  father  in  Charlotte.  He  was  elected  by  the  Alumni  at 
their  annual  meeting,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
This  was  an  honor  for  so  young  a  man. 

Mr.  Blake  B.  Nicholson,  Class  '90,  and  a  former  member 
of  the  Faculty,  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  College.  His  friends 
will  be  glad  to  know  he  is  meeting  with  great  success  in  the 
practice  of  Law  at  Washington,  N.  C. 
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Mr.  W.  W.  Flowers,  Class  '94,  is  Superintendent  of  the 
City  Schools  of  Durham.  He  is  the  youngest  Superintendent 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  David  R.  Davis,  Class  '91,  is  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  in  Newbern.  He  is  as  much  interested  in  Trinity 
as  ever,  and  his  friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  he  is  doing  well 
in  life.      He  is  single  still. 

One  by  one  they  leave  us.  Rev.  E.  W.  Fox,  Class  '95, 
was  married  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  is  now  stationed  at  Milton. 
The  Archive  extends  congratulations,  even  at  this  late  date. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Gill,  Class  '94,  is  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  will  take  his  Ph.  D.  degree  next  June. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Yates,  a  former  Trinity  student,  is  in  Charlotte 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 

Alphonso  C.  Avery,  Jr.,  is  in  Morganton,  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  his  father,  ex-Judge  A.  C.  Avery. 

Hon.  L.  C.  Caldwell,  Class  'jj,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  North  Carolina. 

Greek  O.  Andrews,  Class  '86,  has  been  elected  editor  of  a 
new  daily  paper  published  in  Raleigh. 

E.  L.  Moffitt,  Class  '89,  is  editor  of  the  Christian  Sun,  the 
organ  of  the  Christian  denomination. 

Fred.  Harper,  Class  '9T,  is  the  private  Secretary  of  his 
father-in-law,  Senator  Daniels,  of  Virginia. 

C.  L.  Raper,  Clas3  '92,  is  writing  a  history  of  "Church  and 
Private  Schools"  in  North  Carolina. 

D.  T.  Edwards,  Class  '92,  is  in  New  York  City,  in  a  law 
office. 

C.  C.  Weaver,  Class  '95,  is  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
taking  a  Post  Graduate  course. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hall,  Class  '96,  has  returned  to  Richmond,  where 
he  is  taking  a  course  in  medicine. 
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Misses  Ida  and  Fannie  Carr,  Class  '96,  have  charge  of  the 
Academy  at  Aberdeen,  N.  C.  They  are  Trinity's  pioneer 
women  and  we  are  glad  to  know  they  are  meeting  with  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Gibbs,   Class  '07,   is  teaching  at  Beaufort,   N.  C. 

Mr.  Joe  Bivins,  Class  '96,  who  taught  at  Roxboro  last  year, 
has  a  good  school  at  Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Baldwin,  Class  '93,  has  joined  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference. 


A  Big  Book  About  Band  Instruments. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  band  instrument  of  any  kind,  or  would  like  to 
join  a  band  or  drum  corps,  you  can  obtain  full  information  upon  the  subject 
from  the  big  book  of  136  pages  that  Lyon  &  Healy,  Chicago,  send  free  upon 
application.  It  contains  upwards  of  1,000  illustrations,  and  gives  the  lowest 
prices  ever  quoted  upon  band  instruments. 

A   CHARMING   BOOK    ABOUT  OLD  VIOLINS. 

Violinists  everywhere  will  hail  with  delight  the  beautifully  printed  and 
anthoritativelv  written  book  about  Old  Violins,  just  published  bv  Lyon  & 
Healy 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  free  upon  application  to  Dept.  M,  Lyon 
&  Healy,  199  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY, 

THE  GREAT  TRUNK  LINE  AND  U.  S   MAIL  ROUTE  BETWEEN  THE 
NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST  AND  WEST  ! 

OPERATES  3  PASSENGER  TRAINS  DAILY 


to  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Points  East;  Three  Passenger  Trains  Daily  for  Atlanta 
Birmingham,  Memphis.  Chattanooga,  Montgomery,  Mo- 
bile, New  Orleans  and  Points  South  and  West.^fc^,^ 

The  Short  Line  to  Florida  —Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  to  Au- 
gusta, Savannah,  Jacksonville  and  Tampa  without  change. 

The  Washington  and  Southwestern  Vestibuled  Limited—  This  train  is  composed  entirely  of 
First-Class  Coach,  Pullman  Palace  Drawing-Room,  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars. 

The  New  York  and  Florida  Short  Line.— The  quickest  and  best  service  to  Florida.  Pull- 
man Dining  and  Buffet  Cars  New  York  to  St.  Augustine  and  Tampa  without  change- 

The  Norfolk  and  Chattanooga  Limited. -Through  train  Norfolk  to  Chattanooga  and  Operates 
Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Car  between  Raleigh  and  Chattanooga. 

For  rates,  tickets,  time-tables,  etc.,  call  on  any  agent  Southern  Railway,  or 

W.  A.  TURK,  G.  P.  A..  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  M.  CULP,  Traf.  Man.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
W.  H.  GREEN,  Gen.  Supt  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 
R.  L.  VERNOST,  T.  P.  A.,  Charlotte,  W.  C. 


v  Adveetisements. 

GhO    TO    TISIIfcTX'nr    OOXJLiEGKB 

When  in  Search  for  Knowledge,  and  to 

E.  O.  PATTERSON'S   GROCERY 

When  in  Search  for  Bread  and  Butter. 

Patterson  has  the  Largest  Stock  of  Fancy  Groceries  of  any  one  in 
the  City.     He  is  Unquestionably 

THE   "UP-TO-DATE"  GROCER! 


You  cannot  act  more 
Grocery  account  with 
with  promptness  and 
largest  Creamery  in  the 
sells  more  Butter  in  one 
his  competitors  sells  in 

Phone  him  when  in 
will    take    pleasure    in 

BELL  PHONE 

V3 


wisely  than  to  open  your 
him.  He  will  serve  you 
care.  He  represents  the 
United  States,  and  he 
day,  than  any  one  of 
seven. 

need  of  Groceries.  He 
serving  you. 

INTERSTATE 
17 
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HISTORICAL    METHODS.* 

JOHN  S.    BASSETT. 

I  have  completed  three  years  of  incumbency  in  the 
department  of  History  at  Trinity  College,  and  it  seems 
good  to  me  to  summarize,  both  for  my  own  benefit  and  for 
that  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  the  chief  features  of 
my  historical  concept  as  it  has  been  thus  far  formed.  I  do 
this  more  gladly  because  I  think  our  historical  spirit  is 
growing  healthfully  and  in  the  right  direction.  By  re- 
stating the  nature  of  the  historical  problem  of  our  section, 
by  pausing  long  enough  to  observe  our  own  growth,  and 
by  reviewing  the  relation  of  this  society  to  the  general  life 
around  us,  I  think  to  make  you  strive  harder  to  attain  to 
the  best  development  in  the  future.  I  believe  this  of  you 
because  you  are  young,  because  you  love  truth,  and  be- 

*An  address  made  before  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1897,  this  being  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1897-98. 
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cause  you  are  not  biased  by  prejudice.  It  is  with  confi- 
dence in  your  sympathy  that  I  arrest  your  attention  on  the 
problem  of  our  history,  which  is  the  vital  problem  before 
this  Historical  Society. 

The  task  that  confronts  the  student  of  history  in  the 
South  is  severe.  The  conditions  of  our  historical  literature 
are  chaotic.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  three  statements  : 
There  is  a  loose  idea  of  what  shall  be  good  history ;  there 
is  little  demand  for  a  proper  amount  of  experience  on  the 
part  of  those  who  write  our  history ;  and  there  is  a  dearth 
of  industry  or  system  in  the  collection  of  historical  docu- 
ments. At  least  these  three  difficulties  must  be  overcome 
before  this  Society — or  any  other  like  it — can  hope  to  fulfil 
its  mission  to  our  people.  Let  us  understand  as  nearly  as 
possible  how  they  are  to  be  met. 

First  of  all,  What  is  good  history?  Is  it  ancestor  wor- 
ship? Is  it  the  worship  of  the  past?  Is  it  the  preservation 
of  anecdotes?  It  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is 
the  reproduction  of  the  life  of  the  past ;  not  a  part  of  the 
life — not  necessarily  the  ornamental  or  the  romantic  life ; 
but  the  whole  life,  either  within  a  certain  period  or  within 
the  scope  of  a  certain  experience.  If  we  write  the  history 
of  a  given  period  we  should  make  it  stand  out  faithfully  in 
the  entire  life  of  that  period.  If  we  write  the  history  of  a 
man's  life,  we  should  make  it  a  portrayal  of  all  the  forces 
of  life,  so  far  as  they  affect  him,  with  which  he  came  into 
contact.  This  concept  we  have  not,  as  writers  of  history, 
realized.  We  have  been  content  to  write  some  personal 
memoirs  and  to  exalt  the  deeds  of  ancestors,  often  beyond 
their  merit ;  we  have  run  after  the  impossible  and  we  have 
supported  it  with  flimsy  evidences ;  we  have  filled  news- 
paper columns  with  anecdotes  of  our  leading  men ;  and  all 
of  this  we  have  called,  and  allowed  others  to  call,  history. 
Over  all  our  pretensions  in  these  lines  there  is  a  pale  skim 
of  dilettanteism.  Our  work  has  been  mere  surface  work. 
To  be  very  honest  with  you,  this  sort  of  a  thing  must  stop. 
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We  must  set  our  hands  to  the  serious  task  of  writing 
history  systematically  and  comprehensively,  or  we  must 
stop  fancying  that  we  are  writing  it  at  all. 

And  then,  again,  we  under-appreciate  the  training  neces- 
sary to  make  an  historian.  Any  man,  we  think,  can  write 
history.  Indeed,  it  is  true  that  any  man  of  good  sense  can 
write  down  what  he  has  seen  with  his  eyes,  or  heard  with 
his  ears.  He  can  also,  in  a  way,  combine  statements  made 
by  others  so  as  to  make  a  narrative ;  but  that  is  not  suffi- 
cent.  He  must  know  how  to  weigh  evidence ;  he  must 
have  the  scientific  spirit  for  facts ;  he  must  have  the  clear 
light  of  truth ;  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
men  in  other  places  and  in  other  times  ;  he  must  know  the 
bearings  of  other  sciences  and  of  literatures  on  history ; 
more  than  all  this,  he  must  have  facility  in  coming  to 
historical  judgments  before  he  can  so  view  the  things  that 
come  before  him  that  his  view  shall  be  valuable  to  us. 
How  far  short  of  this  ideal  have  we  come !  In  our  loyalty 
to  our  section  we  have  developed  a  type  of  historian  which 
has  often  appeared  elsewhere,  but  which  has  never  gained 
respect  in  the  broader  world  of  letters.  I  refer  to  the 
Confederate-Brigadier- General  type.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  nothing  so  well  becomes  the  ambition  of  these 
military  gentlemen  as  to  withdraw  into  some  public  ofiice 
of  comfortable  emolument,  and  there  to  devote  themselves 
to  recording  the  history  of  our  past.  Men  who  have 
fought  bravely  with  the  sword  are  thus  tempted  to  make 
asses  of  themselves  with  the  pen.  This  process  has  been 
followed  until  the  sentiment  has  gotten  abroad  that  work 
like  this  is  especially  reserved  for  such  persons.  The 
latest  and  most  exalted  folly  of  this  kind  that  has  come 
under  my  observation  is  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  where  the 
newspapers  have  been  gravely  talking  about  establishing 
the  office  of  State  Historian,  and  of  filling  it  with  a  certain 
ex-Confederate  military  officer.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
the  friends  of  the  officer  in  question  were  urging  him  for 
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the  position.  This  mistake  has  been  made  largely  because 
strong-headed  young  men  of  special  historical  training 
have  failed  to  go  into  the  field.  Undoubtedly  when  men 
so  equipped  do  enter  it,  there  will  be  no  question  as  to 
which  shall  survive. 

Yet,  if  our  people  demanded  the  right  kind  of  history, 
demanded  it  enough  to  pay  for  it — and  the  bookseller's 
balance  sheet  is  a  good  index  of  the  demand  for  books — 
and  if  scientifically  trained  men  were  ready  to  write  it, 
there  would  still  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  I  refer  to  the 
lack  of  historical  materials.  With  all  our  pride  of  ances- 
try and  all  our  loyalty  to  our  institutions,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  we  preserve  so  few  of  our  records.  This  must 
occur  from  no  other  cause  than  a  failure  to  understand  the 
importance  of  these  records.  I  must  look  to  this  society 
to  arouse  within  the  scope  of  its  influence  a  spirit  which 
will  set  a  thousand  old  families  in  this  State  to  searching 
in  their  old  chests  and  in  their  dusty  garrets  for  the  multi- 
tude of  scattered  facts  out  of  which  our  history  must  be 
written.  When  these  facts  are  ascertained  they  must  be 
collected  at  some  point  where  they  will  be  accessible  to 
historical  students.  In  keeping  with  this  need  our  Society 
has  begun  to  collect  materials,  and  I  feel  encouraged  to 
hope  that  it  may  soon  be  able  to  offer  the  use  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  documents  to  whomsoever  may  be  in  quest  of 
information.  I  feel  bold  to  say  that  the  sources  will  be 
here  at  least  as  soon  as  the  historian. 

You  may  like  to  have  me  say  what  kind  of  sources  it  is 
advisable  to  collect.  We  want  anything  that  speaks  a 
story  of  past  life.  It  may  be  a  relic  of  household  furni- 
ture. In  our  museum  there  is  a  lamp  that  was  used  by 
some  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Watauga  settlement. 
It  is  a  speaking  witness  of  life  in  a  hunter's  cabin.  We 
need  files  of  newspapers.  Our  journals  are  the  repository 
of  all  those  small  facts  that  go  to  make  up  the  common 
pictures  of  life.     It  will  be  impossible  to  understand  the 
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real  life  of  to-day  without  them.  We  want  letters — letters 
of  business — letters  of  friendly  correspondence — letters 
written  during  the  war — from  camp  or  not  from  camp. 
We  want  diaries  of  all  kinds.  Very  valuable  also  are  old 
account  books.  Those  who  preserved  the  Household  Book 
of  Durham  or  the  Boldon  Buke  in  England,  may  not  have 
known  how  greatly  our  generation  would  value  their  ser- 
vices ;  but  with  such  a  work  before  us  it  would  be  sheer 
shortsightedness  if  we  failed  to  preserve  for  the  future 
student  the  conditions  of  our  own  time.  Beside  these,  it 
is  needless  to  say  we  want  pamphlets,  books,  records  of 
meetings,  assemblies,  etc.,  and  any  other  printed  matter 
that  can  be  had.  The  collection  of  such  materials  is  a 
labor  of  love.  You  will  not  get  any  money,  nor  much 
honor,  by  doing  it ;  but  you  will  be  doing  work  for  eter- 
nity ;  and  you  will  be  centering  the  eyes  of  the  centuries 
on  this  institution. 

These  three  difficulties,  of  a  lack  of  proper  historical 
ideals,  a  dearth  of  trained  investigators,  and  a  failure  to 
collect  sources  of  information,  have  their  origin  in,  or  are 
closely  akin  to,  our  lack  of  accurate  thought.  If  we  had 
trained  our  minds  to  accurate  thinking  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  to  accept  the  kind  of  history  we  have  accepted. 
If  we  had  appreciated  close  and  severe  thought  we  should 
not  have  to  complain  of  the  attempts  of  the  Confederate 
Brigadier- General  in  the  realm  of  history.  If,  too,  we  had 
possessed  an  abiding  sense  of  accuracy  we  should  have 
seen  that  the  first  duty  of  all  is  to  collect  materials.  It  is 
to  this  foundation  principle  that  I  find  my  mind  running 
back  more  and  more  when  I  try  to  solve  the  problem  we 
have  before  us. 

A  gentleman  once  asked  me  why  a  certain  history  of 
Virginia  is  not  good  history.  This  history  contains  a 
great  many  Indian  myths  and  romantic  stories  of  the  early 
white  inhabitants.  This  gentleman  readily  admitted  that 
these  were  probably  not  true ;  but,  said  he,  why  is  it  not 
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as  good  to  teach  these  romances  as  to  teach  the  facts  as 
they  are  known  to  have  occurred.  Do  not  the  romances 
attract?  Do  they  not  stimulate  the  mind?  Do  they  not 
develope  the  imagination  and  produce  a  state  of  exalted 
cultivation,  leading  to  generous  thoughts  and  higher  pur- 
poses? I  very  seriously  doubt  the  statement.  On  the 
other  hand  romances  lead  at  best  to  dreams.  They  poison 
the  mind  with  the  subtle  essence  of  the  unreal.  They  set 
the  soul  a-tingling.  If  the  mind  be  first  fortified  with 
devotion  to  truth  they  may  be  harmless ;  they  may  even 
be  beneficial.  But  woe  unto  that  mind  of  whom  they  take 
entire  possession. 

The  truest  basis  of  culture  is  accurate  thought.  What 
nobler  purpose,  what  surer  foundation,  what  more  attrac- 
tive ideal  than  a  devotion  to  truth !  The  man  who  is  a 
sentimentalist  merely  may  live  in  dreams,  he  may  become 
a  seer  of  visions,  and  he  may  think  that  his  inner  self  is 
cultured,  but  his  work  will  vanish  like  the  waves  that  strike 
the  beach.  Yet  he  who  teaches  one  man  to  measure  accu- 
rately a  single  truth,  has  added  a  stroke  to  the  eternal 
force  that  drives  on  the  world.  Dreams  vanish ;  facts 
remain.  Dreams  lose  the  mind  in  vapor ;  facts  hold  it  to 
the  known  and  enable  it  to  direct  the  action  of  mankind. 
This  self-mastered  man  who  knows  the  known,  whose  mind 
comprehends  his  environment,  is  he  not  stronger  and 
broader  and  clearer  in  every  way  than  he  who  grasps 
vacantly  at  the  unreal? 

I  have  said  this  much  with  some  hesitation  because  I 
have  feared  that  you  might  understand  me  to  mean  that 
you  should  pay  no  attention  to  your  emotional  natures. 
There  is  a  proper  work  for  the  emotions.  They  furnish 
the  force  which  propels  the  soul.  The  very  love  of  truth 
which  I  rate  so  highly  is  born  of  the  emotions.  You  can- 
not run  the  machinery  of  your  mind  without  this  force 
behind  it.  Moreover,  truth  and  proper  emotions  are  al- 
ways closely  allied.     The  learning  to  know  Grod  means  the 
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acquiring  of  added  truths  in  reference  to  the  laws  that 
operate  the  universe.  Then,  again,  a  false  claim  is  some- 
times made  for  sentiments.  It  has  been  said,  for  instance, 
that  Robert  Fulton,  Christopher  Columbus,  and  Christ 
himself,  were  all  dreamers.  The  statement  is  not  true. 
Fulton  and  Columbus  took  their  data  from  facts,  and  in 
every  step  rested  themselves  on  facts.  The  message  of 
Christ  was  correlated  with  the  deepest  facts  of  human 
nature,  more  perfectly  indeed  than  the  human  mind  has 
yet  been  able  to  see  in  all  of  its  bearings.  Every  step  we 
make  toward  understanding  the  Christ  plan  shows  this. 
It  is  not  against  the  sentiments  as  a  means  of  raising  pur- 
pose that  I  protest,  but  against  them  as  an  end  in  them- 
selves. We  must  not  forget  that  humanity  cannot  live  on 
impulse.  The  mind  must  be  trained  to  a  true  recognition 
of  facts  before  it  can  be  trusted  properly  to  form  its  own 
impulses  or  effectively  to  make  them  into  social  results. 

In  our  ways  of  living  we  people  of  the  South  need  to 
cultivate  accuracy.  Others  may  need  it  also ;  but  we  cer- 
tainly need  it  badly.  As  a  thinker  our  average  man  is 
dull  at  the  point  and  round  on  the  edge.  Our  statements 
are  rarely  clear-cut.  We  invariably  say  it  is  "about" 
such  an  hour  or  "about"  so  many  miles  from  one  place  to 
another.  That  little  word  "about"  is  a  badge  of  our  in- 
tellectuality. It  is  as  near  the  truth  as  many  of  us  desire 
to  get.  Moreover,  it  influences  our  actions.  We  get  to 
our  appointments  "about"  on  time;  we  "about"  pay  our 
debts;  we  "about"  learn  our  lessons;  we  "about"  do  our 
duty,  and  we  "about"  hope  to  "about"  get  to  heaven 
when  we  die.  All  this  may  be  due  to  our  delightful  cli- 
mate, it  is  more  likely  due  to  laziness,  but  we  shall  never 
be  successful  in  the  realm  of  mind  until  we  put  a  period  to 
such  carelessness. 

Our  failure  to  depend  on  accurate  thought  has  led  us  to 
one  serious  misfortune  in  regard  to  our  history.  I  refer  to 
our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  issues 
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that  surround  it.  The  history  that  we  have  written  of  that 
period  has  depended  almost  entirely  on  our  feelings  about 
the  matter.  No  man  with  instincts  for  accuracy  can  be 
satisfied  with  our  statement  of  our  own  case.  We  have 
first  of  all  put  beyond  question  the  correctness  of  our  posi- 
tion in  the  controversy.  We  have  claimed  immunity  from 
criticism.  When  one  of  our  own  side  has  dared  to  take 
an  opposite  view  of  these  issues  from  that  popularly  held, 
he  has  been  denounced  as  a  traitor  and  a  mercenary  defiler 
of  his  birthplace.  Now  this  is  wrong.  If  we  loved  accu- 
racy we  should  not  consider  the  case  made  up  till  we  had 
heard  all  the  evidence  on  each  side ;  and  we  should  always 
be  ready  to  hear  with  consideration  any  one  who  claimed 
to  bring  new  evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a  man 
should  say,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was  not 
really  an  able  man,  we  ought,  as  men  devoted  to  the  truth, 
quietly  to  hear  his  reasons  for  saying  so,  and  then  as 
quietly  draw  our  conclusions.  There  were  plenty  of  men 
throughout  the  South  in  1860,  who  held  rather  the  same 
view  of  Mr.  Davis.  Some  of  them  were  very  able  men 
themselves.  Certainly  they  were  honest  and  patriotic. 
When  they  opposed  Mr.  Davis  they  were  not  traitors  to 
the  South.  No  more  are  the  men  who  hold  a  similar 
opinion  to-day.  The  question  of  Mr.  Davis'  ability,  or 
the  question  of  the  right  to  secede,  are  but  matters  of 
opinion,  and  how  shall  we  ever  know  the  truth  about  them 
if  we  do  not  have  the  freest  criticism  on  each  side? 

If  we  were  not  blinded  by  anger  we  should  laugh  some- 
times to  see  how  foolishly  we  behave  over  these  matters. 
When  Mr.  Trent  published  his  "Southern  Statesmen  of 
the  Old  Rigime,"  a  Charleston,  S.  C,  newspaper  declared 
that  the  book,  for  historical  purposes,  was  not  worth  the 
paper  on  which  it  was  written.  Then  the  publishers,  in 
the  strength  of  good  business  sense,  printed  in  their  regu- 
lar advertisement,  along  with  favorable  comments  from 
some  prominent  journals,  this  statement  of  the  South  Car- 
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olina  editor.  I  suppose  such  a  thing  was  never  done 
before  in  this  country.  It  is  truly  ludicrous,  but  it  is 
seriously  important.  What  must  be  the  respect  of  the 
world  at  large  for  our  historical  spirit  and  our  critical  fair- 
ness, when  a  publisher  will  dare  to  make  a  joke  of  it  in 
this  way?  Does  not  the  daring  in  this  feat  show  that  the 
public  utterly  despise  what  we  may  think  of  our  history? 
Here  is  room  for  anger.  I  hope  it  may  be  kindled  in  your 
breasts  and  burn  there  until  it  has  destroyed  every  vestige 
of  the  old  historical  prejudice,  which  we  have  fancied  crit- 
icism. I  should  be  glad  if  we  should  become  so  righteously 
angry  over  it  that  we  should  decide  for  the  future  to  make 
our  criticisms  statements  of  facts  minus  personal  abuse. 

To  this  Society  in  the  field  of  history,  and  to  this  College 
in  the  field  of  general  thought,  there  is  a  great  duty  in  this 
connection.  On  matters  connected  with  the  war  we  are 
called  to  the  task  of  starting  a  broader  sentiment  in  this 
State.  Trinity  must  be  a  leader  of  thought.  With  due 
modesty,  I  think  we  have  started  some  reforms  in  the 
past.  Our  freedom  from  the  influence  of  political  and 
other  prejudices,  make  us  the  best  institution  in  the  State 
to  turn  men's  minds  to  a  clearer  realization  of  the  proper 
attitude  on  these  subjects.  That  we  are  not  dead  to  this 
duty  is  evident.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  heard  of  a  former 
Trinity  student  who  said  he  had  withdrawn  his  support 
from  this  college  because  a  member  of  the  faculty  voted  for 
Mr.  McKinley.  and  because  Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington 
was  invited  to  speak  before  our  students.  When  the  in- 
telligent people  of  North  Carolina  come  to  know  that 
Trinity  College  is  a  place  at  which  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  all  others,  freely  choose  their  political  views,  and  at 
which  an  intelligent  negro  like  Booker  Washington,  who 
has  a  message  to  deliver,  is  considerately  heard  in  its 
delivery,  it  will  be  a  good  day  for  Trinity,  and  a  good  day 
for  freedom  of  thought.  And  the  same  can  be  said  of  this 
Historical  Society.     There  have  been  read  papers  before 
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this  Society,  and  printed  by  it,  which,  I  think,  would  not 
have  been  received  with  a  like  degree  of  consideration  by 
another  historical  society  in  the  State.  Many  eyes  are  look- 
ing to  us.  We  are  the  center  of  much  interest.  The  large 
number  of  relics  that  are  here  from  so  many  distant  places 
testify  to  the  extent  to  which  we  are  bound  to  the  people 
of  our  State.  Our  opportunities  and  our  obligations  are 
daily  increasing.  Let  us  continue  to  broaden  in  sentiment 
so  that  we  may  meet  them.  Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves 
that  the  world  may  know  that  there  is  in  the  South  at 
least  one  spot  in  which  our  history  may  be  presented  in  all 
of  its  claims,  and  where  it  may  receive  a  respectful  and 
unimpassioned  hearing.  If  we  cannot  do  this  we  are  no 
historians,  we  are  but  partisans. 

When  I  came  to  Trinity  three  years  ago,  I  was  asked 
if  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  revive  the  Historical 
Society.  I  could  not  believe  that  this  Society  was  dead. 
As  the  event  proved  it  was  only  sleeping.  Within  these 
three  years  we  have  built  up  a  very  creditable  historical 
museum ;  we  have  made  a  considerable  start  in  gathering 
sources  of  information ;  and  we  have  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  an  Historical  Publication  which  has  received  favor- 
able mention  from  some  of  the  leading  review  editors  of 
the  country.  I  speak  of  these  results  the  more  easily, 
because  they  have  been  worked  out  almost  entirely  by 
other  hands  than  mine.  Personally,  as  the  formal  head  of 
the  History  work,  I  desire  to  thank  all  those — from  the 
President  of  the  College  to  the  docile  Freshman — who  have 
co-operated  so  faithfully  for  this  end.  I  have  faith  to 
hope  that  more  usefulness  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
future.  While  I  would  not  abate  the  efforts  we  are  now 
making,  yet  I  feel  disposed  to  set  before  you  a  new  task  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  next  three  years.  Let  us  begin  to 
investigate  the  neglected  fields  of  our  recent  history.  Let 
us  apply  to  the  days  of  Reconstruction  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  so  work  this  field  at  every  approachable 
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point  that  three  years  hence  we  may  be  known  throughout 
the  country  as  the  harbingers  of  that  newer  historical  liter- 
ature, based  on  truth,  which  must  undoubtedly  come  at 
some  time.  Small  we  are,  it  is  true ;  but  strength  comes 
from  conviction  and  from  energy.  For  accomplishing  this 
end  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  motto.  It  is  this:  "Ye 
shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
This  Society  needs  no  other  motto  in  order  to  revolutionize 
the  writing  of  history  in  the  South. 
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A   YANKEE   SOLDIER'S   DIARY. 

J.   P.    BREEDLOVE. 

In  the  battle  of  Chancellors ville  two  Confederate  soldier- 
brothers  were  lost  from  each  other.  After  the  battle  each, 
thinking  the  other  was  killed,  began  searching  among  the 
dead.  The  faces  of  the  dead  men  were  black  and  unrecog- 
nizable. One  of  the  soldiers  saw  a  man  whose  form  resem- 
bled his  brother's.  Having  approached  him  he  unbuttoned 
his  coat  and  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  book  to  find  the 
dead  man's  name.  While  in  search  of  the  name  he  heard 
his  brother  say  to  two  other  soldiers  who  were  helping  him 
to  search,  ''Here  he  is  now."  He  had  found  his  brother 
and  went  to  him,  putting  the  book  in  his  pocket. 

This  book  was  a  Yankee  soldier's,  containing  his  diary 
for  1862.  It  was  made  especially  for  a  diary  of  that  year. 
On  the  first  two  leaves  the  rates  of  postage  over  the  United 
States  are  printed,  and  on  the  third  is  a  calendar  of  the 
Sundays  of  the  year.  One  of  the  lower  corners  of  the  book 
is  stained  with  blood.  Fortunately  this  diary  has  been 
preserved,  and  now  we  have  it  in  our  Historical  Museum 
as  a  relic,  which  gives  us  some  knowledge  of  a  Yankee 
soldier's  life. 

His  name,  if  written  at  all  in  the  book,  is  placed  with 
the  names  of  the  other  members  of  his  company,  and  hence 
it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  it  was.  He 
mentioned  very  often  his  father,  mother,  and  sister  Rosal- 
tha,  and  oftener  than  these  his  sister  Lottie.  They  sent 
him  newspapers,  stamps,  and  eatables.  July  22  he  wrote 
this  note:  "Got  a  letter  from  sis  Lottie  with  a  rosette  in 
it."  December  30  he  wrote:  "Got  a  'Daily  Life/  from 
Lottie."  The  "Daily  Life"  was  a  newspaper.  February 
22  he  wrote  this:  "Got  a  letter  from  Pa  and  Lottie  by 
Dick,  also  some  sugar. ' '  His  other  regular  correspondents, 
besides  his  parents  and  sisters,  were  Samuel,  Saladin  and 
Sparta. 
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His  home  was  in  Wisconsin.  June  16  he  said :  "Nights 
quite  cool — equal  to  Wisconsin, ' '  and  December  6 :  "Snow 
on  the  ground  seemed  like  Wisconsin.  Staid  in  the  tent 
all  day."  His  regiment  was  the  Third  Wisconsin.  March 
18  he  wrote:  "Col.  Hawley  returned  to  the  regiment." 
I  found  in  the  "Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion" that  Col.  Wm.  Hawley  had  command  of  the  Third 
Wisconsin  Regiment  at  that  time.  June  30  he  made  this 
note:  "Were  mustered  to-day  by  Col.  Ruger."  I  found 
also  in  the  "Official  Records  of  the  War"  that  Col.  Thomas 
Ruger  commanded  the  Third  Wisconsin  Regiment  at  one 
time.  This  regiment  was  in  the  Third  Brigade  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  Twelfth  Army  Corps.  He  said  also  in  his 
notes  that  General  Gordon  had  charge  of  the  Third  Bri- 
gade. With  this  statement  too,  the  "Official  Records" 
agree.  He  belonged  to  Company  E.  November  4  he  made 
this  note:  "Had  election  in  the  Regiment.  Company  E 
cast  21  votes,  8  Democratic  and  13  Republican.  Voted 
the  straight  Republican  ticket." 

The  writer  of  this  diary  was,  to  some  extent,  an  educated 
man.  He  studied  Phonography  when  he  had  time  and 
some  of  his  notes  are  written  in  short-hand.  In  several 
places  he  said  that  he  had  written  muster  rolls  all  day. 
Occasionally  he  mentioned  that  he  had  been  reading  some 
books.  November  14  he  made  this  note:  "Read  a  novel 
entitled  'Three  Strong  Men.'  Thought  I  ought  to  have 
written  to  my  mother."  The  following  day  he  wrote  this  : 
"In  the  morning  finished  the  novel;  what  would  my 
christian  friends  say  of  my  employment?"  December  6 
he  wrote :   "Read  the  'Story  of  New  York  by  Gas  Light.'  " 

At  times  he  became  very  homesick.  January  25  he 
wrote  in  short-hand:  "I  wish  this  war  would  cease  and  I 
could  go  home  and  see  Ma,  Pa,  and  Lottie,  and  other  dear 
friends.  Do  they  miss  me  at  home — do  they  miss  me?" 
He  made  this  note  December  31 :  '  'The  last  day  of  the  old 
year.     'What   thronging    memories   come.'     Nothing  of 
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importance  to  write,  and  so  will  go  to  bed  and  think  of  the 
absent  ones  in  my  loved  home." 

This  soldier  did  not  spend  his  hours  of  leisure  without 
amusement.  June  20  he  wrote  this  :  "Fooled  away  much 
of  the  day  playing  shoff  cope. ' '  At  another  place  he  wrote 
in  short -hand  that  he  had  played  poker  a  greater  part  of 
the  day.  He  mentioned  several  times  that  he  had  been 
swimming  in  the  old  Potomac  and  other  rivers  in  Virginia. 

While  in  Virginia  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Southern  girl. 
This  is  his  statement  of  the  case.  November  26  he  made 
this  note :  "Paid  Miss  Mary  Gill  a  visit.  She  is  a  beauti- 
ful Rebel  girl  and  deserves  to  be  in  a  better  country." 
One  week  from  that  time  he  wrote :  "Paid  a  visit  to  Miss 
Mary  Grill.  I  could  love  her  were  she  not  an  avowed 
Rebel,  but  she  is  a  nice  and  charming  lady.  Wrote  to 
Lottie  about  her. ' ' 

His  hardships  were  no  less  frequent  than  his  amuse- 
ments. He  said  more  than  once  that  he  had  marched  all 
day  through  the  mud  and  become  very  tired.  In  two 
places  he  said  he  could  get  nothing  to  eat  but  what  he 
could  forage.  July  18  he  wrote  :  "Rained  hard  all  night. 
Got  wet  through ;  rained  all  day.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable times."  Often  he  suffered  from  cold,  and  in  a 
few  places  he  made  notes  expressing  his  feeling,  as  he  did 
October  27:  "Laid  in  our  little  tents  and  tried  to  keep 
warm,  but  nearly  froze."  He  was  sick  several  times  and 
thought  he  was  worse  than  he  really  was.  He  wrote  this 
note  in  short-hand :  "Quite  sick;  no  prospect  of  getting 
better  soon;  had  a  serious  talk  with  bro.  Damm."  From 
what  I  could  infer  from  his  notes  bro.  Damm  was  his 
chaplain. 

He  recorded  his  having  been  in  two  fights.  August  8 
he  was  at  the  river  bathing,  when  orders  came  to  get  ready 
to  march.  He  fell  in  ranks  and  the  army  marched  to  Cul- 
pepper in  Virginia.  There  they  spent  the  night.  On  the 
9th  they  marched  six  miles  and  met  the  enemy.     Having 
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hid  in  the  woods,  they  remained  there  some  time.  Con- 
cerning this  battle,  he  said :  '  'The  right  companies  went 
out  as  skirmishers.  The  reserve  went  out  a  little  before 
sundown,  and  after  two  or  three  hours'  fight  were  repulsed. 
The  regiment  fell  back  two  miles."  On  the  following  day- 
he  wrote :  "Men  went  out  last  night  to  bury  the  dead  and 
pick  up  the  wounded ;  580  killed,  1100  wounded." 

At  Antietam  he  seems  to  have  been  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight.  September  17  he  wrote  this  about  the  battle : 
"At  sunrise  firing  commenced.  At  8  went  into  action. 
Men  shot  down  all  around  me.  Through  the  mercy  of 
God  was  spared.  Forty  men  followed  the  old  flag 
through."  The  forty  men  referred  to  must  have  belonged 
to  his  Company  E ;  for  in  the  memoranda  of  the  diary  he 
wrote  the  names  of  the  men  in  Company  E,  who  fought  at 
Antietam,  and  they  were  forty  in  number. 

This  Yankee  soldier  made  some  serious  reflections  at 
times.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  prolongation 
of  the  war  was  useless.  November  13  he  wrote:  "Some 
serious  reflections  on  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Poor,  wicked,  blind,  seeking  the  life  of  each  other." 
Sometimes  he  became  alarmed  because  his  life  was  not  as 
useful  as  it  should  be,  and  because  he  realized  that  he  lost 
a  great  deal  of  time.  November  15  he  made  this  note : 
"How  much  of  our  time  is  lost !  What  is  my  life  to  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Still  I  know  I  enjoy  more  than  those  can 
who  are  living  for  less  honorable  ends.  Oh !  that  I  could 
be  what  I  ought  to."  At  another  time  he  said :  "How 
full  of  lost  time  is  a  man's  life !  When  shall  we  poor, 
blind  worms  learn  how  to  live ! ' ' 

There  are  many  other  notes  that  are  interesting,  but  I 
will  mention  only  a  few  of  them.  July  1  he  wrote  :  '  'Heard 
news  of  the  taking  of  Richmond."  In  another  place  he 
made  this  note:  "Heard  of  Burnside's  defeat.  It  made 
me  feel  sad  and  desolate."  Christmas-eve  he  said:  "A 
corporal  in  Company  A  was  shot  by  a  citizen ;  he  was  after 
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chickens."  Christmas  day  he  made  this  note :  "The  cor- 
poral was  buried  in  a  churchyard  near  the  camp.  How 
different  is  everything  from  last  year  this  time."  Decem- 
ber 13  he  said:  "Went  through  Leesburg  to  the  tune  of 
'Yankee  Doodle. ' ' '  October  1  he  wrote  this  note :  "Heard 
that  the  President  was  at  H.  F.  (Harper's  Ferry).  A  salute 
was  fired  on  the  other  side  the  river."  The  next  day  he 
wrote  :  '  'About  10  o'clock  Father  Abraham  came  to  see  us. 
Rode  all  through  the  brigade.  Gave  three  cheers  for  him. 
None  disappointed  in  his  looks." 

To-day  when  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away  and 
the  thundering  of  the  cannon  has  hushed,  and  when  the 
Southerner  can  feel  friendly  toward  the  Northerner,  it  is 
interesting  to  read  the  notes  written  by  a  Yankee  soldier 
while  resting  around  the  camp-fires  and  in  his  tent. 
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AN    IMPRESSION. 

"W.    H.    A. 

I've  been  dreaming !     'Twas  a  tumult 

Of  the  fancies  gone  abroad ; 
They  were  playing  merry  antics, 

And  were  striking  sweetest  chords. 

0,  if  I  could  only  trace  them 

As  they  flitted  through  the  air, 
And  could  catch  but  a  faint  meaning 

Of  the  pictures  they  drew  there ! 

There  were  some  almost  unreal — 
The  kind  that  no  one  can  portray, — 

And  the  chimes  that  they  created 
Seemed  to  waft  my  soul  away. 

There  were  thousands  of  bright  fairies 

Mingling  with  the  rays  of  light ; 
Now  they  seemed  to  grow  more  brilliant — 

Then  they  faded  from  my  sight. 

'Twas  a  moment  of  enrapture, 

All  the  spirits  seemed  astir, 
They  were  ever  drawing  nearer, 

First  with  murmurs,  then — a  whir — 

Now  before  my  eyes  like  shadows 

Pushing  others  on  before, 
Some  were  climbing  mystic  ladders, — 

Others  knocking  at  the  door 

Of  my  heart, 

It  seemed  to  me, 
For  admittance  into  regions 

Where  they  really  should  not  be. 

They  were  beings  far  too  spritely 

To  be  burdened  with  human  care ; 
And  they  never  must  come  nearer 

Than  to  whisper  in  your  ear. 

Thus  they  gathered  'round  me  closely, 
Perchance,  methought,  to  bear  away — 

But  I  'woke  upon  the  instant 

And  found  'twas  Chopin's  "Nocturne." 
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NEGRO   LIFE   ON    A  TURPENTINE    FARM. 

J.   C.   WOOTEN. 

The  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States,  along  the 
coast  and  even  as  far  up  as  the  hilly  section,  is  the  home 
of  the  long-leaf  pine.  In  addition  to  supplying  lumber, 
these  pine  forests  are  made  to  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
turpentine.  A  kind  of  gum  oozes  from  the  pine,  from 
which  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin  are  made  by  means 
of  distillation. 

A  few  decades  ago  North  Carolina  was  known  as  the 
State  of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  but  as  the  supply  of 
timber  became  exhausted,  the  center  of  the  turpentine 
interest  moved  further  south,  where  the  axe  had  not 
invaded.  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  are  now  the 
States  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on  most  extensively. 
The  commercial  name  for  this  product  is  Naval  Stores. 
Savannah  is  the  largest  market  in  the  world,  and  from 
there  it  is  shipped  to  all  nations.  It  requires  much  capital 
and  labor  to  do  this  work  on  the  extensive  plan  on  which 
it  is  now  done.  The  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  furn- 
ished not  a  few  of  the  laborers  on  these  farms  before  the 
law  was  passed  against  taking  laborers  out  of  the  State 
under  contract.  Goldsboro,  Wilson,  Greenville  and  Kin- 
ston  were  the  chief  recruiting  stations.  Many  were  induced 
to  go  for  mere  love  of  adventure  and  the  prospect  of  a  free 
excursion,  while  others  decided  to  go  from  having  heard 
some  young  Buck  tell  of  the  fabulous  wages  to  be  earned 
in  the  turpentine  regions.  The  operators  of  the  farms 
either  came  into  North  Carolina  or  sent  their  agents  to 
seek  laborers.  The  negroes  in  great  numbers  gathered 
around  these  agents  and  enrolled  for  the  promise  lands  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  These  periodic  excursions  afforded 
a  great  opportunity  for  runaway  couples,  as  well  as  for 
those  not  yet  coupled. 

The  negroes  would  either  go  in  a  special  car  attached  to 
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the  regular  train,  or  on  a  special  train  called  the  Black- 
flyer.  As  the  crowd  was  usually  large  enough  to  fill  many 
cars,  the  Black-flyer  was  most  often  the  means  of  transit. 
It  took  about  a  day  and  night  to  make  the  trip  to  Georgia 
and  one  additional  day's  ride  to  reach  Florida  or  Alabama. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  hire  the  negroes  by  the 
year  to  do  so  much  work  and  require  them  to  wait  until 
15th  December  to  settle.  On  account  of  the  law  forbidding 
contracted  labor  leaving  the  State,  the  old  method  of  hiring 
by  the  year  was  abandoned.  Transportation  is  now  furn- 
ished them  on  the  promise  to  work  and  pay  it  back  as  soon 
as  possible.     They  now  are  paid  either  weekly  or  monthly. 

When  the  negroes  get  to  their  destination  they  report  to 
the  commissary  and  buy  a  complete  outfit  for  their  new 
life,  which  consists  of  a  long-handle  frying-pan,  a  tin- 
bucket,  five  pounds  of  hog  meat,  a  peck  of  meal  and  a 
plug  of  tobacco.  Then  they  go  to  the  quarters,  which  are 
mere  shanties  14x16,  having  stick  chimneys,  windows  with 
wooden  shutters  and  no  ceiling  save  the  undressed  roof. 
These  shanties  have  no  yard  about  them.  The  only  ex- 
terior objects  to  relieve  the  bleak  dreariness  of  their  habit- 
ations, are  the  tall  pines  that  sing  melodious  anthems  and 
serve  as  protectors  against  the  wind  and  burning  sun. 
The  inside  of  the  shanties  are  smoky  and  dirty ;  the  walls 
are  decorated  with  fancy  advertisements  and  illustrated 
newspapers.  Such  articles  of  furniture  as  a  bureau  or 
wardrobe  are  not  found.  A  few  nails  driven  in  the  rough, 
undressed  wall  serve  as  a  wardrobe,  a  small  dry  goods  box 
serves  both  as  a  chair  and  Saratogo,  a  pocket  hand  mirror, 
a  tin  wash-basin  and  a  ten  cent  pine  water-bucket  com- 
plete the  furniture. 

In  the  winter  the  homes  are  comfortably  warmed  by  a 
blazing  fire  made  out  of  the  unlimited  supply  of  pine  taken 
from  the  Captain's  cord  wood  near  by.  Sometimes  the 
dross  from  the  still  is  poured  upon  the  wood  to  enliven  the 
blaze.  Near  the  center  of  the  quarters  there  is  generally 
a  common  well,  unless  nature  has  provided  a  spring. 
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The  negroes  do  not  lose  any  time  in  unpacking  and  get- 
ting their  household  goods  arranged.  The  first  day  is 
spent  in  fixing  their  tools.  The  men  put  handles  to  their 
box-axes  and  sharpen  the  blades,  while  the  boys  sharpen 
their  hoes.  The  hands  report  early  the  next  morning  for 
duty.  The  men,  twenty-five  in  a  squad,  go  under  the 
direction  of  a  woodsman  to  the  virgin  forest,  where  they 
cut  cavities  in  the  trees  to  catch  the  gum.  These  are  the 
boxes  or  depositories  from  which  the  crop  is  taken.  It  is 
slow  work  for  the  new  men,  but  after  oDe  or  two  weeks 
they  become  experts.  The  axe-men  are  numbered,  and 
when  one  cuts  a  box  he  halloos  his  number,  when  the 
woodsman  marks  one  for  him  on  the  tally-sheet.  At  noon 
or  night,  if  one  of  the  negroes  wants  to  find  out  how  many 
he  has  cut,  he  goes  up  to  the  tally-man  and  says:  "Cap, 
how  many  for  99?"  or  whatever  his  number  may  be.  It 
is  strange  how  proficient  they  become  in  keeping  account. 
If  a  negro  gets  in  an  extra  tally  on  the  scorer  there  is  no 
correcting  it,  but  if  the  scorer  fails  to  tally  a  single  box 
the  negro  knows  it.  He  can  go  through  the  woods  and 
point  out  every  box  he  has  cut  during  the  day. 

The  "halloos"  intermingled  with  their  songs  (for  they 
always  sing  while  at  work)  produce  an  effect  not  easily 
forgotten.  Some  of  their  melodies  are  of  a  pathetic  nature 
and  when  rendered  by  their  deep  melodious  voices,  tell  in 
unmistakable  language  that  they  are  thinking  of  their  far- 
away homes.  This  is  the  song  with  which  the  more 
experienced  ones  console  the  new  men : 

"Hard,  but  it's  fair, 
When  you  wus  home 
You  wouldn't  stay  dare." 

This  is  answered  by  the  new  men  in  a  way  in  which  only 
the  homesick  man  can  sing.  The  title  of  this  song  is 
'  'Five  Hundred  Miles  from  My  Home. ' ' 

After  the  first  day's  experiences,  ending,  possibly,  with 
a  cut  foot  or  back  (for  in  throwing  the  long  blade  of  their 
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axe  over  and  around  their  shoulders  they  do  cut  their 
backs),  they  return  to  the  quarters  to  spend  the  night. 
Here  it  is  even  harder  for  them  to  repress  the  thoughts  of 
home ;  but  they  find  consolation  in  the  banjo,  accordeon, 
harmonica  and  dance. 

With  the  boys  who  have  been  raking  straw  from  around 
the  pines,  and  racing  all  day,  it  is  not  so  bad.  It  is  a  new 
experience  with  them  and  proves  to  be  a  pleasure  until 
they  come  to  the  second  and  third  year  boxes,  and  have  to 
rake  the  gum  and  scrape  that  has  accumulated  upon  the 
ground,  from  around  the  trees. 

The  negroes  cut  boxes  and  rake  pines  until  March,  when 
the  box-cutters  lay  aside  their  axes  for  the  hack,  a  steel 
implement  shaped  like  a  half  S  fastened  on  to  a  handle 
and  weight.  The  pine-rakers  now  use  their  dippers,  a  flat 
oblong  piece  of  steel  with  a  hollow  end  in  which  a  handle 
is  placed. 

The  work  of  cultivating  and  housing  the  crop  now  be- 
gins. It  may  occur  to  the  reader  to  ask  how  it  is  possible 
to  manage  so  many  negroes  and  keep  their  work  straight. 
It  is  done  by  blazing  a  line  through  the  woods,  thus  mak- 
ing a  "through"  or  "drift"  of  2,100  boxes  by  actual  count. 
Some  of  the  chippers  take  four  of  these  drifts  for  their 
crop,  while  others  take  five  or  six. 

The  chipper  hangs  his  coat  and  bucket  on  the  limb  of  a 
blown  down  pine  and  goes  all  day  long  from  pine  to  pine 
freshening  the  streaks  so  that  the  pines  will  yield  gum 
more  freely.  At  noon  he  eats  his  dinner  alone,  which  is 
made  up  of  corn-bread  and  white  side  meat.  He  rests 
awhile,  takes  a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco  and  goes  back  to  his 
work. 

The  boys  who  do  the  dipping  are  not  so  lonesome,  for 
they  are  always  near  each  other,  and  at  noon  they  form  a 
group  and  play  stick-frog,  or  skin,  the  latter  being  the 
great  gambling  game  with  cards.  They  bet  as  vigorously 
as  blacklegs  and  frequently  wind  up  the  contest  in  a  fight 
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with  lightwood  knots  or  dippers.  The  coins  used  in  these 
games  are  chews  of  tobacco,  many  of  which  can  be  made 
from  a  nickel's  worth.  These  are  the  change  and  they  are 
generally  handled  as  cautiously  as  if  they  were  real  money. 
When  one  has  lost  his  last  chew  and  is  five  miles  from  the 
commissary,  these  tobacco  coins  are  prized  almost  as  much 
as  gold  dollars.  While  these  boys  are  at  work  they  not 
only  clean  turpentine  boxes,  but  rabbits,  pole-cats,  rattle- 
snakes, gophers  and  anything  else  that  comes  in  the  way. 
The  gopher  is  an  animal  peculiar  to  that  section,  very 
much  like  a  turtle,  except  it  lives  on  land  in  a  hole  in 
which  it  burrows.  It  is  said  that  they  live  on  wire-grass 
in  summer  and  lightwood  knots  and  old  tomato  cans  in 
winter.  The  gophers  and  rabbits  which  the  negroes  catch 
are  carried  home  and  cooked  to  become  a  part  of  the  bill 
of  fare  for  the  next  day.  The  pole-cats  and  rattle-snakes 
are  killed  on  general  principles.  In  the  summer  season 
the  hungry  negroes  sometimes  venture  into  a  neighboring 
cane  field,  watermelon  patch  or  peach  orchard,  and  feast 
themselves  until  frightened  away  by  the  sight  of  a  man 
with  a  musket.  After  one  of  these  escapades  the  initiated 
say:   "Nigger,  I  told  you  Crackers  git  you." 

Pay-day  in  former  times  was  quite  different  from  what 
it  is  to-day.  Now  they  get  their  pay  every  week  or  month, 
as  the  Captain's  rule  may  be.  The  15th  is  a  time  of 
rejoicing  to  the  faithful  and  a  time  of  mourning  for  those 
who  have  "gone  broke."  It  is  usually  celebrated  by  a 
ball.  There  being  fewer  negro  women  than  men  on  the 
farms,  many  women  come  in  from  the  neighboring  farms 
and  towns  to  be  present  at  the  ball.  Usually  it  begins  at 
dark  Saturday  night  and  lasts  until  Sunday  morning  at 
daybreak.  It  beggars  description.  The  women  are  diked 
up  in  every  imaginable  style  and  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Some  of  them  with  red  flannel  waists  and 
speckled  calico  skirts  and  pink  stockings;  some  with 
polka-dot  calico  skirts  and  black  and  white  striped  silk 
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waists  and  red  stockings.  The  garments  are  the  second- 
hand cast-off  clothing  of  the  white  women  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, excepting  the  stockings,  which  are  usually  bought 
at  stores  and  are  of  very  loud  colors.  In  the  maneuvers  of 
the  dance  the  women  are  fond  of  picking  up  their  skirts 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers  and  whirling  themselves 
around  so  as  to  uncover  and  reveal  these  brilliant-hued 
stockings.  The  whites  of  their  eyes  set  in  black  vie  with 
the  cheap  jewelry  about  their  necks,  wrists  and  fingers  in 
illuminating  the  whirling  masses  of  femininity. 

The  men  are  diked  in  all  sorts  of  suits — prince  alberts, 
cut-aways,  bob-tails — while  their  necks  rise  in  misery 
above  starched  collars  and  flaming  cravats. 

The  ball-room  is  the  largest  and  most  convenient  shanty 
in  the  quarters.  It  is  lighted  by  a  lantern  which  swings 
from  the  joist,  or  by  blazing  pine  logs  that  fill  the  fire- 
place. In  a  convenient  place  may  be  found  an  elegant 
repast,  consisting  of  eatables  furnished  by  one  of  the  more 
enterprising  coons,  and  whiskey  by  a  representative  of  the 
blind  tigers.  All  dance,  eat,  drink  and  rejoice  together. 
All  of  them  are  armed  with  pistols  or  razors,  and  occasion- 
ally one  may  be  found  with  a  rifle.  One  of  these  weapons 
is  indispensible  at  the  ball  or  card- table. 

The  negroes  who  do  not  dance  often  build  a  fire  in  the 
yard,  straddle  a  log  and  indulge  in  what  is  called  the  skin 
game.  Any  number  may  play  the  game  and  bet  without 
limit.  Having  just  been  paid  in  cash  for  the  month's 
work,  they  continue  at  this  game  until  the  dancers  are 
worn  out  and  asleep,  and  often  until  many  of  the  men  are 
dead-broke,  sometimes  playing  all  night  and  all  day  Sun- 
day. A  few  wandering  professionals  usually  come  along, 
win  all  the  money  and  then  move  on  for  fresh  victims  at 
another  farm.  Thus  the  professionals  "make  pay-day," 
as  they  call  it.  Many  of  these  fellows  are  now  serving 
sentences  in  the  chain-gangs.  They  become  very  much 
infatuated  over  the  idea  of  making  money  without  work, 
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and  they  often  resort  to  arms  to  carry  their  point.  How- 
ever, on  many  farms  these  fellows  are  not  allowed  to  stop. 

Upon  the  average  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  men  on  the 
farms  are  married ;  the  others  are  a  happy-go-lucky  set. 
There  are  numerous  churches  and  sects  in  the  turpentine 
region,  and  many  of  the  negroes  are  exceedingly  religious. 
Sometimes  a  chipper  feels  called  upon  to  do  the  preaching 
and  when  he  can  work  up  a  shout,  he  is  no  longer  to  be 
relied  on  to  work  up  his  crop.  His  call  to  go  preach  is 
louder  than  the  one  to  go  chip. 

Some  of  the  preachers  who  serve  the  churches  are  devout 
christians  and  elevate  the  negroes  by  their  earnest  appeals 
and  godly  lives,  while  there  are  others  whose  chief  aim 
seems  to  be  to  feast  at  their  special  dinners  and  to  fleece 
the  poor  negroes  of  enough  money  to  buy  a  forty  dollar 
suit.  The  men  who  contribute  least  to  their  spiritual  life 
receive  the  most  money.  The  negroes  see  the  selfishness 
of  these  preachers,  but  cannot  help  giving  to  them  because 
of  their  power  to  work  upon  the  emotions. 

They  have  no  schools  and  little  need  for  any.  Few  of 
them  pay  taxes  or  vote.  Those  who  do  vote  always  vote 
as  the  Captain  does.  They  are  not  intimidated,  but  do 
this  because  there  is  no  organized  party  or  leaders  down 
there. 

The  negroes  are  their  own  worst  enemies.  They  are 
naturally  hardy  and  few  ever  become  sick  or  die,  except 
from  abuse  of  themselves.  Very  often  a  gunshot  puts  an 
end  to  their  existence.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  one 
with  a  wounded  foot  or  hand,  caused  from  pranking  with 
a  pistol.     Sometimes  they  get  shot  through  the  ear  or  neck. 

Their  manner  of  life  is  altogether  different  in  turpentine 
regions  from  what  it  was  on  the  old  farm  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Notwithstanding  the  change  in  their  lives  some  of 
their  old  habits  are  yet  dear  to  them.  The  peddler  with 
his  pack  draws  a  crowd,  who  delight  to  see  the  trinkets 
and  jew  the  peddler  down  in  his  prices  before  purchasing. 
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The  'possom  dog  possibly  does  better  service  than  ever 
before  in  helping  to  get  an  old-time  dinner  of  'possum. 

The  negroes  have  a  very  friendly  feeling  for  the  white 
men  on  the  farm.  This  fact  is  shown  in  that  there  is  only 
one  white  man  to  fifty  negroes,  and  besides  the  operator 
has  thousands  of  dollars  invested  with  no  protection  what- 
ever. The  white  families  live  in  perfect  peace,  and  never 
in  ante-bellum  days  were  the  servants  more  attentive  or 
more  humble. 

The  negro  women  on  these  farms  are  lazy,  slovenly  and, 
as  a  rule,  lewd.  They  think  only  of  how  they  can  spend 
their  man's  money.  It  is  spent  for  dress  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  appetites  and  whims. 

The  commissary  is  the  place  where  the  negroes  meet  to 
trade  and  tell  their  experiences.  It  is  their  Mecca.  Alone 
in  the  forest  they  plan  how  they  intend  to  go  to  the  com- 
missary and  draw  their  money  on  the  15th  December  and 
then  go  home.  The  hard-working,  frugal  fellow  may  real- 
ize what  he  has  longed  for  the  whole  year,  but  the  unfor- 
tunate are  left  behind  as  slaves  to  the  soil,  because  they 
are  cursed  by  having  found  for  themselves  a  dusky  damsel 
who  squanders  all  their  income.  Notwithstanding  the 
wild  life  that  the  negroes  learn  after  coming  on  a  turpen- 
tine farm  they  are  easily  managed  and  always  satisfied. 
The  Captain  is  everything  to  them ;  his  word  is  law  and 
his  means  their  support. 

The  day  has  passed  when  there  is  a  fortune  in  this  busi- 
ness, because  the  natives  have  learned  the  value  of  their 
pines.  The  operator  uses  them  for  timber,  clears  the  land 
and  begins  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  the  turpentine  man  builds  up  the  country  by  tear- 
ing it  down.  He  is  indeed  a  pioneer  and  the  negro  is  his 
tool. 
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CORRECTION. 

D.    W.    NEWSOM. 

The  world  has  simmered  down.     All  fact'ry  wheels 

Have  hushed  their  heavy  hum,  and  twilight  comes 

To  bring  me  peaceful  rest.     Across  the  hills 

How  sweet  to  stroll,  to  feel  and  deeply  breathe 

The  freshness  of  the  dying  day,  and  watch 

With  swelling  soul,  the  grandly  marshalled  line 

Of  colors  bright,  that  blend  and  paint  the  sky — 

To  see  the  cloudbuilt  isles  that  gorgeous  stand, 

Amidst  the  boundless  lake  of  mystic  gold. 

Now  slowly  fades  the  sheen  of  light  that  spread 

Such  splendor  'round  this  dazzling  land  of  dreams, 

And  all  is  gone. 

Back  to  the  quiet  quarters  of  my  room 

I  stroll  with  random  step  and  dreamy  thoughts. 

As  I  revert  and  call  fond  mem'ry  forth 

From  hazy  haunts  where  once  she  had  her  being ; 

When  breathing  low  I  hear  her  rustling  wings, 

And  in  a  glance  survey  the  winding  road 

O'er  which  my  life  hath  slowly  crept  its  way, 

Unbidden  steals  a  smile  across  my  brow — 

A  smile  that  through  the  sweep  of  smoky  shadows 

My  life  hath  moved  untouched  by  sudden  harm, 

And  coming  forth  to  sunlit  places  clear, 

Can  see  some  distance  gained.     But  far  ahead 

More  brightly  gleams  the  sun,  a  richer  air 

Surrounds  the  place ;  and  tho'  thou'st  traveled  well, 

0  Life,  thou  couldst  have  gained  that  higher  ground ! 

But  on  thy  way  so  oft  hast  thou  forgot 

And  dallied  long  with  trifles  at  thy  side. 

Full  often  hast  thou  erred,  O  stupid  Life ! 

Yet  not  so  much  in  being  what  thou  wast, 

But  failing  in  the  choice  of  higher  ground 

That  lay  within  thy  grasp.     For  this  repent. 

And  so  in  days  to  come,  when  outward  pow'rs 

Would  lead  thee  blindly  forth  to  walk  astray, 

Then  stop,  give  ear  to  that  the  frailer  man 

That  shouts  from  far  within  thy  calmer  self, 

Where  seated  high  o'er  all  with  vision  clear, 

It  views  the  world  of  action,  sees  the  best, 

And  cries  "Accept!"  so  live  by  duty  blest. 
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EARLY   LIFE   IN    HARVARD. 

J.    T.    HENRY. 

Harvard  was  the  first  institution  of  learning  on  the 
American  Continent.  The  English  colonists  on  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  settling  at  what  is  now  Boston  in  1630,  began  a 
plantation  the  next  year  three  miles  up  the  Charles  River, 
which  they  called  "New  Towne. "  After  they  had  built 
their  homes  and  "reared  convenient  places  for  God's 
worship,"  they  longed  to  advance  learning  among  the 
youths  of  the  colony  and  the  Indian  youths  in  the  vicinity 
and  to  perpetuate  it  to  posterity.  They  feared  also  lest 
all  their  educated  ministers  should  die  and  leave  the  church 
with  an  illiterate  ministry. 

The  colony  court  of  September  1630,  agreed  to  give  £400 
towards  a  school  or  college,  £200  to  be  paid  the  next  year 
and  £200  when  the  work  was  finished,  and  the  next  court 
to  appoint  where  and  what  buildings.  In  November  1637 
the  college  was  ordered  to  be  at  "New  Towne,"  the  name 
of  which  had  been  changed  to  Cambridge.  In  March  1639 
it  was  ordered  that  the  college  should  be  called  Harvard, 
in  honor  of  its  first  benefactor,  Rev.  John  Harvard,  A.  M. 
(1635),  of  Emanual  College,  England.  He  had  died  Sep- 
tember 14,  3  638,  and  had  willed  £800,  one  half  of  his 
estate,  and  all  of  his  valuable  library  to  the  wilderness 
college. 

The  college  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
young  men  a  thorough  Christian  education  as  we  may 
plainly  see  from  some  of  the  rules  that  were  enforced  there 
at  that  time.     We  give  a  few  : 

"Let  every  student  be  plainly  instructed;  and  earnestly 
pressed  to  consider  well,  the  maine  end  of  his  life  and 
studies  is,  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  which  is  eternal 
life,  John  17.  3 ;  and  therefore  to  lay  Christ  in  the  bottome, 
as  the  only  foundation  of  all  sound  knowledge,  and  learn- 
ing.    And  seeing  the  Lord  only  giveth  wisedom,  let  every 
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one  seriously  set  himself  by  prayer  in  secret  to  seek  it  of 
him.     Prov.  2,  3. 

"Every  one  shall  so  exercise  himself  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  twice  a  day,  that  he  shall  be  ready  to  give  such 
an  account  of  his  proficiency  therein  as  his  Trtor  shall 
require,  according  to  his  ability :  seeing  the  entrance  of 
the  word  giveth  light,  it  giveth  understanding  to  the 
simple.    Psalm  119,  130. 

"That  they  eschewing  all  profanation  of  God's  name. 
Attributes,  Word,  Ordinances,  and  times  of  Worship,  doe 
studie  with  good  conscience,  carefully  to  retain  God  and 
the  love  of  his  truth  in  their  minds,  else  let  them  know, 
that  (notwithstanding  their  Learning)  God  may  give  them 
up  to  strong  delusions  and  in  the  end  to  a  reprobate  minde. 
2  Thes.  2,  11,  12.     Rom.  1,  28. 

"That  they  studiously  redeem  the  time,  and  attend  the 
Lectures,  without  any  disturbance  by  word  or  gesture,  and 
if  in  anything  they  doubt,  they  shall  enquire,  as  of  their 
fellows,  so,  (in  case  of  non  satisfaction)  modestly  of  their 
Tutors. 

"None  shall  under  any  pretense,  whatsoever,  frequent 
the  company  and  society  of  such  men  as  lead  an  unfit,  and 
dissolute  life. 

"Every  schollar  shall  be  present  in  his  Tutors  chamber 
at  the  7th  hour  in  the  morning,  at  his  opening  the  Scrip- 
ture and  prayer;  so  also  at  the  5th  hour  at  night,  and 
then  give  an  account  of  his  own  private  Bible  reading  as 
afore  said. 

"If  any  schollar  shall  be  found  to  transgress  any  of  the 
Laws  of  God  or  the  Schoole,  after  twice  admonition,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  correction." 

Over  the  college  Master  Dunster  was  placed  as  President. 
He  was  "a  man  seasoned  with  Divinity  and  Christianity 
as  well  as  learned  in  the  arts."  He  was  not  allowed  by 
the  trustees  to  grant  any  one  a  degree  who  was  not  of  a 
godly  life  and  conversation. 
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Beside  the  college  there  was  to  be  a  Grammar  school  pre- 
sided over  by  Master  Corlet.  "He  is  the  Mr.  who  hath 
very  well  approved  himselfe  for  his  abilities,  dexterity, 
and  painfulness  in  teaching  the  youth  under  him."  As 
soon  as  the  youth  in  the  Grammar  school  was  able  to  un- 
derstand Tully,  or  such  like  classical  Latin  author  extern 
pore,  and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse  and  prose ; 
and  decline  perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  he  was  then  and  not  until  then  capable 
of  admission  into  the  college. 

"The  time  and  order  of  their  studies  unless  experience 
shall  show  cause  to  alter." 

The  mornings  of  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  week 
were  taken  up  with  lectures  on  Logic  and  Physics  the  first 
year ;  on  Ethics  and  Politics  the  second  year ;  on  Arith- 
metic and  Astronomy  the  third  year. 

In  the  afternoon  second  and  third  days,  first,  second  and 
third  years,  held  disputes. 

Mornings  fourth  days  first  and  second  years  read  Greek, 
giving  special  attention  first  year  to  Etymology  and  Sin- 
tax  ;  second  year  to  Prosody  and  Dialects. 

Afternoon — practice  precepts  of  Grammar  in  such  authors 
as  have  variety  of  words,  perfect  their  theory  and  exercise 
style. 

Mornings  fifth  days  first,  second  and  third  years,  read 
Hebrew  and  Eastern  tongues. 

Afternoon — first  year  practice  in  the  Bible ;  second  year 
Ezra  and  Daniel;  third  year  Testin's  New  Testament. 

Sixth  day  read  Rhetoric  to  all  at  eighth  hour ;  declama- 
tion at  ninth  hour.  It  was  so  ordered  that  every  student 
should  declaim  once  a  month. 

The  rest  of  the  day  "vocat  Retoricis  studiis." 

Seventh  day  read  Divinity  Catechetical,  eighth  hour  and 
commonplaces  ninth  hour. 

Afternoon — first  hour  re.  d  History  in  winter  and  studied 
nature  of  plants  in  summer. 
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"The  manner  of  the  late  commencement,  expressed  in  a 
letter  sent  over  from  the  Governour,  and  diverse  of  the 
Ministers,  their  own  words  these  : 

"The  students  of  the  first  classis  that  have  been  these 
foure  yeeres  trained  up  in  University-learning  (for  their 
ripening  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Tongues  and  Arts)  and 
are  approved  for  their  manners  as  they  have  kept  their 
publick  acts  in  former  years,  ourselves  being  present,  at 
them ;  so  have  they  lately  kept  two  solemn  acts  for  their 
commencement ;  when  the  Governour,  Magistrates,  and  Min- 
isters from  all  parts,  with  all  sorts  of  Schollars,  and  others 
in  great  numbers  were  present,  and  heare  their  exercises ; 
which  were  Latine  and  Greeke  Orations,  and  Declamations, 
and  Hebrew  Analysis,  Grammaticall,  Logical  and  Rheto- 
ricall  of  the  Psalms :  and  their  Answers  and  Disputations 
in  Logicall,  Ethicall,  Physicall,  and  Metaphysicall  Ques- 
tions ;  and  so  were  found  worthy  of  the  first  degree  (com- 
monly called  Batchelor)  pro  more  Academiarum  in  Anglia : 
being  first  presented  by  the  President  to  the  Magistrates 
and  Ministers  and  by  him,  upon  their  Approbation  sol- 
emnly admitted  into  the  same  degree,  a  Booke  of  Arts 
delivered  into  each  of  their  hands,  and  power  given  them 
to  read  Lectures  in  the  Hall  upon  any  of  the  arts,  when 
they  shall  be  thereunto  called,  and  a  liberty  of  studying 
in  the  Library. 

'  'All  things  in  the  college  are  at  present,  like  to  proceed 
even  as  wee  can  wish,  may  it  but  please  the  Lord  to  goe  on 
with  his  blessing  in  Christ,  and  stir  up  the  hearts  of  his 
faithful,  and  able  Servants  in  our  owne  Native  Country, 
and  here,  (as  he  hath  graciously  begun)  to  advance  this 
Honourable  and  most  hopefull  worke.  The  beginnings 
whereof  progress  hitherto  (generally)  doe  fill  our  hearts 
with  comfort,  and  raise  them  up  to  much  more  expectation, 
of  the  Lord's  goodnesse  for  hereafter,  for  the  good  of  pos- 
terity, and  the  Churches  of  Christ  Jesus." 
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TWENTY-FOUR    HOURS. 

J.   M.    CULBRETH. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  North  Carolina  a  swift, 
narrow  river  winds  its  crooked  way  through  swamps  and 
sandhills  to  the  sea.  The  stream  is  called  Lumber  River. 
It  used  to  be  called  Drowning  Creek  because  so  many 
people  have  been  drowned  in  its  waters.  At  one  place  the 
river  flows  between  a  high  bluff  on  one  side,  and  a  low, 
flat  country  on  the  other.  A  town  of  nearly  a  thousand 
inhabitants  is  situated  on  the  bluff.  A  straggling  negro 
village  occupies  the  lower  side.  Many  of  the  first  families 
of  the  State  live  in  the  town.  They  pride  themselves  on 
their  culture  and  hospitality.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  place  was  Mr.  Vincent.  He  was  an  able  law- 
yer, and  had  amassed  an  ample  fortune.  No  home  had 
more  happiness  and  sunshine  in  it  than  his.  He  had  two 
sons,  Albert  and  Fred.  Albert  was  seventeen  years  old,  a 
bright,  handsome  boy,  and  very  ambitious.  Fred  was 
three  years  his  junior,  a  jolly  good  fellow,  and  loved  by 
everybody.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  their  ages, 
these  brothers  were  boon  companions.  One  of  their  chief 
amusements  was  swimming.  Having  lived  near  the  river 
all  their  lives,  they  had  come  to  be  somewhat  expert  in  the 
art.  Albert  could  handle  a  canoe  fairly  well,  and  often 
went  off  alone  for  a  day's  sport.  Fred  had  not  learned  to 
manipulate  the  oars,  and  besides,  he  was  not  strong  enough 
had  he  known,  so  he  always  had  company  on  his  pleasure 
trips. 

Once,  at  least,  every  year  the  river  overflowed  its  lower 
bank.  This  formed  a  lake  about  one  mile  wide,  and  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  three  to  ten  feet.  At  such  times  the 
boys  in  the  town  took  great  delight  in  paddling  round  on 
the  lake  in  small  boats.  There  is  nothing  dangerous  in 
this  sport  if  you  keep  out  of  the  river,  but  it  requires  a 
strong  arm  successfully  to  combat  the  current. 
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It  was  late  in  the  spring.  Rain  had  been  falling  in  tor- 
rents for  over  a  week,  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  had  broken  up.  But  the  clouds 
scattered  at  last,  and  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  crept  into 
the  damp  nooks  and  corners,  dispelling  the  gloom  and 
giving  new  life  to  every  creature.  The  river  was  at  high- 
water  mark.  Many  pleasure  boats  could  be  seen  lightly 
skimming  over  the  lake  created  by  the  overflow. 

On  this  first  fair  day  when  Mr.  Vincent  came  home  to 
dinner,  he  noticed  an  eager  expression  on  the  faces  of 
Albert  and  Fred.  He  suspected  the  cause.  Although  the 
boys  were  perfectly  at  home  in  the  water  or  on  it,  they 
never  went  to  the  river  without  their  father's  permission. 
After  dinner,  when  all  the  family  were  gathered  in  the 
sitting-room,  Albert  suddenly  threw  aside  the  paper  he 
was  reading  and  said  :  "Father,  Fred  and  I  should  like  to 
go  boat-riding  this  afternoon,  if  you  don't  care." 

"You  may,"  said  Mr.  Vincent,  "but  don't  on  any 
account  go  on  the  river ;  keep  on  the  lake.  There  is  dan- 
ger of  your  being  swept  away  if  you  venture  out  on  the 
river. ' ' 

The  permission  was  given ;  the  family  circle  broke  up. 
The  father  went  to  his  office,  the  mother  about  her  house- 
hold duties,  the  children  to  play,  and  Albert  and  Fred 
went  to  the  river.  When  the  boys  reached  the  river,  they 
saw  the  wisdom  of  their  father's  advice.  Never  before  had 
they  seen  the  water  so  high.  It  lashed  itself  into  foam 
around  the  huge  pillars  that  supported  the  bridge.  Trees 
and  bushes  were  uprooted  and  hurled  onward  and  away  by 
its  force.  But  beyond  this  seething  torrent  lay  the  lake, 
comparatively  undisturbed. 

The  brothers,  being  anxious  to  begin  their  sport,  did  not 
tarry  long  looking  at  the  angry  river.  They  proceeded  to 
the  boat-house,  where  their  father's  pleasure  boat  was 
kept.  Some  difficulty  was  had,  however,  in  getting  to  it. 
The  water  had  risen  till  the  small  house  was  nearly  sub- 
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merged.  But  they  secured  the  help  of  an  old  negro  who 
had  a  boat,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  theirs  out. 

The  lake  was  in  perfect  condition  for  rowing,  and  on 
this  fine  afternoon  was  well  sprinkled  with  pleasure  seek- 
ers. Albert  and  Fred  were  soon  enjoying  the  sport  with 
the  rest.  The  exercise  was  very  exhilerating,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  boys  became  forgetful  of  everything  but 
amusement.  Indeed,  so  much  absorbed  were  they  in  their 
sport  that  they  did  not  notice  when  they  got  separated 
from  the  crowd.  But  this  mattered  little  to  them.  They 
were  accustomed  to  being  with  each  other,  and  did  not 
care  especially  for  other  company.  They  rode  from  one 
side  of  the  lake  to  the  other.  At  one  time  they  were  at 
the  extreme  northern  side,  again  they  were  struggling 
against  being  drawn  into  the  rushing  river. 

It  was  nearly  evening  before  the  boys  thought  of  return- 
ing home.  They  were  on  the  farther  side  of  the  lake 
northwest  of  the  town.  As  Albert  turned  the  boat  home- 
ward they  were  startled  by  a  terrific  clap  of  thunder, 
followed  by  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning.  Rain  began  to 
fall  immediately.  Albert  bent  all  his  energies  to  get  to 
the  other  side  and  out  of  the  storm,  for  it  was  a  most  fear- 
ful one.  Having  his  back  to  the  river  he  was  not  aware 
that  he  was  rowing  into  a  frightful  danger.  Fred  saw  the 
peril  into  which  they  were  rushing  and  called  to  Albert 
to  stop.  When  Albert  looked  around  to  see  what  had 
caused  Fred  such  sudden  and  genuine  alarm  a  terrible 
sight  met  his  eyes.  If  the  river  had  been  a  rushing, 
mighty  torrent  before,  it  was  doubly  so  now.  The  large 
iron  bridge  was  gone.  The  sudden,  overwhelming  storm 
and  the  heavy  rains  that  had  been  falling  had  caused  the 
bursting  of  a  large  reservoir  a  few  miles  above,  and  the 
bridge  had  been  swept  away  by  the  resistless  strength  of 
the  angry  flood.  Albert  saw  at  once  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cross  the  river  in  the  boat  if  they  wished  to 
reach  the  town  that  night.     This  he  knew  was  almost  cer- 
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tain  death.  The  only  practicable  way  to  safety  was  to 
return  to  the  farther  side  of  the  lake  and  try  to  find  shelter 
from  the  storm  during  the  night.  Notwithstanding  Fred's 
protests  Albert  turned  the  boat  around  again  and  tried  to 
regain  the  western  side.  But  all  this  time  the  storm  had 
increased  in  fury  and  strength.  An  irresistible  gale  was 
blowing  across  the  open  country  from  the  west.  More 
than  this  the  rain  blinded  and  bewildered  Albert  so  that 
he  could  not  make  any  progress  in  the  desired  direction. 
Seeing  that  his  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  Albert  quickly 
determined  to  let  the  boat  drift  out  into  the  river,  and 
perhaps  the  strong  gale  would  help  him  to  reach  the  other 
Bank.  Fred  was  very  much  frightened  and  did  not  try  to 
conceal  it.  Albert  was  alarmed  also,  but  he  tried  to  appear 
cool,  since  all  depended  on  his  actions.  He  knew  that  it 
was  only  a  short  time  before  the  fight  with  the  angry 
waters  must  begin,  so  he  hurriedly  prepared  for  the  worst. 
He  instructed  Fred  to  be  as  still  as  possible  and  to  hope  for 
the  best.  By  the  time  he  had  seated  himself  more  firmly 
in  the  boat  they  were  hurled  out  into  the  swollen  river. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  was  smiling  upon  the 
brothers,  but  when  the  boat  bounded  into  the  main  current 
there  was  small  room  for  uncertainty  as  to  their  fate.  The 
storm  seemed  to  have  allied  itself  with  the  mad  waters  all 
in  a  moment.  Every  effort  the  boys  made  seemed  to  aid 
rather  than  check  the  boat's  mad  progress. 

By  this  time  they  were  opposite  the  town.  Albert, 
realizing  their  helplessness,  joined  with  Fred  in  crying 
lustily  for  help.  But  their  voices  were  drowned  in  the 
roar  of  the  water,  and  the  lights  in  the  town  seemed  to 
wink  mockingly  at  them.  Just  after  the  boat  had  swept 
past  the  spot  where  the  bridge  had  spanned  the  river,  the 
boys  looked  back  and  saw  distinctly  by  the  light  of  the 
street  lamp  a  confused  mass  of  people  moving  hurriedly  to 
and  fro.  Apart  from  the  rest  Albert  thought  he  recog- 
nized his  father.     He  seemed  to  be  peering  intently  out 
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into  the  darkness,  and  listening  attentively  for  some  sound 
that  should  tell  him  that  his  boys  were  safe.  But  the  boat 
sped  on  till  it  ceased  to  cast  its  fantastic  shadow  on  the 
dancing  water  in  front. 

But  what  passed  in  the  home  on  this  fateful  afternoon? 
When  Mr.  Vincent  came  home  to  supper  he  sat  down  on 
the  front  steps  to  read  the  evening  paper.  Soon,  however, 
the  storm  burst  upon  the  town,  and  he  went  into  the  house 
expecting  to  find  all  the  family  there.  Mrs.  Vincent  met 
him  in  the  hall  and  asked  him  where  the  boys  were. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Vincent,  "I  am  looking  for 
them  myself." 

"Did  they  go  to  the  river  this  afternoon?"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent,  excitedly. 

"I  gave  them  permission,"  said  Mr.  Vincent,  "and  I 
suppose  they  went.     I'll" — 

But  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  front  door.  Mr.  Vincent 
answered  it  in  person.  It  was  Mr.  Manly,  his  law-partner 
and  neighbor. 

"Come  in  out  of  the  storm,  Manly,"  said  Mr.  Vincent. 

"No,  I  must  hurry  home,"  said  Mr.  Manly.  "I  just 
stopped  to  tell  you  that  the  bridge  had  been  swept  away." 

"Surely  this  storm  is  not  so  powerful, "  said  Mr.  Vincent. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Manly,  "but  the  reservoir  has  burst, 
and  that,  with  the  help  of  the  storm,  has  done  the  work." 

"My  God!"  said  Mr.  Vincent,  "Albert  and  Fred  went 
out  on  the  lake  this  afternoon,  and  they  haven't  come  back 
yet." 

Without  another  word  he  put  on  his  hat  and  great  coat, 
and  started  in  great  haste  toward  the  river,  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  Manley.  Both  men  realized  only  too  well  that 
unless  the  boys  crossed  the  river  before  the  bridge  was 
swept  away,  they  were  in  peril,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

The  alarm  of  the  sudden  rise  had  spread  rapidly,  and 
when  Mr.  Vincent  and  Mr.  Manly  reached  the  scene  of 
destruction,  a  large  crowd  had  already  gathered.     It  was 
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soon  known  that  Mr.  Vincent's  two  boys  had  been  on  the 
lake  that  afternoon  and  had  not  yet  returned.  But  what 
could  be  done?  It  was  folly  to  think  of  going  in  search  of 
them.  There  were  stalwart,  big-hearted  men  there,  how- 
ever, who  would  have  gladly  braved  the  peril  of  the  flood 
had  there  been  any  chance  of  finding  and  rescuing  the 
missing  boys.  But  there  was  none,  and  so  they  could  do 
nothing  but  watch.  Alas!  how  vain  was  their  vigil. 
Before  they  had  reached  the  river  the  two  boys  had  been 
swept  by  on  the  bosom  of  the  fierce,  mad  current. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  crowd  dispersed.  Mr.  Vincent 
went  home  to  his  grief-stricken  wife  and  sobbing  children, 
and  tried  to  encourage  them  to  hope  for  the  best.  The 
children  cried  themselves  to  sleep,  but  the  parents  passed 
a  sleepless  night. 

In  the  morning  no  tidings  had  yet  come  of  the  lost  boys. 
The  fierceness  of  the  flood  had  abated  slightly,  and  a  res- 
cue party  was  soon  exploring  every  part  of  the  lake  and 
surrounding  country  in  search  of  the  brothers.  At  last, 
about  two  miles  below  the  town,  one  of  the  party  saw  what 
looked  like  an  overturned  boat  caught  in  the  branches  of 
a  cypress.  He  called  his  companions'  attention  to  it,  and 
they  determined  to  investigate  the  matter  at  once.  They 
found  that  it  was  a  boat,  and  had  no  trouble  in  identifying 
it  as  Mr.  Vincent's.  No  trace  of  the  boys  could  be  seen, 
however,  and  some  of  the  men  lost  hope  and  were  ready  to 
give  up  the  search.  Others  believed  that  the  boys  had 
quitted  the  boat  and  were  themselves  clinging  to  the 
branches  of  some  tall  tree,  safe  from  immediate  danger, 
and  only  waiting  for  some  one  to  come  to  their  rescue. 
With  this  possibility  to  encourage  them  the  men  carried 
on  the  search  far  into  the  day.  They  shouted  themselves 
hoarse,  but  no  response  came.  They  endangered  their  own 
lives  time  and  again,  crossing  the  rapid  stream  to  look  into 
some  small  bay  or  lake,  but  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless. 
Finally  they  gave  up  the  quest,  and  went  back  to  the 
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town  only  to  hear  some  sadder  tidings  than  they  them- 
selves bore. 

At  his  home  Mr.  Vincent  anxiously  awaited  any  intelli- 
gence from  the  searching  party,  but  he  heard  nothing  from 
them.  The  dreaded  information  came  from  another  source. 
At  two  o'clock  a  telegram  came  to  the  Chief  of  Police.  It 
read  as  follows : 

Hubton,  N.  C,  April  25,  18—. 
Two  bodies  recovered  from  flood ;  both  boys.    Can  you  advise  disposal  ? 

(Signed)    C.  H.  Dabtham. 

The  Chief  wired  back  immediately:  "Send  corpses  on 
9  :30  train  to-night."  He  then  sent  the  message  contain- 
ing the  sad  news  to  Mr.  Vincent.  Mr.  Vincent  opened  the 
yellow  envelope  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  read  the  first 
two  words  of  the  message.  He  could  read  no  more.  With 
a  low  moan  he  handed  the  telegram  to  his  wife,  and  sank 
down  into  a  chair  helpless.  Mrs.  Vincent's  grief  was  so 
deep  she  could  not  shed  a  tear.  She  sat  as  one  in  a  stupor. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Vincent  could  speak,  he  aroused  his  wife, 
and  when  he  had  called  the  children  and  made  known  to 
them  their  great  loss,  they  all  bowed  in  reverence  and 
poured  out  their  grief  to  Him  who  alone  can  speak  com- 
fort to  troubled  hearts. 

The  evening  paper  gave  the  news  to  all  the  town.  There 
had  never  been  made  through  its  columns  an  announce- 
ment that  directly  affected  so  many  people.  The  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  love  that  came  to  the  bereaved 
family  were  numerous. 

The  bodies  were  brought  up  that  night  on  the  9  :  30  train 
in  plain  pine  coffins.  Loving,  tender  hands  prepared  them 
for  burial  on  the  morrow.  Kind,  loyal  friends  kept  silent 
watch  in  the  death  chamber  during  the  still  hours  of  the 
night. 

The  day  dawned  bright  and  fair. 

"Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendor,  valley,  rock,  or  hill," 
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and  everything  was  "clothed  in  the  beauty  of  the  morn- 
ing. ' '  The  funeral  services  were  to  be  held  at  the  Methodist 
church  at  eleven  o'clock.  At  an  early  hour  many  inter- 
ested neighbors  and  friends  came  to  the  sad  home,  bringing 
very  rich  floral  offerings.  The  two  caskets  were  covered 
with  flowers. 

The  services  at  the  church  were  solemn  and  sad.  The 
eloquent  minister  pronounced  a  fitting  eulogy  on  the  lives 
of  the  two  brothers,  who  had  been  inseparable  companions 
on  earth,  conquered  death  together,  and  entered  the  jasper 
portals  hand  in  hand. 

When  the  graves  were  filled,  and  graceful  mounds  cov- 
ered the  remains  of  the  model  boys,  a  large  number  of 
persons  pressed  forward, 

'  'And  bending  mournfully  above  the  pale, 
Sweet  forms  that  slumbered  there,  scattered  bright  flowers 
O'er  what  had  passed  to  nothingness.'' 
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Ebttorial 


J.  A.  SHARP, -        Chief  Editor. 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr., Assistant  Editor. 


Why  not  have  our  weekly  holiday  Monday  instead  of 
Saturday?  The  expressions  of  opinion  we  have  heard  on 
this  convince  us  that  such  a  change  would  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  entire  student  body. 
Usually  there  is  less  preparation  for  Monday  than  for  any 
other  day.  We  do  not  know  that  with  Monday  holiday 
Tuesday  recitations  would  not  suffer  in  the  same  way,  but 
we  believe  they  would  not.  One  is  often  tempted  to  make 
up  on  Sunday  the  time  lost  Saturday,  and  if  he  resists  that 
temptation  the  peace  of  the  day  of  rest  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  thoughts  of  what  he  should  have  done  the  day 
before.  Which  is  the  better  plan  we  do  not  profess  to 
know,  but  many  of  the  students  would  like  to  try  a  change, 
and  we  make  the  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth. 


We  are  not  undecided,  though,  as  to  the  advisability  of 
having  a  gymnasium.  We  have  called  attention  to  this 
once,  and  may  do  so  again,  for  whether  it  does  any  good 
or  not,  we  shall  at  least  have  done  our  duty  by  entering  a 
protest  against  the  utter  lack  of  provision  for  means  of 
taking  recreation  during  the  winter  months.  For  the  next 
two  months  at  least  the  probabilities  are  that  regular  out- 
door exercise  will  be  out  of  the  question.  It  is  strange 
that  a  college  in  many  respects  so  advanced  as  Trinity 
should  have  neglected  so  long,  and  should  still  continue  to 
neglect,  a  thing  so  essential.  It  cannot  be  that  there  is 
not  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  gymnasium.  No  need  to 
give  reasons  why  provision  should  be  made  along  this  line ; 
perhaps  no  need  to  call  the  attention  of  the  "powers  that 
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be"  to  the  truth  so  often  expressed  about  the  impossibility 
of  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual,  spiritual, 
and  moral  manhood  if  physical  development  is  neglected. 
"None  of  these  things  move  them."  What  will  we 
do  not  know.  We  may  be  on  a  cold  trail ;  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  hope  that  sometime  we  will  have  a  well  fitted 
gymnasium  may  be  a  long  way  off,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  give  up  in  dispair.  No  harm  can  come  of 
agitating  the  question. 


If  we  had  a  gymnasium  now  there  is  no  telling  what 
improvement  our  baseball  men  might  make  between  now 
and  the  time  when  they  can  get  regular  practice  on  the 
grounds.  Notwithstanding  that  handicap,  however,  we 
hope  to  see  our  men  get  to  work  as  soon  as  college  opens, 
and  go  in  with  a  determination  to  put  out  a  winning  team. 
It  is  usually  easy  enough  to  get  up  enthusiasm  when  a 
game  is  going  to  be  played,  but  what  we  who  do  not  play 
want  to  do  is  to  give  our  encouragement  to  the  team  in 
every  possible  way  while  they  are  going  through  the  prac- 
tice and  training,  over  the  telling  results  of  which  we 
expect  to  rejoice  on  match-game  days.  Every  student 
should  take  a  lively  interest  in  his  college  team  and  con- 
tribute as  much  as  he  is  able  to  its  equipment.  Let  us 
make  every  effort  to  put  out  a  creditable  team. 


Examinations  will  be  nearly  upon  us  by  the  time  The 
Archive  puts  in  its  appearance.  This  is  our  second  ex- 
perience with  examinations  after  Xmas,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  just  yet  to  say  whether  we  prefer  taking  them 
before  or  after.  After  we  shall  rejoice  and  be  glad  over 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  come  earlier,  but  just  now  there 
is  fear  and  trembling,  and  we  cannot  coolly  decide.  To 
the  student  who  has  made  good  use  of  his  time  and  pre- 
pared every  recitation  well  examinations  have  no  terrors, 
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but  to  those  who  have  squandered  time  there  is  a  bitter 
harvest.  Some  may  fall  by  the  way — "Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth."  Those  who  have  labored  well  are  safe,  and  their 
lot  is  enviable  now,  and  those  who  have  not  have  none  to 
blame  but  themselves  for  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  over 
the  result.  The  brilliant,  lazy  student  will  spur  himself 
to  extra  effort,  "cram  up"  and  pass,  perhaps,  with  a  good 
grade ;  those  not  so  brilliant,  but  not  a  bit  less  lazy,  will, 
perhaps,  struggle  through  with  barely  a  margin ;  the  stu- 
dent who  has  kept  at  it  the  whole  term  through,  paying 
no  attention  to  those  things  that  distract,  whether  his 
powers  are  above  the  average  or  not,  is  the  one  who  gains 
the  richest  reward.  His  grade  may  not  even  be  up  to  that 
of  his  more  brilliant,  but  not  so  well  balanced  companion, 
but  what  he  has  gotten  by  long  hours  of  steady  toil  will 
stay  with  him,  while  that  "crammed"  for  the  occasion  is 
usually  soon  forgotten. 

We  will  all,  no  doubt,  determine  never  to  be  caught 
napping  again,  but  we  are  more  than  apt  to  fall  back  into 
the  old  ways.  Exams  are  a  nuisance,  but  since  they  must 
begone  through  with  before  one  can  "pass  up,"  better 
just  cheerfully  buckle  down  to  it  and  think  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  sense  of  relief  that  will  come  when  that  ever 
returning  burden  has  been  again  rolled  away. 


Before  long  we  may  confidently  expect  to  see  work  on 
the  Braxton  Craven  Memorial  Hall  begin.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Rev.  N.  M.  Jurney  agent  gives  assurance  that  the 
necessary  money  will  be  raised.  More  than  $5,000  has 
been  subscribed,  and  the  plan  for  the  building  has  been 
adopted.  There  could  be  no  fitter  expression  of  the  love 
and  veneration  of  North  Carolina  Methodism  for  Trinity's 
founder  than  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  and  we  hope 
that  friends  of  the  college  everywhere  will  give  willing  aid. 
Perhaps  many  of  us  would  like  to  give  something  to  aid  a 
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cause  so  worthy,  but  do  not  feel  disposed  to  send  in  the 
small  amount  we  feel  able  to  contribute.  In  after  years, 
when  we  come  back  to  the  old  college  to  enjoy  commence- 
ment occasions,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  remember  that  while 
students  here  we  gave  what  we  could — no  matter  how 
small  the  amount  may  be — to  help  erect  a  Hall  in  honor  of 
the  man  whose  efforts  started  a  great  college  on  a  career  of 
usefulness.  Why  not  send  to  Mr.  Jurney  a  contribution 
from  the  student  body?  Let  us  give  expression  in  this 
way  to  the  interest  we  feel  in  this  movement.  We  feel 
sure  that  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  students  would  be 
glad  to  give  something,  and  a  small  amount  from  every 
student  would  make  a  very  handsome  subscription.  The 
Archive  hopes  this  suggestion  may  meet  with  approval 
and  be  acted  upon. 
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Ma£8ibe  Mares. 


The  fall  term  is  ended,  Xmas  holidays  are  over,  and 
the  prospect  of  entering  soon  upon  the  work  of  the 
long  spring  term  brings  sadness  to  the  heart  of  the  Weary. 
Brings  sadness  because,  while  snatching  what  pleasure  we 
may  from  these  few  brief  days  in  which  we  do  not  toil, 
their  weighs  down  upon  us,  like  a  horrible  nightmare,  the 
thought  of  the  dies  irae  by  and  by,  casting  a  shadow  of 
gloom  over  the  hour  of  maddest  pleasure.  For  know,  O 
reader!  we  are  but  fattening  for  the  slaughter.  Ay, 
steep  thy  soul,  0  luckless  youth !  as  deep  as  thou  canst  in 
a  sea  of  forgetfulness ;  blind  thine  eyes  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments, if  thou  canst,  to  the  shadows  on  thy  path ;  loose, 
in  the  love-light  of  some  fair  one's  eyes,  the  shackles  from 
off  thy  soul :  all,  all  in  vain ;  for  the  Fates  averse,  pursuing 
with  relentless  hate,  keep  ever  before  thee  the  thought 
of  exams  in  the  near  future,  '  'and  thy  soul  from  out  that 
shadow  shall  be  lifted" — not,  at  least,  until  it  is  too  late 
to  give  up,  without  restraint,  to  the  joy  and  gladness  of 
Xmas  tide.     '  'Horrible !  0,  horrible ! ' ' 

But  that  is  not  all.  During  the  holidays  there  is  the 
thought  of  Xmas  to  disturb;  during  Xmas — Think  you 
that  the  memory  of  the  holidays  just  over  will  not  harrass? 
Yea,  verily.  If  this  escapes  the  waste  basket  we  shall  be 
at  it  again  and  exams  will  be  right  upon  us  when  it  ap- 
pears. While  reading  this  effusion  then,  consider,  if  you 
please,  the  condition  of  the  youth  who  left  here  with  joy- 
ful anticipations  of  a  warm  welcome  from  the  girl  who 
bade  him  a  fond  farewell  one  evening  early  in  last  Septem- 
ber and  found  that  she  had  forgotten  those  hours  whose 
memory  he  cherished,  and  received,  instead  of  the  wel- 
come of  his  foolish  dreams,  the  '  'frozen  hand. ' '     Think  of 
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Mm,  1  say, — and  let  it  not  be  without  pity — as,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  midnight  hour,  he  strives  to  down  the 
thronging  memories  and  give  undivided  attention  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  Is  he  in  condition  to  prepare  for  the  dread 
ordeal?  He  may  be  a  Freshman — a  Sophomore — a  Junior 
— a  Senior — it  is  all  the  same.  Here  distinctions  of  class 
matter  little.  The  Freshman,  amid  his  own  shattered 
hopes,  not  yet  recovered  from  the  humiliation  of  the  par- 
tial awakening  to  the  fact  that  a  Freshman  in  all  his  glory 
cannot  awe  into  constancy  a  fickle  maiden's  heart — what 
does  he  care  now  for  the  record  of  the  mighty  past !  The 
Sophomore,  having  just  learned  from  his  girl  for  the  first 
time  that  there  are  others — what  does  he  care  for  the 
cold  reason  of  Math.  The  Junior,  striving  to  get  into 
the  mysteries  of  visual  perception,  knowing  full  well 
if  he  fails  to  see  aright  he  must  fall,  thinks  with  bitter- 
ness that  if  he  could  only  get  his  girl  to  see  as  he  sees, — 
whether  by  bi-nocular  or  one-eyed  perception  he  cares  not 
— if  she  only  could  see,  all  would  be  well.  And  the  Senior, 
striving  to  get  close  to  the  heart  of  Wordsworth  as  he 
hugs  himself  with  ecstatic  joy  over  the  thought  of  being 
a  spirit  elect,  drops  his  book  at  last,  heaves  a  long-drawn 
sigh,  and  indulges  in  sad  dreams  of  what  might  have  been. 

Nor  do  those  who  have  been  more  fortunate  escape. 
"A  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrows  is  remembering  happier 
things,"  and  in  the  pressing  duties  of  the  present  the 
thought  of  pleasures  past  hath  bitter  with  its  sweet. 

Yea  verily,  we  but  fatten  for  the  slaughter. 

There  came  to  me  on  Xmas  eve  in  the  year  of  '97, 

A  thought  of  the  Saxon  proverb,  and  of  the  kind  of  Heaven 

It  says  the  gift  of  a  woman's  kiss  raises  a  man  nnto, 

Of  the  almost  painful  ecstacy  that  thrills  him  through  and  through. 

And  then  I  thought  of  the  other  extreme,  of  the  more  than  Stigian  gloom 
That  envelopes  the  soul  of  the  college  youth,  when  far  away  from  home 

And  the  girl  who  kicked  him — or  didn't — no  matter — Great  Caesar,  man ! 
Don't  you  know  we're  bound  to  catch  it  on  post -holiday  exams. 
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mterar£  IRotes. 

D.  H.  LITTLEJOHN, Manager. 

'  'Admirals  All  and  other  Verses.  ' ' — A  bundle  of  Bal- 
lads. There  is  no  surer  sign  of  a  tendency  towards  ossifi- 
cation in  literature  than  the  inability  of  the  poets  to 
produce  a  good  ballad.  When  ballads  and  songs  give  place 
to  sonnets  and  elegies  we  may  be  sure  that  poetry  has  little 
hold  upon  mankind  at  large,  and  has  entered  upon  the 
academic  stage, — has  left  the  street,  the  hillside,  ship's 
deck  for  the  close  dull  atmosphere  of  the  study.  It  is 
therefore  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  that  we  notice 
the  delightful  little  collection  of  ballads  which  Mr.  New- 
bolt  publishes  under  the  title  of  "Admirals  All." 

Mr.  Newbolt  has  done  a  wonderful  thing.  He  has  man- 
aged to  write  ballads  full  of  ring  and  go  and  full  also  of 
patriotic  feeling,  without  imitating  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 
So  great  is  Mr.  Kipling's  force,  so  strong  the  fascination 
he  wields,  and  so  catching  his  manner,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  most  writers  to  touch  the  themes  associated 
with  his  name  without  falling  into  the  hateful  error  of  imi- 
tation. Hence  we  read  his  verse  with  real  delight  and 
without  being  haunted  by  another  voice  .    .    .  Spectator. 

"Sketches  from  Old  Virginia."  By  A.  G.  Bradley. 
To  the  more  patient  and  reflective  reader  these  "Sketches 
from  Old  Virginia' '  will  furnish  most  agreeable  matter  for 
a  delightful  winter's  evening  by  the  fireside. 

Englishmen,  and  especially  those  of  the  higher  classes, 
have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  foremost  part 
played  by  Virginia  in  the  revolt  of  the  American  Colonies 
from  the  government  of  the  Mother-country  under  George 
III.     Virginia,  so  largely  colonized  by  the  English  landed 
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gentry,  and  with  its  original  love  for  the  Episcopal  Chnrch 
and  for  that  other  time-honored  aristocratic  institution, 
primo-geniture,  seems  to  them,  as  a  leader  of  Revolution, 
an  historical  enigma.  Mr.  Bradley's  thoughtful  introduc- 
tory essay  makes  this  apparent  contradiction  clear  enough. 
Nowhere  have  we  met  with  more  accurate  accounts  of 
the  effect  of  the  great  Civil  War  on  the  old  Southern 
States.  We  must,  to  enjoy  them  to  the  full,  abandon  any 
fierce  Abolitionist  fervour  begot  by  reading  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin' '  in  our  impressionable  youth,  for  here  we  are  made 
to  feel  that  the  negroes  were  well  used  by  their  former 
masters,  and  were  in  the  main  a  very  happy  and  contented 
class  of  human  beings  under  the  slave  system.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley paints  for  us  the  downfall  and  decadence  of  the  Old 
Virginia  landed  gentry  with  a  tender  reminiscent  hand, 
and  his  book  makes  a  pleasant  fireside  companion  for  the 
contemplative  English  student  of  American  life  who  is 
above  the  mere  vulgar  passion  for  melodramatic  narrative. 
— Spectator. 

"The  Story  of  Gladstone's  Life."  By  Justin  McCar- 
thy. '  'The  task  I  have  set  myself, ' '  says  Mr.  Justin  McCar- 
thy, "is  to  tell  as  well  as  I  can  the  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
life.  I  shall  therefore  give  an  account  of  public  events 
only  as  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  story  of  the  one  great 
career." 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  learned  from  Maccauley  the  art  of 
telling  a  story  swiftly,  vividly,  and  picturesquely.  He 
has  many  of  the  tricks  of  Macauley's  style.  He  has  not 
indeed  its  over  decorated  and  occasionally  garish  rhetoric. 
But  he  has  the  short,  curt,  assertive  sentences,  the  spark- 
ling epigrams,  the  effective  contrasts,  the  telling  emphasis 
on  truths  that  sometimes  drop  into  truisms  and  some- 
times explode  into  paradoxes, — in  short,  all  that  Dr. 
Holmes,  with  an  almost  forgivable  pun  once  described  as 
"the  Macauley  flowers  of  literature."— If,  T.  Herald  in 
"Book  News." 
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"Following  the  Equator," — a  Journey  around  the 
World.  By  Mark  Twain.  "In  Following  the  Eqator, ' '  Mr. 
Twain  not  only  interests  and  amuses  but  he  instructs  his 
readers  as  well,  and  for  that  the  reader  will  thank  his  fate. 
The  Book,  undertaken  to  raise  the  burden  of  a  business 
debt  which  he  considers  a  personal  obligation,  and  con- 
cluded in  the  midst  of  an  almost  overwhelmingly  domestic 
sorrow,  is  naturally  rather  more  grave  than  gay,  less  lively 
than  severe.  Something  of  the  old  time  Mark  Twainey 
flavor  is  found  in  the  description  of  the  dorian ;  in  the  sea 
captain's  statement  that  at  Naples  once,  he  had  to  pay  an 
import  duty  upon  a  glass  of  whiskey  he  had  imbibed 
before  he  had  left  the  ship ;  in  the  same  captain's  account 
of  an  arctic  cold  in  which  the  first  mate's  shadow  froze  so 
fast  to  the  deck  that  it  had  to  be  ripped  loose  by  main 
strength ;  and  in  the  word  picture  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Equator,  "and  several  of  the  passengers  kodak' d  it." 
"To-morrow  we  shall  be  close  to  the  center  of  the  globe — 
the  180th  degree  of  West  longitude  aud  the  180th  degree 
of  East  longitude.  And  then  we  must  drop  a  day — lose  a 
day  out  of  our  lives,  a  day  never  to  be  found  again.  We 
shall  all  die  one  day  earlier,  than  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  we  were  fore-ordained  to  die.  We  shall  be  a  day  be- 
hind through  all  eternity.  We  shall  always  be  saying  to 
the  other  angels,  "Fine  day  to-day,  and  they  will  be  always 
retorting,   'But  it  isn't  to-day,  it's  to  morrow.'  " 

The  most  interesting  book  of  the  past  year  is  undoubt- 
edly the  "Life  of  Tennyson,"  by  his  son,  Hallam.  The 
almost  universal  praise  with  which  it  has  been  received  is 
an  evidence  that  it  is  a  book  of  permanent  interest  and 
value. 

There  are  many  features  of  this  biography  that  deserve 
comment.  We  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant. The  son  has  had  access  to  every  possible  source 
of  information,  the  letters  of  friends  and  relatives,  diaries, 
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journals  etc.,  so  that  the  biography  is  likely  to  be  the  au- 
thority on  all  questions  of  the  poet's  life  and  his  poems. 

We  have  here  the  story  of  the  unfolding  of  Tennyson's 
life  and  character.  Some  poets  spring  at  once  to  their 
destiny — their  life  is  complete,  their  poetic  power  fully 
matured — very  early  in  life.  Tennyson  was  a  very  differ- 
ent man  at  30  from  what  he  was  at  50,  and  we  have  in  this 
fact  the  material  for  the  study  of  his  development  as  man, 
and,  what  is  better,  for  the  study  of  his  poems. 

We  realize  as  never  before  Tennyson's  devotion  to  his 
art.  For  the  preparation  of  himself  as  poet  he  exerted 
all  his  power.  We  see  how  closely  and  scientifically  he 
studied  nature — the  stars,  flowers,  birds.  He  read  widely 
and  discriminately.  He  wrote  and  re-wrote  his  poems 
that  they  might  attain  the  perfection  his  taste  demanded, 
displaying,  at  times  perhaps,  an  over-nicety. 

One  characteristic  is  a  revelation  to  most  of  his  admirers. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  good  deal  more  of  humor  than 
people  thought.  Jowett  says  that  he  lived  always  in  an 
attitude  of  humor.  The  biography  abounds  with  anecdotes 
from  Tennyson  and  his  friends,  and  some  of  these  will  be 
handed  down  among  the  amenities  of  literature. 

The  '  'Life' '  is  valuable  not  only  because  of  the  portraiture 
of  Tennyson,  but  also  because  of  the  account  of  many 
of  his  contemporaries  who  were  his  intimate  friends. 
His  affectionate  nature  and  simplicity  of  character  won 
many  different  types  of  men  to  him — Carlyle,  Gladstone, 
Jowett,  Fitzgerald,  Palgrave,  Browning. 

Many  other  features  of  the  book  might  be  spoken  of,  as, 
for  instance,  the  revelation  of  Tennyson's  deeply  spiritual 
life,  his  home  life,  etc.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
to  every  student  of  literature  what  a  valuable  biography 
has  been  given  to  us  during  the  last  few  months. 
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Ebttor's  Uable. 

B.  R.  CRAVEN, Manager. 

It  is  quite  gratifying  to  note  the  improvement  that  some 
of  our  exchanges  are  making,  both  in  literary  value  and  in 
the  number  of  contributions.  It  reveals  an  increasing 
interest  in  college  journalism  and  a  healthy  spirit  of  liter- 
ary work.  The  Ozark  has  been  greatly  improved  since  the 
publication  of  the  October  number.  The  Southern  Writers' 
number  of  the  King  College  Magazine  stirs  up  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  southern  heart  for  the  gift  of  such  men  as 
Page,  Allen,  Poe  and  Lanier,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  editors. 
And  the  Wofford  College  Journal  has  advanced  from  a 
melancholy  sheet  of  four  articles  to  a  bright  and  interest- 
ing journal  with  nine  contributions.  Besides  these  there 
are  others  that  usually  stand  in  the  front  rank,  and  even 
these  have  improved  in  literary  merit.  The  Brown  Maga- 
zine, in  an  interesting  article,  answers  the  question,  "Is 
Kipling  a  Poet  of  the  First  Rank,"  in  the  affirmative. 
"Some  Facts  About  Poe's  University  Career  are  given  in 
the  University  of  Virginia  Magazine.  While  "The  His- 
torical Novel,"  in  the  Dartmouth  Lit.,  and  a  discussion 
"As  to  Mr.  Crawford,"  in  the  Nassau  Lit.,  are  excellent 
articles,  and  may  be  read  to  good  advantage.  This  ad- 
vancement should  be  but  another  step  in  the  effort  to  raise 
college  journalism  to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence,  and 
The  Archive  sends  New  Year  greetings  to  all  who  are 
thus  engaged. 

We  are  glad  that  the  North  Carolina  University  Maga- 
zine has  entered  upon  another  period  of  publication.  The 
determination  which  the  editors  have  shown  in  getting  out 
the  first  number  is  an  indication  that  they  intend  to  make 
it  resume  the  good  standard  which  it  has  set  during  its 
past  history.     The  Archive  wishes  them  much  success. 
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faith. 

"Christian  faith  is  a  grand  cathedral  with  divinely  pictured  window*.  Standing  with- 
out, you  can  see  no  glory,  nor  can  imagine  any,  but  standing  within  every  ray  of  light 
reveals  a  harmony  of  unspeakable  splendor." — Hawthorne. 

There  was  a  chapel,  known  both  far  and  wide 

For  the  rich  beauty  and  the  splendor  of 

Its  painted  windows.     Travelers  turned  aside 

Leaving  the  toilsome  road,  and  climbed  above 

Where  stood  the  chapel,  and  with  wonder  eyed 

The  pictured  glass,  and  seeing,  learned  to  love 

The  glory  and  the  beauty  painted  there. 

Together  two  men  journeying  down  that  way 

The  chapel  sought.    An  ill-assorted  pair 

They  seemed ;  the  face  of  one  was  bright,  and  gay 

His  laugh,  and  firm  his  step  and  free  from  care ; 

The  other  bore  a  staff  his  steps  to  stay, 

And  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  nor  smiled. 

He  entered  not  the  chapel,  from  without 

He  gazed  upon  the  windows,  and  reviled 

The  men  who  praised  their  beauty ;  not  a  doubt 

Had  he  that  he  had  missed  what  any  child 

Who  stepped  within  the  chapel  might  find  out. 

The  other  entered ;  through  the  windows  gleamed 

The  sun,  in  its  illuminating  ray 

The  colors  brightened  and  their  radiance  streamed 

Over  the  traveler  as  he  knelt  to  pray. 

— Vassar  Miscellany. 

THE  INFINITE. 

Upon  an  evening  sky, 

Its  jewels  flashing  splendor, 
I  gaze,  then  thoughtfully 

To  wonder,  I  surrender. 
Each  pure  cold  ray 

Its  gentle  way 
The  vast  of  blackness  cleaving 

Dissolves  the  night 

With  chastened  light 
A  gleam  of  glory  leaving. 

Upon  an  evening  sky, 
Its  jewels  flashing  splendor, 

I  gaze,  then  thoughtfully 
To  wonder  I  surrender. 

Deep,  leaden  silence  reigns 
Through  space  whose  end  is  never, 

Time  flies  and  yet  remains 
An  infinite  forever. 
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The  worlds  whirl  on 

And  on  and  on 
Through  time  and  space  and  season, 

But  on  beyond, 

Beyond,  beyond  ? 
It  maddens  human  reason. 

Upon  an  evening  sky, 
Its  jewels  flashing  splendor, 

I  gaze,  then  thoughtfully 
To  wonder  I  surrender. 

— Dartmouth  Lit. 

THE  EARLY  SNOW. 

Over  the  meadows  brown  and  bare, — 
Born  of  the  wind  and  the  silver  night, 
A  myriad  host  of  snowdrops  lie, 
Silent  and  still  in  the  morning  light. 

They  gleam  in  the  rosy  hush  of  dawn 
On  lowland  valley  and  hills  afar, 
White  as  the  spray  of  the  summer  sea 
Or  the  trailing  light  of  an  evening  star. 

Sunset  tinges  the  western  sky ; 
But  into  the  earth  they  have  fled  away, 
And  brown  and  barren  the  fields  remain 
When  over  their  furrows  the  moonbeams  play. 

Snowdrops  out  of  the  night  are  we ; 
The  sunset  of  God  is  yet  to  be. 

— Nassau  Lit. 

A  LECTURE  ROOM  BALLAD. 

When  Plato  taught  the  ancient  Greek 

'E  'ad  a  string  of  yarns  to  tell, 
'Bout  one  for  every  page  'e'd  speak. 

The  Greek  'e  'eard  and  laughed  like  'ell. 

The  Greek  'e  knew  them  yarns  was  dead, 
And  Plato  knowed  'e  knew,  what's  wuss. 

But  'is  exams  'ung  o'er  'is  'ead, 
And  so  he  laughed, — the  same  as  us. 

So,  when  "The  Doctor"  springs  some  tale, 
That's  kicked  about  since  Gawd  knows  when, 

We  do  not  yawn  to  show  it's  stale, 
But  laugh  like  'ell,— the  same  as  then. 

— Ex. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Come,  sing  thou  not  of  summer's  charms, 

Of  fields  and  meadows  fair, 
Of  brooks  and  woods,  and  June-time  blumes, 

And  fragrance-laden  air. 

And  tell  me  not  of  "summer  girls," 

Nor  August  moon's  soft  rays, 
For  he  who  knows  true  Christmas  cheer, 

Is  deaf  to  summer's  praise. 

Kind  Jove,  I  beg,  a  wintry  moon, 

A  high-backed  open  sleigh, 
Warm  bear -skin  robes,  "my  Christmas  girl," 

And, — a  horse  that  knows  the  way. 

— Dartmouth  IAt. 

WHY  IS  IT  THUS? 

'Tis  very  hard  to  understand 

Why  I  should  break  no  rule, 
When  with  her  fan  in  summer-time 

I  keep  a  maiden  cool. 

And  then  when  winter  time  has  come 

Amid  the  raging  storm, 
I  cannot  use  that  same  old  arm 

To  keep  that  maiden  warm. 

— State  Normal  Magazine. 
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College  Botes. 

R.  T.  POOLE, Manager. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Willis,  class  '93,  spent  several  days  on  the 
Park  last  week  visiting  his  brother  and  friends. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Parker,  one  of  Trinity's  best  friends,  spent 
several  days  with  Dr.  Kilgo  on  his  return  from  Conference. 

Rev.  N.  E.  Coltrane,  class  '76,  stopped  a  few  days  with 
his  son  on  his  return  from  Conference. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Sawyer  spent  a  few  days  on  the  Park  visiting 
friends  last  week. 

Mr.  Zeb  Curtis,  class  '96,  visited  the  Park  last  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Welch  was  called  home  last  week  to  the  bed- 
side of  his  dying  brother. 

The  following  attended  the  annual  Conference  in  Raleigh  : 
Dr.  Kilgo,  Prof.  Mims,  Dr.  Few,  Prof.  Pegram,  Prof. 
Flowers,  Dr.  Bassett,  Miss  Maud  Moore,  and  Messrs. 
Wooten,  Womble,  Card,  Yearby,  Culbreth,  Rone  and 
Tyre. 

The  two  Literary  Societies  held  elections  Friday  even- 
ing, December  10,  and  elected  the  following  officers : 
Hesperian:  President,  J.  P.  Gibbons;  Vice-President,  R. 
T.    Poole;    Critic,    J.    P.  Breedlove;    Treasurer,    W.  H. 

Adams;  Secretary,  C.  T.  Stephens;  Marshal, Tucker. 

Columbian:  President,  D.  H.  Little  John;  Vice-President, 
L.  W.  Crawford;  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Card;  Secretary, 
Wood ;  Marshal,  W.  E.  Brown. 

Mr.  Richard  Webb,  1900,  has  proven  himself  to  be  our 
champion  tennis  player.  He  won  the  annual  prize  offered 
by  the  Athletic  Association. 
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We  were  glad  to  have  with  us  Rev.  Mr.  Culbreth,  class 
'58,  a  few  days  last  week.  Mr.  Culbreth  is  full  of  life  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  stay  with  the  boys  very  much.  How- 
ever, he  is  a  little  conservative  and  suggests  some  reforms. 
We  hope  the  janitor  will  stir  the  fires  a  little  earlier  next 
time  he  visits  us. 

The  Historical  Society  met  last  Saturday  evening.  Sev- 
eral very  interesting  papers  were  read  by  Messrs.  J.  P. 
Breedlove,  J.  T.  Henry,  R.  T.  Poole  and  J.  C.  Wooten, 
after  which  quite  a  number  of  valuable  relics  were  presented 
for  the  museum. 

The  Woman's  Building  is  now  completed.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  building  and  adds  much  to  the  Park.  We  hope 
many  young  ladies  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
of  attending  Trinity  College  in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  Kilgo  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a  visit  to  his 
mother  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Crawford,  Jr.,  left  on  the  22d  for  Winston, 
where  he  goes  to  attend  the  marriage  of  his  brother,  R.  B. 
Crawford,  class  '95.  The  Archive  extends  congratula- 
tions. 

We  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Glee  Club  organize  and 
begin  work  in  earnest.  Judging  from  a  "sample"  they 
gave  us  a  few  evenings  ago,  we  have  some  as  good 
talent  here  as  can  be  found  almost  anywhere.  It  would 
undoubtedly  greatly  stimulate  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  throughout  the  college  community. 

We  are  glad  to  know  plans  are  being  executed  for  build- 
ing the  Braxton  Craven  Memorial  Hall.  The  intention  is 
to  have  it  completed  by  next  commencement.  The  class 
of  '98  is  especially  glad  to  hear  of  this. 

The  Hesperian  Literary  Society  has  recently  purchased 
a  new  set  of  furniture,  re-papered  the  walls,  and  re-arranged 
the  pictures.  This  adds  much  to  the  looks  of  the  hall,  of 
which  every  Hesperian  is  proud. 
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The  class  of  '98  is  composed  of  seventeen  members; 
average  age  twenty-four,  and  only  one  married  yet.  This 
is  the  only  class  in  Trinity  College  that  hasn't  a  lady  in  it 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be  the  last  one. 

The  Library  committee  is  having  some  much  needed 
work  done  in  the  way  of  moving  out  duplicates  and  other 
books  that  are  quite  useless,  and  filling  the  shelves  from 
which  they  are  being  taken  with  better  books. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  of  a  gymnasium  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall 
have  one.  We  may  get  it  within  a  few  months,  along 
with  the  many  improvements  that  are  being  made,  if  we 
don't  let  it  be  forgotten  that  we  need  it. 
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UJ.  /Ifo.  <L  H.  department. 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr., Manager. 

With  this  issue  we  begin  a  new  year.  As  we  look  back 
over  the  past  year  we  can  say :  "The  Lord  has  done  great 
things  for  us."  The  fact  that  we  are  able  to  be  at  college 
is  proof  enough  of  that.  Can't  we  so  live  during  the  com- 
ing year  that  at  its  close  we  may  be  able  to  say,  not  only 
that  the  Lord  has  done  great  things  for  us,  but  may  we  be 
able  to  say  we  have  done  great  things  for  the  Lord? 

As  we  begin  the  new  year  let  us  not  forget  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  summer  school,  that  meets  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  during 
the  summer.  We  can  pray  for  it  and  devise  ways  and 
means  of  sending  some  of  our  fellow  students  there.  It 
has  meant  much  to  us  in  the  past  and  may  mean  a  great 
deal  more  if  we  will  only  make  it. 

On  December  13th  the  regular  business  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  in  the  chapel.  The  reports  of  the 
various  committees  were  very  encouraging,  especially  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  Bible  study.  This  report 
shows  that  many  of  the  students  were  taking  advantage 
of  the  voluntary  Bible  courses,  and  that  good  work  is 
being  done. 

As  has  been  announced  before  our  Association  is  sup- 
porting a  native  missionary  in  China.  Our  former  mis- 
sionary has  been  called  to  a  greater  work,  and  Mr.  Burk 
writes  us  that  another  missionary  has  been  secured. 

Dr.  Cranford  conducted  the  last  devotional  meeting 
before  Christmas.  His  subject  was  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
and  from  that  he  drew  many  strong  points  and  much  good 
advice. 
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Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Columbian  Literary  Society  in  Memory 
of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hull. 

Whereas,  By  an  all- wise  providence,  Mr.  W.  C.  Hull,  who  was  a  faith- 
ful member  of  the  Columbian  Society,  has  been  taken  hence,  therefore  be 
it  resolved : 

1.  That  the  Columbian  Literary  Society  has  sustained  a  sad  loss  in  his 
death. 

2.  That  we  as  a  Society  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  bereaved 
family,  and  pray  that  the  grace  of  our  loving  heavenly  Father  may  be  a 
healing  balm  to  their  wounded  hearts. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
a  copy  be  spread  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Society,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  The 
Trinity  Archive  and  the  Christian  Educator  for  publication. 

W.  W.  Card, 

D.  W.  Simmons,    }■  Committee. 

J.  M.  CULBRETH, 
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Whereas,  God  has  seen  fit  in  His  infinite  wisdom  to  remove  from  our 
midst  Mr.  W.  F.  Winstead,  whose  death  occurred  at  his  home  in  Roxboro, 
N.  C,  on  November  26,  1897;  and,  whereas,  Mr.  Winstead  was  a  student 
in  Trinity  College  during  the  session  of  1892-'93,  and  while  here  became  a 
member  of  the  Hesperian  Literary  Society ;  therefore  be  it  resolved : 

1.  That  the  Society  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss,  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged  a  consistent  member,  and  all  who  knew  him  a  true  and  sympa- 
thetic friend. 

2.  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  family  and  friends  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy, assuring  them  that  their  loss  is  also  ours,  and  praying  that  the  God 
who  is  always  present  in  times  of  trouble  may  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lambs. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 
a  copy  be  spread  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Society,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  The 
Trinity  Archive,  the  Christian  Educator,  and  the  Roxboro  Courier  for 

publication. 

J.  H.  Barnhardt,  ) 

J.  T.  Henry,  >  Committee. 

J.  A.  Sharp,  ) 
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When  in  Search  for  Knowledge,  and  to 

E.  O.  PATTERSON'S   GROCERY 

When  in  Search  for  Bread  and  Butter. 

Patterson  has  the  Largest  Stock  of  Fancy  Groceries  of  any  one  in 
the  City.     He  is  Unquestionably 

THE  "UP-TO-DATE"  GROCER! 


You  cannot  act  more 
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STUDENT  LIFE  IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

C.    W.    EDWARDS. 

In  speaking  of  student  life  in  Greater  New  York  one 
broaches  a  subject  of  considerable  complexity.  There  is 
probably  no  place  on  earth  where  so  many  of  the  practical 
school  problems  are  being  worked  out.  The  Alpha  and 
the  Omega  of  New  York  schooldom — the  public  and  the 
"finishing"  school — are  both  a  disgrace  to  the  city.  Of 
these  extremes,  however,  one  may  be  more  forgiving  in  the 
case  where  3,000  children  are  daily  put  through  one  "mill" 
about  the  size  of  the  W.  Duke  building,  Durham,  N.  C, 
than  toward  those  places  where  wealthy  girls  are  sent  from 
all  over  the  country  to  be  taught  how  to  act  (in  the  theat- 
rical as  well  as  ordinary  sense)  in  polite  society,  talk,  sing, 
dance,  "elocute" — in  fact,  acquire  all  the  parts  constituting 
that  vacuity  known  as  the  society  girl.  Between  these  the 
greatest  educational  forces  any  civilization  has  known  are 
at  work,  and  above  them  a  college  world  wonderful  in 
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extent  and  effect.  It  is  of  the  devotees  at  these  higher 
shrines  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

In  Greater  New  York  there  are  about  30,000  students  at 
various  colleges  and  universities,  including  all  nationalities, 
religions  and  conditions.  Among  these  are  boys  that  spend 
less  than  any  student  at  Trinity,  and  others  more  than  the 
entire  faculty  receive  for  their  year's  work.  The  "under 
dog"  usually  takes  up  his  abode  in  that  part  of  the  city 
called  the  Eastside.  This  is  the  sluming  district  where 
the  fashionables  gain  absolution  for  their  sins  by  giving  a 
hungry  child  a  doll,  or  a  Bowery  "bum"  the  wherewith  to 
get  drunk  in  the  name  of  charity.  Here  for  a  few  cents  he 
can  rent  the  corner  of  some  room  occupied  by  a  family, 
cook  his  own  meals  and  do  his  studying  in  the  public 
libraries  and  reading-rooms.  Here  also  is  the  student, 
generally  theologically  inclined,  that  hides  his  poverty 
under  a  martyr's  cloak.  In  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  dis- 
reputable, dirty  humanity  he  takes  a  room,  gets  it  thor- 
oughly clean,  introduces  flowers,  pictures,  etc.,  and  makes 
himself  an  object  lesson  to  his  neighbors.  Sunday  after- 
noons he  beguiles  the  boys  from  the  pursuit  of  the  cat  or 
the  tomato-can  bombardment,  to  his  room  with  vari-colored 
candy,  and  attempts  mission  work.  The  mission  prospers 
while  the  candy  lasts,  and  then — some  repairs  must  be 
made  in  the  morning. 

The  average  student  patronizes  the  boarding-house  "pure 
and  simple, ' '  and  does  not  find  by  any  means  that  impure 
and  complex  thing  far  heralded  by  Puck  and  Judge. 
Although  rather  expensive  there  is  no  more  comfortable, 
refined  and  altogether  enjoyable  abiding  place  in  the  coun- 
try, accessible  to  the  average  pocket-book,  than  the  better 
class  of  New  York  boarding-houses.  A  Virginia  lady 
making  a  specialty  of  students,  artists  and  literary  folk, 
prospered  so  that  she  was  forced  to  lease  a  second  build- 
ing. There  is  quite  a  large  class  of  students,  principally 
the  thousand  or  more  art  students  here,  that  prefer  the 
Bohemian  touch  of  Restaurant  existence. 
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There  are  several  men  of  large  income  that,  of  course, 
live  on  a  very  high  scale.  I  know  one  whose  room -rent 
alone  amounts  to  $2,000  per  year,  and  makes  other  items 
in  proportion.  This  class  gives  more  attention  to  soubrettes, 
champagne  suppers  and  the  like  than  to  work,  and  are  only 
classed  as  students,  because  they  pay  the  bills  and  go 
through  the  motion  when  so  inclined. 

Few  of  the  Greater  New  York  institutions  have  even  a 
partial  dormitory  system,  and  the  mingling  of  students  is 
largely  accomplished  through  organizations  of  various 
sorts.  One  of  the  most  delightful  of  these  is  the  students' 
club,  which  is  really  a  union  Y.  M.  C.  A.  They  have  an 
elegant  suite  of  rooms  on  Lexington  Avenue,  where  college 
men  congregate  and  where,  Sunday  afternoons,  informal 
talks  are  given,  followed  by  tea  served  by  the  patronesses. 
Among  the  latter  is  that  lady  far-famed  for  charity  and 
good  works  as  well  as  wealth — Miss  Helen  Gould.  Among 
the  recent  lecturers  were  Walter  Wycoff,  author  of  "The 
Workers ;"  Henry  Van  Dyke,  the  Drummond  of  American 
Literature ;  Bishop  Potter,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  others. 
There  are  twenty-seven  Y.  M.  C.  A's  in  the  city,  all  own- 
ing large  buildings,  gymnasiums,  libraries  and  baths,  to 
which  students  are  made  welcome. 

Since  the  old  idea  that  the  intellectual  is  the  only  educa- 
tion has  been  forever  abandoned,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  is  the  exceptional  place  for  advanced  work.  The 
library  facilities  are  unsurpassed  by  any  place,  and  the 
very  best  in  music  and  art  is  fairly  forced  upon  you. 
Besides  the  Astor  and  Lennox  libraries  the  one  at  Colum- 
bia is  exceptionally  fine.  It  purchases  over  20,000  books 
every  year — considerably  more  than  any  other  library  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  not  a  scientific  journal  pub- 
lished in  the  world  that  cannot  be  had  here.  The  students 
of  Literature  and  Science  not  only  read,  but  come  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  world's  leaders  in  those  lines.  The 
latest  lecturers  the  students  have  had  were  Lord  Kelvin 
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and  Prof.  Darwin,  of  England.  The  large  number  of 
scientific  societies  that  meet  here  gives  one  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  latest  and  best  from  the  leaders  directly. 
And  here  also  the  true  hero-worshiper,  with  good  manage- 
ment and  some  craftiness,  may  occasionally  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  Hon.  Dick  Croker.  The  student  of  French  or  Ger- 
man can  get  in  disiricts  where  no  other  tongue  reaches  his 
ear.  There  is  a  theater  at  which  the  best  German  plays 
are  presented  regularly,  and  there  are  large  libraries  com- 
posed entirely  of  German  works.  The  same  is  true  of 
French,  and  it  is  a  perfect  providence  to  those  students  of 
colleges  that  come  here  to  take  graduate  work  and  are 
expected,  in  the  beginning,  to  understand  lectures  con- 
ducted entirely  in  French.  In  scientific  lines  the  labor- 
atories are  exceptional.  Columbia  has  a  psychological 
laboratory  (including  a  steam  engine)  costing  over  $10,000. 
The  biological,  electrical,  mechanical  and  steam  labora- 
tories are  good,  and  the  chemical  is  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. This  fall  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
workers  in  Physics  that  hoped  to  finish  their  theses  by 
March.  On  account  of  a  strike  last  spring  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  electricity  into  the  building  by  January 
1st,  and  our  theses  seem  to  be  about  hopeless.  For  six 
months  after  last  April  over  3,000  men  have  been  daily 
employed  and  the  buildings  are  still  unfinished.  Because 
of  the  cost  of  real  estate  two  floors  of  each  building  are 
below  the  surface.  The  steam  plant,  which  is  over  three 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Erwin  Cotton  Mills,  Durham, 
N.  C,  had  to  wait  on  the  buildings,  hence  our  department 
has  suffered. 

I  find  I  am  badly  off  the  subject  and  will  stop  before  I 
get  on  again.  In  closing  I  must  say  that  Columbia,  if  it 
does  spend  a  million  yearly  in  running  expenses,  has  not 
been  able  to  purchase  the  pure,  wholesome,  elevating 
student  life  found  on  Trinity  Park. 
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"THE   CHOIR   INVISIBLE." 

RICHARD  WEBB. 

Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  latest  novel,  "The  Choir  Invis- 
ible," has  been  very  well  received  by  the  critics  and,  better 
still,  is  being  read  by  the  people.  It  finds  a  larger  sale  at 
present  than  any  other  book  on  the  market,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  "Quo  Vadis." 

The  value  of  "The  Choir  Invisible"  as  an  Historical 
novel  is  very  great.  It  may  be  termed  the  literary  version 
of  Roosevelt's  "Winning  of  the  West."  As  one  reads  its 
pages  he  gets  not  only  characters,  but  their  historical  set- 
tings, and  is  forcibly  struck  with  the  pioneer  history  of  the 
West  skillfully  portrayed  with  the  art  of  a  literary  genius. 
With  historical  accuracy  Mr.  Allen  paints  the  settling  of 
Lexington,  from  the  time  when  its  site  was  thronged  by 
wild  animals  and  soft-footed,  hard-eyed  red  hunters,  and 
on  through  its  various  stages  of  j>rogress  up  to  the  time  of 
the  story. 

Again  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks  is  vividly  pictured  and 
this  description  must  necessarily  be  of  interest  to  the  his- 
torical student.  As  we  read  it  we  can  see  in  our  imagina- 
tion that  small  band  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
Kentuckians  madly  struggling  to  the  death  with  the  force 
of  seven  hundred  or  a  thousand  Indian  warriors.  No 
coward  was  to  be  found  in  that  band.  It  was  composed  of 
such  men  as  Boone,  Trigg  and  Todd.  Every  man  was 
expected  to  do  his  duty  and  he  did  it.  Not  one  deserted 
his  fellows  to  save  his  own  life.  It  was  this  sturdy  race, 
"this  oak  forest  of  Kentucky,"  that  wrested  the  land  from 
the  grasp  of  the  savage  and  gave  it  into  the  hands  of 
civilization. 

Especially  striking  is  the  picture  of  Lexington  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  story.  It  is  a  typical  Western 
town  of  the  time  of  Washington.  On  one  hand  is  to  be 
seen  a  company  of  travelers  with  pack-horses  starting  out 
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on  a  return  trip  to  the  old  forsaken  homes  in  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina.  On  the  other  hand  is  seen  another  cara 
van  just  arrived  from  the  East,  around  which  is  gathered 
a  crowd  to  hear  the  news  from  friends  far  away.  Here  we 
see  a  group  of  young  backwoodsmen — swarthy,  lean,  tall, 
wild  and  reckless  of  bearing — armed  with  rifles  and  with 
knives  and  powder-horns  fastened  in  their  belts.  There  in 
front  of  the  tavern  a  group  of  students  of  William  and 
Mary  are  singing,  gambling  and  drinking.  Nor  are  clergy- 
men lacking,  that  class  of  men  who  are  never  lacking 
where  there  is  need,  regardless  of  dangers,  that  class 
without  which  the  West  would  never  have  been  reclaimed. 

The  population  is  a  mixed  one.  "Puritans  from  New 
England;  cavaliers  from  Virginia;  Scotch-Irish  from 
Pennsylvania ;  mild-eyed  trappers  and  bargemen  from  the 
French  hamlets  of  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia ;  wood-choppers, 
scouts,  surveyors,  swaggering  adventurers,  land-lawyers, 
colonial  burgesses — all  these  mingle,  jostle,  plot  and  barter 
in  the  shops,  in  the  streets,  under  the  trees."  And  besides 
all  these,  everywhere  are  to  be  seen  old  soldiers,  heroes  of 
the  Revolution,  who  have  come  West  to  take  possession  of 
the  grants  of  land  made  them  by  the  government. 

Here,  then,  in  this  little  Western  town,  surrounded  by 
these  various  and  varying  scenes  of  activity,  we  are 
introduced  to  a  man  who  has  the  faculty,  a  happy  one  and 
one  possessed  by  only  a  few  men,  of  seeing  and  recognizing 
History  as  it  is  being  made  around  him.  This  man  is  the 
school-master  of  the  town,  John  Gray  by  name.  Briefly 
described  he  is  of  powerful  build,  lean,  muscular;  of  a 
complexion  fresh,  pure,  brilliant,  with  coarse  dark-red 
hair,  cut  short  and  loosely  curling,  with  a  head  of  physical 
beauty,  of  noble  shape,  and  carried  with  a  pose  of  dignity 
and  strength ;  with  grave,  modest,  sincere,  gray  eyes ;  and 
with  a  face  of  moral  loftiness  and  intellectual  power.  His 
whole  bearing  seems  to  imply  "his  noiseless  conviction 
that  he  is  a  man  and  a  gentleman." 
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This  man,  by  some  unaccountable  freak,  falls  in  love 
with  Amy  Falconer,  a  nut-brown  maiden  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  goes  through  a  somewhat  protracted  and 
perturbed  courtship.  He  tells  Mrs.  Falconer,  Amy's 
aunt,  of  his  love,  and  asks  for  her  permission  to  marry 
Amy.  This  Mrs.  Falconer  refuses  to  grant,  and  at  the 
same  time  warns  the  blind  lover  that  Amy  is  not,  cannot 
be,  a  suitable  woman  to  become  his  wife.  Of  course  he 
does  not  believe  this,  and  continues  to  pursue  his  butterfly, 
for  this  name  well  discloses  Amy's  character.  He  is  brought 
to  a  sudden  stop  in  his  love  affairs  by  a  practical  joke 
which  O'Bannon,  a  rough  and  rowdy  young  printer  of  the 
town,  plays  on  him.  As  a  result  of  this  joke  Amy  is 
engaged  to  Joseph  Holden. 

On  the  very  next  morning  after  Amy's  engagement,  John 
Gray  had  an  encounter  with  a  panther,  in  which  he  received 
a  severe  wound  on  his  shoulder,  barely  escaping  with  his 
life.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Falconer  heard  of  his  adventure  she 
hurried  to  see  him,  and  several  times  afterwards  visited 
him  during  his  confinement.  The  oftener  she  came,  the 
more  eagerly  he  watched  for  her  coming.  Once  when  she 
did  not  return  in  several  days,  he  became  very  impatient 
and  naturally  fell  to  thinking  of  her  and  of  her  life  prior 
to  coming  West,  about  which  very  little  was  known  and 
a  great  deal  surmised  by  the  gossips  of  the  town.  By 
putting  together  a  little  he  had  heard  here,  a  little  there, 
he  finally  managed  to  patch  up  a  connected  story.  He 
could  see  her  in  her  childhood  as  she  played  upon  the 
banks  of  the  James  River,  which  ran  near  the  house  of  her 
father,  a  wealthy,  aristocratic  planter  of  colonial  Virginia. 
Through  her  school-girl  days  he  traced  the  happy  course  of 
her  life,  and  later  on  saw  her  in  her  fair,  budding  young 
womanhood,  the  healthy  product  of  a  wealthy  and  cultured 
home.  Just  at  this  stage  of  her  life  occurred  the  Revolu- 
tion with  all  its  blighting  effects,  and  destroyed  the  manor- 
house,  her  home,  and  carried  off  her  father  and  brothers. 
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Then  left  unprotected  she  had  hastily  married  a  young 
officer,  who  was  rewarded  for  his  services  in  war  with  a 
grant  of  land  in  the  West,  and  with  him  dutifully  endured 
the  hardships  and  perils  necessarily  attached  to  a  journey 
thither.  Thus  it  happened  that,  shipwrecked  here  on  this 
"unsheltered  island  of  human  life,  newly  displaying  itself 
amid  the  ancient,  blood-flecked,  horror-haunted  sea  of 
woods,"  was  this  remarkable  woman  who  had  become 
indispensible  to  his  friendship.  Such  were  his  thoughts 
as  he  lay  longing  for  her  return. 

On  account  of  his  illness  he  had  not  heard  of  Amy's 
engagement,  so  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he  went  to  see  her, 
and  was  thunder-struck  to  find  that  she  whom  he  thought 
was  necessary  to  his  own  happiness,  was  promised  to 
another.  This  was  a  mighty  shock  to  a  man  of  his  consti- 
tution. He  needed  some  true  friend  to  support  him  in  this 
hour  of  need.  This  friend  he  found  in  Mrs.  Falconer.  As 
it  was  necessary  for  David  Copperfleld  to  go  through  his 
experience  with  Dora  Spenlon  before  he  could  appreciate 
Agnes  Wickfield,  as  his  sorrowful  experience  with  Hetty 
Sorrel  taught  Adam  Bede  the  priceless  value  of  Dinah 
Morris,  so  John  Gray  must  needs  come  in  contact  with 
Amy  Falconer  before  he  could  value  such  a  woman  as  Mrs. 
Falconer.  So,  as  the  vision  of  Amy  was  fading  from  his 
sight,  the  mirage  of  another  woman  was  looming  close 
ahead.  How  different  she!  He  felt  sure  that  no  insta- 
bility, no  feebleness  of  nature  awaited  him  there,  and  the 
more  he  pondered  her  nobleness  of  character,  the  more  his 
own  soul  went  out  to  her.  He  was  fast  becoming  in  love 
with  Mrs.  Falconer ;  he  strove  against  his  feelings,  but  in 
vain. 

Early  in  the  events  of  this  story  John  Gray  had  heard 
through  lawyers  in  Philadelphia  that  he  had  become  heir 
to  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  at  this  point  in 
the  story  decided  to  go  East  to  look  after  the  matter.  He 
was  also  to  attend  to  some  business  for  the  Lexington 
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Democratic  Society  and  purchase  books  for  a  new  library 
just  started  in  the  town.  When  he  went  to  Mrs.  Falconer's 
for  the  last  time  before  his  departure  there  ensued  a  very 
strange,  pathetic  scene.  A  great,  stalwart  man  madly  in 
love  with  a  woman  to  whom  he  cannot  tell  that  love !  A 
noble  woman,  loyal  to  her  husband,  yet  almost,  if  not 
quite,  in  love  with  another  man !  A  great  struggle  it  was 
and  the  man  would  have  yielded  and  declared  his  love,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  restraining  influence  of  the  woman. 
"Always  be  a  good  man,"  she  said,  as  she  tightened  her 
grasp  and  turned  her  face  away.     So  they  parted. 

On  Amy's  wedding  day  he  set  out  on  his  long  journey 
to  the  East.  Arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  he  attended  to  his 
business  with  the  President  for  the  Democratic  Society, 
and  then  went  to  Philadelphia  to  buy  the  books  for  the 
library.  Here  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  law  in  regard  to 
the  money  which  had  been  willed  him.  He  lost  his  suit 
and  was  thrown  in  jail  for  debt.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mrs.  Falconer  he  mentioned  his  failure  to  secure  the  money, 
and  she  immediately  sent  him,  with  Major  Falconer's 
consent,  all  the  money  she  could  obtain.  This  he  returned. 
All  that  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  he  remained  in  jail, 
but  was  finally  released  through  the  influence  of  some 
lawyer  friend,  into  the  office  of  one  of  whom  he  was  soon 
afterwards  admitted.  He  found  lodgment  with  a  family 
consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  daughter,  who  had 
treated  him  kindly  while  in  jail. 

That  winter  Major  Falconer  died.  John  Gray  wrote 
Mrs.  Falconer  only  a  short  letter  in  reply  to  the  one 
informing  him  of  the  Major's  death.  That  lady  now  began 
to  live  in  earnest,  and  as  she  began  to  live  she  began  to 
build.  A  large  brick  house  was  the  outcome  of  this 
building,  and  in  it  was  set  apart  and  furnished  a  room  for 
John  Gray.  Every  letter  she  wrote  him  now  was  about 
her  house.  His  letters  in  reply  were  unsatisfying.  She 
could  not  understand  his  silence,  but  "I  can  wait,"  she 
said. 
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In  the  autumn  came  the  news  that  John  Gray  was 
married. 

"I  shall  go  softly  all  my  days"  she  thought,  and  having 
failed  of  affection,  gave  herself  to  duty.  Her  beauty  did 
not  fade.  Her  youth  departed,  but  "her  face  began  to 
reflect  the  freshness  of  Easter  lilies.  For  prayer  will  in 
time  make  the  human  countenance  its  own  divinest  altar ; 
years  after  years  of  true  thoughts,  like  ceaseless  music 
shut  up  within,  will  vibrate  along  the  nerves  of  expression 
until  the  lines  of  the  living  instrument  are  drawn  into 
correspondence,  and  harmony  of  visible  form  matches  the 
unheard  harmonies  of  the  mind." 

She  had  never  received  a  letter  from  him  explaining 
everything.  Though  she  was  at  times  compelled  to  doubt 
him,  yet  she  ever  clung  to  the  thought  that  at  one  time  he 
had  cared  more  for  her  than  he  realized. 

One  mild  autumn  afternoon  there  met  her,  as  she  was 
strolling  in  her  garden  and  thinking  of  things  that  had 
happened  there  years  before,  a  tall  young  man  of  some 
eighteen  years.  He  introduced  himself  as  John  Gray,  son 
of  her  old  friend,  and  told  her  that  his  father  had  sent  him 
to  stay  with  her  if  she  would  let  him,  and  handed  her  a 
letter  from  his  father. 

To  the  letter  at  once.  The  first  part  of  the  letter  was 
taken  up  with  the  commission  in  regard  to  the  young  John 
Gray,  and  then  came  that  part  for  which  she  had  been 
longing  and  waiting  during  so  many  years  past.  It  ran 
something  like  this:  " After  my  release  from  jail  I  was 
received  as  a  boarder  in  a  certain  family,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  was  a  daughter.  This  family  treated  me 
very  kindly,  especially  while  I  was  in  jail.  One  day  I 
offered  my  hand  to  the  daughter.  I  told  her  the  whole 
truth :  that  there  was  some  one  else — not  free ;  that  no  one 
could  take  the  place  this  other  was  filling  at  that  moment 
and  would  fill  always.  Nevertheless,  if  she  would  accept 
me  on  these  conditions,  everything  that  it  was  in  my  power 
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to  promise,  she  should  have.  She  said  that  in  time  she 
would  win  the  rest.  When  I  heard  from  you  of  Major 
Falconer's  death,  I  gave  her  a  chance  to  reconsider  the 
engagement.  I  went  to  her  again  and  again.  I  waited  a 
month.     Ah,  well — that  is  all ! 

"How  long  have  I  loved  you! — you  who  never  gave  me 
anything  but  friendship,  but  who  would  in  time,  I  hope, 
have  given  me  everything  if  I  had  come  back.  Ah  !  I  did 
come  back !  I  have  forever  been  coming  back !  Let  me 
tell  you  all  this !  I  owed  something  to  you  long  before  I 
owed  anything  to  another ;  a  duty  can  never  set  aside  a 
duty. 

"I  have  succeeded,  have  prospered,  and  that  without 
wronging  my  fellow-man.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  do  not 
realize  that  I  have  added  my  share  to  the  evil  of  the  world. 
I  do  realize  it,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  imperfection  has 
taught  me  charity  with  the  wrong  in  others.  To  lose  faith 
in  men,  not  in  humanity ;  to  see  justice  go  down  and  not 
believe  in  the  triumph  of  injustice;  to  turn  with  ever- 
increasing  love  from  the  imperfection  that  is  in  us  all  to 
the  Perfection  that  is  above  us  all — the  perfection  that  is 
God ;  this  is  one  of  the  ideals  of  actual  duty  that  you  once 
said  were  to  be  as  candles  in  my  hand.  Many  a  time  this 
candle  has  gone  out ;  but  as  quickly  as  I  could  snatch  any 
torch — with  your  sacred  name  on  my  lips — it  has  been 
relighted. 

"If  I  have  kept  unbroken  faith  with  any  of  mine,  thank 
you  and  thank  God." 

Mr.  Allen  does  not  deal  with  a  host  of  characters,  as  does 
Dickens,  Scott  and  other  novelists,  but  always  keeps  the 
main  thread  of  his  story  before  his  readers.  In  "The 
Choir  Invisible"  we  have  John  Gray  and  Mrs.  Falconer  as 
the  chief  characters.  Amy,  in  truth,  does  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  first  part  of  the  story,  but  then  the  readers 
are  glad  for  her  to  be  dropped  as  soon  as  possible.  She  is 
light,  shallow,  insincere,  frivolous,  seemingly  without  any 
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redeeming  qualities  whatever.  She  dallies  with  the  feelings 
of  men  as  a  kitten  plays  with  a  ball  of  yarn.  She  is  not 
dutiful  to  her  Aunt  and  Uncle,  who  are  very  kind  to  her, 
but  is  entirely  selfish,  caring  for  no  one  save  herself ;  in 
fact,  caring  for  nothing  save  fine  dresses  and  admiration. 

How  refreshing  to  turn  from  Amy  to  Mrs.  Falconer !  In 
whatever  she  does  there  is  the  gentle  touch  of  the  noble, 
true  woman.  She  is  almost  an  ideal  woman.  Perhaps  the 
weakest  point  in  her  character  is  her  friendship,  verging 
on  love,  for  John  Gray  while  her  husband  is  alive.  Even 
in  this  there  seems  to  be  no  faithlessness  toward  Major 
Falconer.  Her  greatness  of  character  is  well  brought  out 
in  her  discussion  of  ideals  with  John  Gray.  With  her 
there  are  two  kinds  of  ideals,  and  one  of  them  is  the  prac- 
tical which  she  strives  to  follow,  and  which  always  leads 
towards  perfection.  This  kind  of  ideal  she  likens  to  a 
candle  which  a  man  holds  in  his  hand  to  light  him  on  his 
way.  The  other  kind  corresponds  to  the  highest  sense  of 
perfection  within  us,  and  with  God  demands,  "Be  ye 
perfect."  Both  are  useful.  Life  is  not  a  failure  because 
perfection  is  not  reached,  neither  are  ideals  failures  when 
they  are  not  perfect,  provided  they  lead  toward  perfection. 
All  through  the  book  we  get  glimpses  of  the  spirituality  of 
her  nature,  brought  out  especially  in  her  conversations  with 
John  Gray.  Once  in  her  advice  to  him,  she  said  :  "Of  all 
things  in  this  world  a  man  must  be  a  man — with  all  the 
grace  and  vigor,  and,  if  possible,  all  the  beauty  of  the  body. 
Then  he  must  be  a  gentleman  with  all  the  grace,  the  vigor, 
the  good  taste  of  the  mind.  And  then  with  both  these — 
no  matter  what  his  creed,  his  dogmas,  his  superstition,  his 
religion, — with  both  of  these  he  must  try  to  live  a  beautiful 
life  of  the  spirit."  This  last  sentence  tells  what  Mrs. 
Falconer  did. 

As  to  John  Gray  much  could  be  said.  He  is  primarily 
a  forceful  character.  In  his  battles  of  life  he  starts  out 
with  an  unlimited  belief  in  his   power  to   surmount  all 
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obstacles,  and  although  he  learns  before  his  course  is 
finished  that  one  man  cannot  hold  the  world  in  contempt 
and  do  as  he  pleases,  regardless  of  other  people,  and  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  this,  still  this  same  indomitable  will 
carries  him  a  long  way  toward  the  goal  of  his  ambition, 
and  when  we  find  that  he  has  succeeded,  we  know  that  it 
has  been  through  his  own  efforts,  inspired  by  this  belief 
that  no  human  power  can  defeat  him.  He  is  always 
terribly  in  earnest.  He  is  a  strong  character,  but  not  so 
strong  as  Mrs.  Falconer.  It  is  through  her  influence 
largely  that  he  developes  his  strength.  One  prominent 
element  he  has  in  common  with  Mrs.  Falconer,  and  that  is 
the  spiritual  in  him.  In  fact,  Mr.  Allen  often  shows  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  spirit  in  his  charac- 
ters, not  only  in  John  Gray  and  Mrs.  Falconer,  but  also  in 
others,  notably  the  parson  in  '  'The  Choir  Invisible. ' '  John 
Gray  had  a  strong  faith  in  God.  -'All  his  thoughts  were 
linked  with  the  eternal ;  he  had  threaded  the  labyrinth  of 
life,  evermore  struck  with  its  immensities  and  its  mysteries ; 
in  his  ear,  he  could  plainly  hear  immortality  sounding  like 
a  muffled  bell  across  a  sea,  now  near,  now  farther  away, 
according  as  he  was  in  danger  or  in  safety. 

Mr.  Allen's  sense  of  the  spiritual  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Along  with  this  might  be  mentioned  his 
idealism,  which  is  exceedingly  practical  in  its  bearings. 
While  he  strongly  believes  in  the  ideal,  he  by  no  means 
strives  to  destroy  the  real. 

One  more  point  to  be  mentioned  is  Mr.  Allen's  love  of 
nature.  He  is  no  mean  poet,  and  in  his  devotion  to  nature 
he  may  be  likened  to  Wordsworth.  He  loves  nature  with 
all  his  great,  ardent  soul,  and  handles  it  with  the  hand  of 
a  master.  The  reason  for  this  love  he  himself  gives  in  the 
following  paragraph  taken  from  "Aftermath:" 

"Nature  is  the  only  thing  that  is  perfectly  natural  with 
me.  When  I  study  nature  there  are  no  delicate  or 
dangerous    or    forbidden    subjects.     The  trees    have   no 
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evasions.  The  weeds  are  honest.  Running  water  is  not 
trying  to  escape.  The  sunsets  are  not  colored  with 
hypocrisy.  The  lightning  is  not  revenge.  Everything 
stands  forth  in  the  sincerity  of  its  being,  and  nature  invites 
me  to  exercise  the  absolute  liberty  of  my  mind  upon  all 
life.  I  am  bidden  to  master  and  proclaim  whatsoever  truth 
she  has  fitted  me  to  grasp." 

"The  Choir  Invisible"  gives  promise  of  greater  things 
yet  to  come  from  its  author's  pen. 


The  Day  That  Is. 
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D.    "W.   NEWSOM. 


Dear  Life,  'tis  well  for  thee,  when  strolling  back 

Through  vernal  woods,  where  once  with  leisure  sweet 

Thou  lingerd'st  long,  to  see  engrafted  there, 

And  deep  ingrown,  some  things  that  make  thee  yearn 

To  call  those  dreaming  years  to  life  again. 

But  better  far  if  with  unclouded  eye 

Thou  peerest  through  the  years  that  are  to  be, 

And  far  beyond  the  things  that  near  thee  lie, 

Some  flick'ring  light,  some  guerdon  thou  canst  see, 

Some  object  glim 'ring  in  the  dim  unknown 

That  beckons  thee  to  hurry  that  which  now 

Thy  hands  attend,  and  hasten  hither  ward. 

But  better  still  if  thou  canst  feel  the  force 

Of  years  that  wide-awake  about  thee  stir ; 

If  in  the  hour  that  is,  thine  eye  beholds 

The  purpose  of  the  past,  the  future  end. 

O,  mix  thyself  with  that  thine  eye  doth  see, 

Thine  ear  doth  hear,  thy  hand  can  touch  and  feel ! 

For  then  thou  need'st  not  dream  of  what  has  been, 

Nor  care  for  what  the  future  may  conceal. 
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REV.  SOLOMON  LEA. 

Some  time  ago  I  set  out  to  prepare  a  sketch  of  the  career 
of  Rev.  Solomon  Lea,  for  a  long  time  a  prominent  and 
useful  educator  in  North  Carolina.  Among  other  sources 
of  information  I  received  a  carefully  prepared  statement 
from  his  daughter,  Miss  Wilhelmina  Lea,  of  Leasburg, 
N.  C,  which  was  prepared  for  my  own  use  but  which  is 
so  satisfactory  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  print  it  entire. 
To  it  I  shall  add  such  observations  as  a  short  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Lea  has  led  me  to  make,  and  some  further  facts 
which  through  the  tributes  of  many  of  his  friends  have 
come  into  my  hands.     His  daughter  says : 

"My  father,  Solomon  Lea,  third  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  McNeil  Lea,  was  born  November  21st,  1807,  in  the 
village  of  Leasburg,  Caswell  county,  N.  C.  He  was  of 
English  descent  on  his  father's  side  and  Scotch  on  his 
mother's.  His  parents  were  second  cousins.  He  was 
reared  in  the  lap  of  Methodism,  his  parents  and  grand 
parents  being  pious  and  influential  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist church.  Originally  the  Lea  family  belonged  to  the 
Established  church  of  England,  and  a  few  miles  from  Leas- 
burg stands  a  Methodist  church  which  bears  the  name  of 
'Lea's  Chapel'.  Here  worshiped  the  Leas  before  the  Rev- 
olution according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  church.  His 
mother's  family  was  Presbyterian.  The  McNeil  and  Rose 
families  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  are  the  descendants  of  her 
brother,  George  McNeil.  Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat,  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  is  the  grandson  of  her  brother,  Hosea,  who 
was  a  Baptist.  From  boyhood  my  father  was  of  a  serious 
turn  of  mind  and  his  conscience  was  unusually  tender  and 
sensitive.  He  sought  religion  early  and  connected  himself 
with  the  church  of  his  fathers.  He  was  a  timid  boy,  of 
retiring  disposition,  loving  study  rather  than  sport.  He 
and  his  brothers,  four  in  number,  were  sent  to  school  regu- 
larly ;  but  when  they  came  home,  or  it  was  vacation,  they 
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had  to  work  hard;  for  although  their  father  had  ample 
means,  he  did  not  believe  in  permitting  boys  to  grow  up  in 
idleness.  He  was  unusually  strict  in  his  discipline  and  was 
a  man  of  the  sternest  integrity  and  purity  of  character. 
His  example  was  worth  a  great  deal  to  his  five  sons,  not 
one  of  whom  ever  fell  into  any  evil  habits,  although  there 
was  plenty  of  dissipation  around  them. 

"My  father  attended  a  country  school  near  home  for  a 
number  of  years,  preparing  himself  for  college,  meanwhile, 
by  hard  study.  He  was  sent,  as  were  his  two  oldest 
brothers,  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  His  health 
failing,  his  studies  were  interrupted  for  a  time ;  but  an 
active  outdoor  life  restored  him,  and  he  went  back  to 
complete  the  course,  graduating  in  1833  with  fair  honors. 
He  then  began  his  life  work  as  a  teacher  at  Warrenton, 
N.  C,  where  he  taught  for  two  years.  It  was  while  teach- 
ing there  that  he  met  the  lady  whom  he  married  a  few 
years  later.  She  was  a  teacher  like  himself.  He  next 
taught  during  1835  and  1836  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Randolph-Macon  College,  then  located  at  Boydton, 
Mecklenburg  county,  Va.  He  was  a  tutor  in  the  college 
in  1837,  and  during  a  part  of  this  time  Dr.  Stephen  Olin, 
so  famous  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  was  president. 
Dr.  Olin  was  succeeded  by  Landon  C.  Garland.  My  father 
had  the  very  highest  regard  for  both  of  these  great  men 
and  always  counted  himself  fortunate  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  them.  The  late  Rev.  T.  M.  Jones,  D.  D.,  for 
many  years  the  honored  and  beloved  president  of  Greens- 
boro Female  College  was  a  student  at  Randolph-Macon 
College  while  my  father  was  there,  and  studied  Latin  under 
him,  a  fact  to  which  he  always  pleasantly  alluded  when- 
ever he  met  any  of  the  family.  After  this,  my  father  was 
principal  of  Boydton  Female  College  till  1841.  Then  he 
went  to  Farmville,  Va. ,  and  taught  a  female  school  for  the 
next  two  years;  and  then  Greensboro  Female  College 
made  him  its  first  president,  which  position  he  held  for 
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two  years,  1846-'47.  He  then  established  the  Somerville 
Female  Institute,  at  Leasburg,  N.  C.  It  became  a  popular 
school  and  was  largely  patronized.  Scores  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  girls  were  educated  here.  He  also  had 
pupils  from  other  states.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  school  was  changed  to  a  mixed  one  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  years,  was  continuously  taught  by  him, 
from  1848  until  1892,  when  failing  health  and  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  forced  him  reluctantly  to  give  up  his  loved 
occupation. 

"In  the  school  room  he  was  in  his  natural  element  and 
as  a  teacher  was  very  interesting.  Seven  of  his  grand- 
daughters were  partly  educated  by  him,  two  of  whom 
afterwards  graduated  at  Greensboro  Female  College,  and 
he  often  said  he  would  like  to  teach  long  enough  to  give 
an  education  to  all  of  his  grand-daughters,  as  the  most 
valuable  legacy  he  could  leave  to  them.  Even  after  he 
quitted  the  school-room  he  gave  the  ones  that  staid  with 
him  many  an  hour's  drill  in  various  branches,  so  eager 
.was  he  to  help  and  improve  them ;  and  then  he  wanted  to 
be  doing  something. 

"Many  grateful,  appreciative  letters  came  to  my  father 
from  former  pupils  scattered  over  the  country.  He  was  a 
punctual  correspondent  and  wrote  with  great  facility. 
Before  memory  failed  he  wrote  some  interesting  'Remi- 
niscences' for  various  papers.  In  the  busy  years  of  his 
life,  absorbed  in  the  duties  of  the  school  room,  he  wrote 
nothing  for  publication. 

"My  father  was  married  in  1837  to  Miss  Sophia  Ainger, 
an  English  lady  of  marked  piety  and  intelligence.  She 
was  a  most  congenial  spirit  and  a  great  help  to  him  in  his 
work  as  a  teacher.  She  died  in  1866.  The  world  little 
knew  how  sadly  he  missed  her  companionship  and  what  a 
void  was  in  his  heart.  Eight  children  were  born  to  them, 
six  daughters  and  two  sons.  One  of  the  latter  died  in  in- 
fancy.    Two  married  daughters  have  passed  away. 
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"I've  found  in  an  old  blank  book  the  following  rules 
for  daily  conduct,  which  my  father  wrofe  when  first  mar- 
ried, which  I  append : 

"1.  To  rise  early,  always  before  sun  up,  and  usually  by 
daybreak. 

"2.  To  devote  some  time,  either  in  the  morning  or  even- 
ing, or  both,  to  reading  the  Bible  and  to  religious  conver- 
sation. 

"3.  To  avoid  all  trifling  and  worldly  conversation  on 
the  Sabbath. 

"4.  To  review  at  the  end  of  every  month  the  relation 
existing  between  us  as  husband  and  wife,  to  see  wherein 
we  have  failed  and  how  we  may  conduce  to  each  other's 
happiness. 

"I  can  believe  how  conscientiously  these  'rules'  were 
carried  out,  for  we  'children'  were  always  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sincere  religious  character  of  our  parents,  and 
lived  in  a  pure,  unworldly  atmosphere.  My  father  was 
not  a  success  financially,  in  one  sense.  A  great  deal  was 
made,  but  he  had  no  particular  turn  for  saving  or  laying 
up.     He  was  social,  hospitable  and  open  handed. 

"For  about  fifty  years  he  was  a  local  preacher  in  the 
Methodist  church.  He  was  a  staunch  friend  and  ally  of 
the  preacher  in  charge,  gladly  assisting  him  whenever  de- 
sired. It  was  a  rare  thing  when  he  was  not  in  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  pastor.  For  many  years  he  preached  very 
frequently,  nearly  every  Sunday  in  fact,  in  his  clear,  simple 
way.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  wrote  a  sermon,  but  sometimes 
made  a  few  notes  for  reference.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  couples  he  married.  The  number  was 
unusual.  He  tied  the  'nuptual  knot'  for  scores  of  his  old 
pupils,  besides  many  others.  He  also  often  officiated  at 
funerals. 

"My  father's  genial  nature  and  sunny  disposition,  made 
him  exceedingly  popular.  People  were  cheered  by  his 
presence.     He  was  hopeful  and  seemed  never  to  get  dis- 
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couraged  or  out  of  heart  whatever  happened.  Somehow 
he  could  always  see  the  'silver  lining'  to  every  cloud  and 
crossed  no  'bridges'  before  he  got  to  them.  Indeed,  all 
through  his  life  some  way  was  generally  opened  for  him 
by  Providence. 

"No  man  was  ever  freer  from  egotism  than  my  father. 
He  was  a  modest,  unassuming  man,  warm-hearted  and  un- 
selfish and  went  along  doing  his  duty  as  a  matter  of  course. 
His  ears  never  itched  for  praise  or  compliments.  He  had 
an  unsuspicious  nature.  Guileless  himself,  he  trusted 
others.  Occasionally  he  was  taken  advantage  of  by  un- 
scrupulous persons,  but  never  in  consequence  lost  faith  in 
mankind.  He  saw  things  in  the  best  light.  Having  ac- 
quired habits  of  industry  in  youth,  he  kept  busy  all 
through  life  till  too  decrepid  to  go  about. 

"In  his  active  days,  when  out  of  school,  he  could 
frequently  be  seen  doing  jobs  about  his  lot,  or  working  in 
his  garden,  or  pruning  fruit  trees.  The  orchard  was  his 
special  pride  and  delight.  Hardly  a  year  passed  that  he 
didn't  set  out  fruit  trees  of  some  kind.  He  was  also  re- 
markably fond  of  flowers  and  liked  to  wear  them.  He 
loved  children  and  they  were  not  afraid  of  him.  He  fre- 
quently gave  Sunday  school  talks  and  took  a  lively  interest 
in  juvenile  societies.  In  summer  time,  after  age  began  to 
creep  over  him  as  slowly,  perhaps,  as  ever  it  did  over  any 
one,  he  usually  reclined  when  he  wanted  to  rest,  in  his 
rocking  chair  beneath  some  shady  tree  in  his  yard.  There 
he  often  read,  or  wrote,  or  chatted  with  a  visitor. 

"My  father  was  a  great  pedestrian  before  his  strength 
failed,  and  went  with  a  rapid  stride,  shoulders  thrown 
back  and  head  erect.  How  energetic  and  full  of  life  he 
was !  Even  at  the  age  of  eighty -six,  he  walked  a  mile  or 
more  daily.  He  also  delighted  in  horseback  riding,  going 
most  of  the  time  in  a  hard  trot. 

"For  a  good  many  years,  he  suffered  much  from  insom- 
nia, and  his  nervous  system  became  unstrung  at  times. 
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But  his  recuperative  powers  were  really  extraordinary.  A 
cold  morning  bath,  then  a  rub  down  with  a  brush  and  a 
brisk  walk  would  impart  such  freshness  and  vigor,  that  no 
one  to  see  him  would  imagine  he  had  slept  so  little  the 
night  before.  His  brown  eyes  were  always  bright  and 
alert ;  his  curly  hair  so  little  tinged  with  grey,  and  his 
complexion  looked  so  clear  and  ruddy,  that  he  passed  for 
younger  than  he  really  was. 

'  'The  last  two  or  three  years  the  wheels  of  life  sometimes 
dragged  heavily,  broken  as  he  was  in  health  ;  but  he  strove 
to  be  cheerful  and  to  keep  on  doing.  At  length,  tired 
nature  could  do  no  more,  and  as  he  had  ministered  to 
others,  loving  hands  ministered  unto  him  in  the  weakness 
of  old  age.  Then,  having  outlived  all  of  his  father's  family 
and  faithfully  served  his  generation,  he  fell  gently  asleep, 
a  serene  expression  upon  his  countenance,  April  30th, 
1897." 

The  present  writer  saw  Mr.  Lea  for  the  first  time  in 
August,  1895.  He  was  then  living  in  Leasburg,  N.  C, 
and  his  declining  years  were  carefully  tended  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Wilhelmina  Lea.  Although  he  was  nearly  eighty- 
eight  years  old,  his  eyes  were  bright  and  still  strong 
enough  to  enable  him  to  read  without  glasses.  The  weak- 
ness of  his  body  had  not  entirely  subdued  the  appearance 
of  activity  which  his  features  had  expressed  through  life. 
He  was  fond  of  companionship,  and  his  face  would  brighten 
when  in  old  age,  his  friends  would  call  on  him.  He  talked 
little,  but  was  an  interested  listener.  He  was  especially 
pleased  to  talk  about  teaching.  School  life  had  been 
closely  interwoven  with  his  nature.  His  school  room  ex- 
perience covered  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year. 

He  had  many  friends,  and  from  some  of  them  have  been 
received  the  following  expressions  : 

A  cultured  lady  said  a  few  days  since :  "  'Uncle  Sol,'  as 
he  was  familiarly  known,  was  not  like  many  old  people  in 
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the  sense  of  being  moody  and  dull.  Whenever  he  called 
to  see  his  friends  he  was  always  brisk  and  lively,  his  con- 
versation spirited  and  interesting ;  and,  when  his  visit  was 
at  an  end,  immediately  he  was  up  and  away."  She  said 
he  had  the  happy  faculty  of  knowing  when  to  stop  talking 
and  when  to  leave.  In  reference  to  his  preaching  she  said, 
"when  he  finished  his  sermon  he  was  through,  and  never 
allowed  himself  to  talk  on  for  a  half  hour  or  more  after- 
wards." People  loved  to  hear  him  preach.  He  was  brief, 
pointed  and  logical . 

A  lady,  who,  when  a  girl,  was  a  student  under  Mr.  Lea, 
said:  "He  was  exceedingly  good  on  explanations.  If  a 
girl  had  not  seen  her  lesson  before  going  to  class,  but 
would  pay  close  attention  to  his  explanation,  she  would 
understand  the  lesson  when  the  class  was  dismissed." 

Mr.  Lea  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  his  pupils. 
A  young  man,  inclined  to  be  reckless,  went  to  school  to 
him  once.  After  leaving  school  he  fell  into  bad  habits. 
Mr.  Lea  wrote  him  a  letter  giving  some  advice,  the  young 
man  changed,  and,  it  is  said,  is  now  a  good  citizen. 

He  loved  horseback  riding,  and  when  he  went  out  from 
Leasburg  to  preach,  that  was  his  style  of  traveling.  A 
gentlemen,  who,  as  a  young  man,  sometimes  accompanied 
him  on  these  trips  said  :  "Mr.  Lea  rode  sitting  very  erect 
in  the  saddle,  with  his  coat  buttoned  tightly  around  him. 
He  always  had  his  horse  to  go  in  a  "long  trot."  It  made 
no  difference  as  to  the  distance.  He  traveled  the  same 
way  and  it  seemed  not  to  tire  him,  while  I  was  much 
wearied." 

Mr.  Lea  was  thoroughly  unselfish.  His  life  was  given 
to  others.  He  never  cared  to  be  popular  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term,  but  he  was  popular.  He  was  liked  for  his 
kindness  and  congenial  manner  to  all.  He  was  a  true 
friend  to  the  poor,  either  to  help  them  with  some  favor  or 
to  encourage  them  with  a  pleasant  word.  He  was  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  a  duty,  but  he  did  it  in  a  very  simple 
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manner  and  all  unconscious  of  merit  in  doing  it.  He  had 
no  ear  for  music,  though  he  tried  dutifully  to  sing  at 
church.  He  did  not  use  tobacco  in  any  way,  and  was  par- 
ticularly neat  in  his  person,  and  temperate  in  his  habits. 

Of  Mrs.  Lea  a  more  extended  notice  than  that  given  by 
her  daughter  is  necessary.  She  was  born  in  London,  and 
was  well  educated  there.  Some  time  in  the  second  decade 
of  this  century  she  came  to  America  and  lived  for  a  while 
in  the  North.  Finding  the  climate  there  too  severe  for 
her  she  came  to  Warrenton,  where  she  remained  for  five 
years.  It  was  here  in  1832,  that  Mr.  Lea  met  her.  The 
wooing  was  not  an  easy  one,  but  the  wooer  was  in  earnest 
and  after  five  years  of  faithful  and  persistent  devotion  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  Warrenton,  in  1837.  It  was  a 
happy  union.  Mr.  Lea's  love  for  his  wife  was  deep  and 
although  he  was  but  fifty-nine  when  she  died  he  never 
afterwards  addressed  another  woman  with  the  intention  of 
marriage. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lea  was  the  serene  end  of  a  Christian. 
During  the  night  before  he  died  his  daughter,  Miss  Wil- 
helmina,  sat  the  night  through  with  him.  His  face  was 
lit  with  joy  and  he  asked  her  to  read  verse  after  verse  from 
the  Bible.  Three  times  she  sang  his  favorite  song,  "I 
would  not  live  alway."  Thus  the  night  was  spent  in 
communion  with  the  Great  Unseen.  With  the  day  came 
other  relations  and  friends,  but  life  was  far  spent.  In  a 
few  hours  the  end  came  and  he  who  had  done  so  much  for 
others  passed  as  quietly  and  peacefully  away  as  a  child 
who  drops  asleep  in  his  mother's  arms. 
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WITH   BIER   AND   PALL. 

GILBERT  ROWE. 

There  ought  to  come  a  time  in  every  man's  life  when  he 
has  a  tendency  toward  independence  of  thought.  Without 
reaching  this  point  he  can  never  enter  unexplored  fields  in 
order  to  discover  for  himself.  This  independence  in  most 
men,  especially  those  whose  minds  have  a  speculative 
rather  than  practical  turn,  takes  the  line  of  religion.  The 
creed  taught  him  at  his  mother's  knee  and  in  the  Sunday- 
school  is  called  in  question,  and  doubt  takes  the  place  of 
faith.  Hitherto  he  has  received  the  stories  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  teachings  of  the  Apostles  from  his 
mother  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  but  now  he  feels 
that  they  may  be  true,  or  they  may  not  be.  He  must 
examine  for  himself. 

This  period  comes  to  most  men  while  in  college.  The 
profound  questions  which  he  faces  here  cause  the  student 
to  wonder  at  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  apparently  wonderful  ease  with  which  Moses  solves  the 
problem  of  creation.  The  philosophies  hurl  the  question 
of  being  at  him  without  warning,,  and  he  is  asked  to  write 
upon,  or  discuss,  pantheism,  monotheism,  and  materialism. 
The  ponderousness  of  the  theme  startles  the  student  from 
his  place  of  security  behind  his  creed  and  throws  him  out 
into  unlimited  speculation.  It  may  be  that  he  holds  on 
feebly  to  his  creed  with  one  hand,  while  he  feels  out  with 
the  other  for  something  stronger  to  grapple  to.  Often, 
however,  he  throws  over  his  old  belief  entirely,  and  with 
youthful  recklessness  strikes  out  for  something  that  will 
better  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  daring  of  youth  encourages  the  student  to  throw 
himself  out  into  new  fields,  with  his  old  creed  entirely  left 
behind.  He  sails  out  upon  the  sea  of  free  thought,  with 
every  sail  spread  wide  to  the  breeze.  Why  hug  the  shore? 
Why  should  he  fetter  himself  to  a  few  old  fables  and  allow 
an  ocean  of  free  and  fascinating  thought  to  lie  out  before 
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him  unexplored.  Like  the  brave  sailor,  who  had  neither 
chart  nor  map,  he  will  seek  a  new  and  broader  sea  than 
that  which  his  fathers  have  paddled  their  little  boats 
about  in.  Thus  thinking,  the  student  launches  out.  He 
believes  he  has  noble  company.  Why,  do  not  the  philos- 
ophers thus  believe?  Have  I  not  the  great  minds  of  the 
world  at  my  back?  He  reads  Kant,  Hegel,  Locke,  Spencer, 
and  others,  all  unconscious  that  he  is  absorbing  their 
doubts  and  speculations  without  their  faith.  This  new 
realm  is  intoxicating  in  its  freedom.  How  different  from 
the  narrowness  of  creeds!  This  newly  acquired  freedom 
is  glorious  to  him,  and  he  pities  his  poor  father,  who  is 
locked  in  the  confines  of  a  narrow  creed.  He  sails  out 
upon  the  ocean,  the  sky  clear  above  him,  with  no  storm  to 
hinder  his  progress  and  no  rock  to  sink  his  stately  ship  to 
the  bottom.  Mermaids  sing  below  her  prow  and  sirens 
chant  from  distant  shores.  The  sun  guides  her  by  day 
and  the  stars  shine  by  night  to  keep  her  company.  At 
times  Aurora  bursts  from  the  Northern  sky,  flooding  her 
with  glorious  light.  Her  track  sparkles  with  phospho- 
rescent glow,  while  the  ship  cuts  bravely  into  unsailed 
waves. 

But  suddenly  storms  arise.  Those  men,  whom  he  had 
followed,  trusting  that  they  could  answer  the  questions 
that  they  themselves  had  asked,  suddenly  cease  speaking, 
leaving  all  his  problems  unsolved.  The  questions  the 
philosophers  have  asked  no  longer  satisfy.  He  demands 
answers.  The  ship  no  longer  sails  smoothly.  The  storm- 
god  rises  from  the  sea,  drawing  with  him  black  clouds  for 
curtains,  and  wraps  them  around  the  struggling  ship, 
while  with  his  hand  he  hurls  terrific  lightnings  on  its 
deck.  The  stars  no  longer  shine  and  he  has  lost  his  way. 
He  knows  nothing  of  where  the  rocks  lie  hid,  but  is 
drifting  aimlessly  before  the  storm.  At  last,  the  philos- 
ophers, who  have  coaxed  him  out  into  the  vast  ocean, 
leave  him  stranded  on  a  desert  island. 

This  is  a  no  more  vivid  picture  than  many  students  have 
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seen.  That  is  a  fearful  moment  for  a  young  man,  when 
lead  away  by  a  false  trust  in  independent  thought,  he  finds 
himself  losing  faith  in  God ;  when  he  ceases  to  believe  in 
society ;  when  he  feels  that  the  whole  world  is  abandoned 
to  fate  or  law ;  and  when  he  has  faith  in  nothing  and  least 
of  all  in  himself.  His  religion  is  gone,  his  basis  of 
morality  is  gone,  and  he  sees  nothing  in  life  but  sham  and 
show.  How  he  now  longs  for  the  simple  faith  of  his 
father!  But  this  cannot  be.  Thought  never  develops 
backwards.  However  much  he  may  love  the  prayer  at  his 
mother's  knee,  he  cannot  go  back  to  it.  He  must  go 
forward  or  he  must  die. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  he  must  build  rationally. 
The  truths  taught  him  in  childhood  now  come  to  him  with 
a  deeper  meaning  born  out  of  a  hard  experience.  In  his 
lonely  condition  he  cries  out  for  something  substantial  and 
permanent,  and  the  creed  of  his  fathers,  hewn  out  of  life 
and  wrapt  in  reason,  comes  to  give  him  a  basis  of  living. 
He  is  done  with  drifting  now.  He  realizes  that  he  failed 
to  appreciate  his  early  creed,  not  because  of  its  narrowness, 
but  because  of  its  infinite  depth  and  simplicity.  He  is 
anchored  to  it  forever  now.  No  song  however  sweet,  no 
promises  however  fair,  can  woo  him  from  this  sheltering 
Rock  of  Ages.  He  went  out  in  search  of  truth,  and  as  he 
called  for  it  in  the  midst  of  storm  and  darkness,  the  light- 
nings answered  back  to  God,  so  he  might  hear:  "Thy 
word  is  truth." 

"This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall," 

and  as  the  dead  faith  of  childhood  is  borne  to  the  burial 
ground,  his  infidelic  doubt  goes  with  it,  and  he  begins  to 
realize  the  freedom  of  truth  and  the  liberty  of  service 
under  the  Son  of  God. 

"There  is  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

The  simple  belief  of  early  years  is  given  up  for  question- 
ing doubts,  but  that  in  turn  is  cast  away  for  a  faith  that 
will  stand  the  wear  of  eternity. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  A  CONFEDERATE  REFUGEE. 

J.    A.    S. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1896  Mrs.  Hellen 
Clements,  of  Williamston,  N.  C,  very  kindly  presented  to 
the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  the  diary  which  her 
father,  Mr.  D.  W.  Bagley,  kept  during  the  war.  This 
diary  is  of  great  interest  and  value  as  a  record  of  the 
movements  of  the  opposing  forces,  battles,  etc. .  kept  by  a 
close  observer  intensely  interested  in  the  struggle,  and 
especially  on  account  of  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  lives 
of  those  compelled  to  flee  from  their  homes  and  seek  a 
refuge  from  the  enemy  outside  their  own  neighborhood. 

In  April,  1861,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Court  House 
at  Williamston  to  take  into  consideration  the  defenseless 
condition  of  the  county.  It  was  decided  to  raise  money  to 
equip  volunteer  companies  from  the  county,  and  to  provide 
for  the  families  of  those  who  volunteered.  Of  this  ' 'Volun- 
teer Fund"  Mr.  Bagley  was  elected  treasurer.  In  his 
diary  he  entered  the  names  of  all  who  volunteered,  and 
started  out  with  the  intention  of  making  a  note  of  the  fate 
and  conduct  during  the  war  of  every  soldier  who  went  from 
Martin  county,  but  during  a  spell  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
lasted  through  the  summer  of  1862,  he  lost  sight  of  many 
of  them.  On  account  of  his  outspoken  patriotism  and  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  he  was  an  object  of  especial 
hatred  to  the  '  'human  skunk  tories, "  as  he  calls  them,  and 
when  the  Yankees  entered  Williamston  for  the  first  time, 
in  July,  1862,  he  was  the  first  man  they  enquired  for.  He 
had  left  the  town,  however,  with  his  family  and  three 
servants,  having  to  get  up  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  do  so. 
Every  house  from  which  the  whites  had  fled  was  searched, 
but  none  so  thoroughly  as  his.  He  says:  "They  searched 
every  nook  and  corner  of  my  house,  stole  my  brandy, 
broke  open  bureaus,  scattered  everything,  broke  open  my 
office,  broke  windows,  pulled  out  iron  chest  and  searched 
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for  records,  letters,  etc.,  got  open  old  papers,  and  scattered 
them  and  other  papers  over  the  floor."  Mr.  Bagley  was 
persuaded  to  leave  by  his  friends,  for  it  was  thought  he 
would  be  arrested  and  carried  off  in  spite  of  his  ill  health. 
He  had  determined  not  to  leave,  but  thinking  they  would 
shell  the  town,  and  knowing  he  could  be  of  no  service,  he 
'•left,  not  caring  a  straw  for  what  little  I  had  left,  so  we 
could  get  an  equivalent  in  vandal  blood. ' '  On  the  last  day 
of  the  month  the  town  was  again  entered  by  the  enemy. 
Before  the  landing  the  town  had  been  shelled,  though  no 
one  was  hurt  by  it,  and  the  shells  had  driven  many  women 
and  children  on  foot  two  or  three  miles  in  the  country, 
through  the  rain  that  was  then  falling,  and  many  were  wet 
through  and  exhausted  when  they  reached  a  place  of  safety. 
He  often  breaks  out  bitterly  against  the  "tories,"  those 
"white-livered  native  scoundrels,"  who  were  the  worst 
enemies.  "Oh,  God,"  he  writes,  "grant  us  a  Morgan, 
Jackson,  Ashby,  or  some  such  spirit  with  a  united  people 
to  free  us  of  such  mean,  vile,  and  abandoned  creatures, 
who  are  a  disgrace  to  our  species,  whose  element  seems  to 
be  among  the  negroes  whom  they  outrage,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  polite,  patriotic,  and  enlightened  men." 

Three  days  after  the  second  entrance  into  the  town  the 
commissioners  met  and  requested  Captains  Eure  and  Adams 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  town,  as  their  presence 
did  more  harm  than  good,  giving,  as  it  did,  excuse  to  the 
enemy  for  shelling  the  place. 

At  the  solicitation  of  his  wife  and  friends  he  decided  to 
leave  Williamston  and  go  to  some  place  where  he  would  be 
more  safe  from  capture  and  freer  from  annoyance.  Secured 
a  house  about  half  a  mile  from  depot  at  Rocky  Mount,  and 
left  for  his  new  home  September  3,  1862.  And  now 
troubles  and  privations  that  they  had  not  known  before 
begin  for  him  and  his  family.  Unfortunately  the  man  to 
whom  the  house  he  was  renting  belonged  was  an  unprin- 
cipled scoundrel,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  make 
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life  unpleasant  for  the  refugees  whose  dependence  upon 
him  for  supplies  placed  them  almost  entirely  at  his  mercy. 
He  not  only  charged  enormous  prices  for  what  he  grudg- 
ingly let  them  have,  but  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
annoy  them.  December.  1863,  having  been  swindled  out 
of  $400  or  $500  by  his  landlord  that  year,  and  despairing 
of  getting  along  with  him,  he  decides  to  move,  which  he 
does  December  26,  to  "Shady  Retreat,"  Nash  county, 
about  four  miles  from  Rocky  Mount.  Three  families — his 
own,  Mr.  Short's,  and  Mr.  Clements',  occupied  the  same 
house,  twenty-nine  people  in  all.  This  move  he  especially 
regrets,  because  it  deprives  him  of  the  pleasure  of  going  to 
the  depot  and  occasionally  meeting  old  friends  and  seeing 
passing  soldiers.  The  difficulty  of  getting  provisions  now 
becomes  a  serious  matter.  Mr.  Short  often  travels  day 
after  day,  over  rough  roads,  through  rain  and  all  kinds  of 
weather,  without  being  able  to  buy  anything  whatever. 
They  have  a  certificate  of  need  from  a  government  agent, 
but  it  does  not  avail ; — they,  the  refugees,  are  turned  away 
empty-handed,  while  others  can  buy.  Mr.  Short  succeeds 
in  getting  a  little  here,  a  little  there,  but  starvation  seems 
at  times  to  stare  them  in  the  face. 

January  6,  1864,  he  writes:    "Flour  passed  here  to-day 
for  which  I  offered  $100  per  barrel,  but  was  told  it  was  for 

government  use  and  was  to  be  delivered  to at  Rocky 

Mount,  and  that  it  was  worth  $150  at  Warrenton,  from 
whence  he  had  brought  his  two  loads,  all  of  which  I  have 
no  doubt  is  a  speculator's  lie."  The  next  day,  January  7, 
Mr.  Short  had  better  success  than  he  had  met  with  in  some 
time.  "Mr.  Short  engaged  to-day  600  to  800  pounds  of 
green  pork  at  $2.00  per  pound.  Such  a  thing  has  become 
a  curiosity  to  us  to  see,  to  say  nothing  of  eating."  Some 
times  they  could  not  get  supplies  that  they  had  engaged. 
January  23,  1864,  he  writes :  "Sent  to  Mr.  Battle's  mill  for 
meal  to-day,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  had 
engaged  to  supply  us,  could  not  get  any.     I  then  sent  to 
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Watson's  mill,  four  miles  the  other  way,  but  could  get 
none,  so  to-morrow  we  shall  be  without  bread,  as  we  have 
been  without  hog  meat."  Many  went  over  to  the  lines  of 
the  enemy  on  account  of  inability  to  get  food,  but  this 
they  could  not  think  of  doing. 

While  all  this  is  vividly  brought  out,  we  feel  that  the 
mention  of  the  difficulty  of  their  getting  supplies  is  only 
by  the  way,  and  that  the  deepest  concern  of  the  writer  is 
about  the  poor  soldiers  at  the  front.  Added  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  supplies  was  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
after  they  were  gotten,  for  numbers  of  rogues  were  prowling 
about,  and  nothing  was  safe.  He  often  writes  bitterly  of 
the  extortioners  and  speculators  fattening  on  the  very 
life-blood  of  their  country,  utterly  indifferent  to  her 
welfare,  and  caring  for  nothing  save  the  almighty  dollar — 
"blindly  worshiping  the  Golden  Calf,"  and  the  farmers 
raising  cotton  and  tobacco  while  soldiers  were  suffering  for 
food. 

Mr.  Bagley  kept  posted  as  well  as  he  was  able  upon 
every  movement,  especially  any  movement  of  the  Martin 
county  troops,  and  commented  freely  upon  the  situation 
from  time  to  time.  In  October,  1863,  hearing  of  an  order 
to  remove  to  Charleston  the  17th  regiment,  composed  of 
soldiers  from  Martin,  Washington,  Edgecombe,  and  adjoin- 
ing counties,  who,  on  account  of  familiarity  with  the 
country,  were  especially  suited  for  duty  there,  he  wrote  to 
Colonel  David  A.  Barnes  to  use  his  influence  with  Governor 
Vance  to  have  the  order  countermanded.  Colonel  Barnes 
replied  in  a  few  days,  saying  that  he  had  laid  the  matter 
before  the  Governor,  who  manifested  much  solicitude  for 
that  section,  and  promised  to  do  at  once  what  he  could, 
"Which  is  immense  if  he  does,"  says  Mr.  Bagley,  "as  the 
Secretary  of  War  will  hear  with  more  attention  what  our 
chivalrous  Governor  says  than  he  would  what  a  brigade  of 
citizens  could  say,"     Under  date  September  15,  1863,  he 
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gives  a  summary  of  the  things  the  South  has  to  contend 
with. 

"We  have  to  contend  with  : 

"The  wet-blanket  set  of  timid  creatures. 

"The  croakers,  with  whom  all  is  wrong. 

"The  money  dealers,  who  take  pleasure  in  producing 
panic  with  the  solvency  and  faith  of  the  Government. 

"The  fence  men,  who  are  waiting  to  see  who  is  strongest. 

"The  extortioner,  who  holds  back  supplies  from  the 
soldiers,  their  families  and  people,  to  extort  fabulous 
prices,  and  has  no  good  word,  act,  or  deed  for  any  but  self. 

"The  speculator  in  necessaries,  who  would  sink  a  conti- 
nent to  make  money,  and  nerves  himself  against  the  wants 
of  army  and  people,  and  expects  to  be  able  after  the  war 
shall  end  to  buy  himself  a  place  among  the  people  and  in 
society. 

"The  open  repudiator  of  money,  cause,  President,  cabinet 
and  country.  (Chief  among  whom  he  places  William 
Holden,  of  Raleigh,  editor  of  the  Standard,  at  whose  door 
he  lays  the  death  of  many  a  poor,  ignorant  fellow,  who, 
deceived  by  the  false  ideas  he  disseminated,  deserted,  only 
to  be  captured  and  made  to  suffer  a  shameful  death.) 

"The  open  tories,  native  and  foreign  born,  who  have 
acted  as  spies,  guides,  informers,  aiders  and  abettors, 
urging  on  the  enemy  to  outrages  we  should  in  many 
instances  have  escaped  but  for  them. 

"The  tobacco  and  cotton  growers  who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  heart-rending  appeals  from  the  loyal  press  throughout 
the  land  on  the  score  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

"The  skulkers  and  deserters,  to  whose  faithlessness  many 
of  our  defeats  have  no  doubt  been  due. 

"The  inability  of  commanders  who  should  be  in  the 
ranks. 

"The  want  of  a  navy  and  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 
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"The  want  of  recognition  by  the  maritime  powers  of  the 
world. 

'  'The  fact  that  the  enemy  is  fighting  us  with  foreigners. 

"The  disparity  in  numbers. 

"Many  of  our  poor  dupes  taking  the  oath  to  support  the 
Lincoln  government,  induced  by  the  seductive  promises  of 
the  enemy,  afterwards  to  find  themselves  dispoiled  and 
despised  by  them. 

"The  contemptible  blockade,  which  has  done  more  to 
discourage,  inflate  prices,  injure  the  currency,  and  demor- 
alize army  and  people  than  any  other  one  thing." 

During  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  he  often  alludes  to 
the  alarming  depravity  and  greediness,  so  remarkably 
different  from  the  prayerful  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  the 
first  two  years.  Wrote  bitterly  at  times  of  those  who 
advised  any  concessions  to  the  enemy.  At  one  place  he 
says  :  "May  a  kind  heaven  grant  us  an  eternal  separation 
from  them.  We  have  had  no  real  peace  with  them.  We 
have  been  subject  to  insult  and  injury  for  many  years, 

until  further  forbearance  was  out  of  the  question 

I  had  rather  see  all  sunk  into  a  dead  sea  than  again  be 
reconciled  with  the  Yankee  fanatical  race."  Governor 
Vance's  utterances  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  were  a 
source  of  deep  regret  to  him.  Says  Vance's  message  to 
legislature  in  1864  falls  far  short  of  former  utterances,  from 
a  patriotic  standpoint.  "He  panders  too  much  to  the 
Stephens,  Brown,  Holden  and  Company's  principles.  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  preposterous  to  be  harangueing  for 
State's  rights  when  we  have  no  States."  April  26,  1864, 
he  writes:  "I  read  to-day  from  the  Express  with  deep 
regret  a  report  of  Governor  Vance's  last  speech  at  Fayette- 
ville.  It  falls  very  far  short  of  his  Wilkes  county  speech 
in  patriotism  and  consistency.  He  joins  with  Governor 
Brown  and  Vice-President  Stephens,  and  more  or  less  with 
Holden,  of  North  Carolina,  as  shadowed  forth  in  their  abuse 
of  the  late  acts  of  Congress,  and  shows  himself  to  be  more 
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egotistical  than  I  had  hoped  for.     I  had  feared  for  him  and 

truly  hope  he  may  have  been  misrepresented  in  his  views. 

....      I  cannot  express  my  sorrow  at  seeing  such  men 

as  him  and  Stephens  at  a  time  like  the  present 

straining  at  straws  and  giving  the  enemy  renewed  encour- 
agement. Stephens  and  Brown  I  feel  done  with,  but  hope 
on  still  for  Vance.  I  have  long  supported  him  with  all  my 
heart, — say  from  the  reading  of  his  first  political  letter 
over  two  years  ago."  Though  it  was  partly  through  his 
fearless  advocacy  of  some  of  the  things  for  which  Mr. 
Bagley  condemns  him  that  Vance  won  distinction  as  the 
War  Governor  of  the  South,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
view  taken  of  the  course  he  pursued  by  patriotic  men  who 
had  at  first  been  his  loyal  supporters.  He  thinks,  too, 
that  the  Governor  acted  very  strangely  towards  Martin 
county,  "she  having  done  more,  probably,  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State  in  sending  men,  raising  equipments, 
etc.,  etc."  Here  he  gives  a  list  of  the  companies  furnished 
by  his  county.  "When  the  34th  Regiment  was  recalled  it 
had  a  powerful  feeling  of  depression  upon  every  one. 
Each  looked  upon  the  move  as  saying  to  us,  'You  are 
given  up  by  a  decree  in  council  of  your  rulers.  Be  content 
therewith,  and  send  your  able-bodied  men  to  the  defense 
of  a  more  valuable  section  and  people.'"  Mr.  Bagley, 
however,  rejoices  greatly  at  Vance's  victory  over  Holden  in 
1864,  and  records  with  deep  regret  the  names  of  the  few 
men  of  his  acquaintance  who  sank  so  low  as  to  vote  for 
Holden. 

He  often  mentions  Jackson  in  terms  of  highest  praise, 
and  dates  all  of  our  heavy  losses  and  gloomy  prospects 
from  the  "loss  by  death  of  that  great  man,  Gen.  Jackson." 

During  an  assault  on  Charleston  a  Martin  county  boy 
was  shot  in  the  thigh  and  crawled  back  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  our  fortifications  and  called  for  his  Lieutenant, 
who  heard  and  called  for  volunteers  to  go  and  bring  him 
in.     "Whereupon  ....  very  readily  offered  and  did  go 
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and  brought  Mm  safely  without  injury,  except  the  loss  of 
his  pants,  which  were  shot  off  of  him!"  Curious  how  a 
fellow  could  come  from  under  fire  sans  pantaloons,  with 
hide  intact. 

Here  is  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper  pasted  in  the  diary, 
showing  how  the  soldiers  amused  themselves  at  times  in 
camp: 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  REBEL  BAND. 

MEMBERS  OE  THE  TROUPE. 

Captain  William  Biggs,  Manager ;  Lieutenants  G-.  W.  Grimes,  William 
Cherry,  W.  E.  Windley,  J.  M.  Sitterson,  M.  A.  Cotton,  A.  T.  Staton; 
Sergeants  T.  A.  Cotten,  James  Keith,  L.  Haughton,  Mr.  Edmondson. 

PROGRAMME. 
PART  EIRST. 

Overture Company. 

I'll  Love  Thee  as  Long  as  I  Live Windley. 

Gal  of  "Old  Virginny" Sitterson. 

Instrumental Company. 

PART  SECOND. 

Mollie  Ward,  ballad Sitterson. 

)  f  M.  A.  Cotten, 

Lucy  Long  Polka,  >• \  Grimes, 

\  [  Sitterson. 

Jonnie's  Gone  for  a  Soldier Keith. 

Powers  of  Music,  | j  ^  A   Gotten. 

Violin  Solo Cherry. 

Comic Keith. 

Band  of  Brothers Company. 

PART   THIRD. 

Overture Company. 

Gum-tree  Canoe Sitterson. 

Aunty  Dinah Windley. 

New  Blue  Tail  Fly Sitterson. 

Instrumental Company. 
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PART  FOURTH. 

Comic  Song Keith. 

Old  Farmer's  Bridl.,  } j  SSSS&b. 

Jig  Dancers Cotten  &  Brother. 

Nigger  Wat  Sponts Sitterson. 

1]  Cotten, 
>  Sitterson, 
J  Grimes. 
Stump  Speech Sitterson. 

To  Conclude  with  the  Grand  Drama, 

Old  Abe  Outwitted Company. 

Performance  to  commence  .  .   .  o'clock,  p.  M.  preezackley. 
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JOHN   JOSEPH    BRUNER,    EDITOR    OF   THE    WATCHMAN. 

R.    L.    FLOWERS. 

To  write  anything  like  an  extended  and  accurate  sketch 
of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  were  prominent  in  journalism 
in  this  State  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  also 
during  the  period  of  war,  and  the  days  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion would  be  to  write  a  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
State.  It  is  very  probable  that  no  other  class  of  men  had 
a  greater  influence  upon  public  sentiment.  It  is  the  object 
in  this  sketch  to  deal  very  briefly  with  the  life  of  one  of  the 
veteran  editors,  one  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  ex- 
erted a  wide  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  State,  and 
especially  of  the  western  portion  of  it — Mr.  J.  J.  Bruner, 
editor  of  the  Carolina  Watchman.  If  time  permitted,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  picture  somewhat  the  condition  of 
the  State  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  politically 
and  socially,  and  to  write  solely  the  editorial  life  of  a  jour- 
nalist would  require  this.  An  examination  of  the  files  of 
the  Watchman  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Bruner' s  connection 
with  it  would  reveal  great  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the 
country.  When  the  Watchman  was  started  there  was  not 
a  single  daily  paper  in  the  State,  and  no  paper  published  in 
the  State  west  of  Salisbury.  The  Watchman  of  1840,  con- 
tains an  advertisement  of  the  "Great  Western  Stage  Line" 
leaving  Salisbury  at  5  o'clock,  a.  m.,  one  day,  and  arriving 
at  Asheville  at  8  p.  m.,  the  next,  a  journey  of  39  hours, 
which  for  "speed  could  not  be  surpassed."  The  advertise- 
ment included  a  picture  of  the  stage  coach  and  horses.  A 
few  years  later,  great  improvement  was  made  and  now  the 
paper  contains  a  picture  of  the  engine  and  coaches  used  on 
the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  the  schedule  shows  that 
the  public  could  travel  at  the  incredible  speed  of  ten  miles 
an  hour.  "Many  people  were  afraid  to  ride  at  this  rapid 
transit. ' '  These  pictures  are  reproduced  in  Dowd's  Life  of 
Prominent  Living  North  Carolinians"  given  there  for  the 
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reason  they  are  referred  to  in  this  paper,  to  show  somewhat 
the  differences  in  the  condition  of  an  editor  then  and  now. 
There  were  no  telegraphic  dispatches  and  the  circumstances 
which  confronted  an  editor  were  very  different  from  those 
of  this  day  of  rapid  transit,  and  telegraphic  news. 

Mr.  Bruner  died  in  1890,  being  at  the  time  the  oldest 
editor  in  the  State  and  the  editor  of  the  oldest  paper.  He 
belonged  to  the  old  school  of  editors,  such  as  Edward  J. 
Hall,  ex-Governor  Holden,  Wm.  J.  Yates  and  others. 

The  issue  of  the  Watchman,  of  March  27,  1890,  is  a 
memorial  number,  and  many  of  the  points  of  this  paper  are 
taken  from  the  extended  article  by  Dr.  J.  Rumple,  for 
many  years  his  pastor,  and  still  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Salisbury.  The  writer  said:  "The  Watchman 
to-day  comes  out  without  the  name  of  J.  J.  Bruner,  who  for 
fifty-one  years  has  shaped  its  course  as  associate  editor, 
editor  and  proprietor,  and  it  is  due  the  public  that  the 
account  of  his  life  and  labors  should  be  published.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  such  a  man  in  such  a 
position,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time  has  exerted  upon  the 
thinking  and  action  of  his  constituency.  Of  him  one  thing 
may  be  said,  the  Watchman  never  gave  forth  an  uncertain 
sound,  but  faithfully  and  fearlessly  watched  over  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  administered  the  claims  of 
justice  and  virtue,  in  high  places  and  in  low.  The  town 
and  country  have  been  benefitted,  and  not  injured  by  his 
life,  for  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  do  good." 

John  Joseph  Bruner  was  the  son  of  Henry  and  Edith 
Bruner,  and  was  born  on  the  Yadkin  River,  in  Rowan 
county,  12th  March  1817.  When  he  was  a  little  over 
two  years  old  his  father  died  and  his  mother  returned  with 
her  children  to  the  home  of  her  father,  Col.  West  Harris, 
of  Montgomery  county,  North  Carolina.  His  educational 
advantages  were  very  meagre.  In  1825,  he  was  brought  to 
Salisbury  by  Hon.  Chas.  Fisher,  and  his  first  year  in  his 
new  home  was  spent  in  school,  his  teacher  being  Henry 
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Allemand.  When  lie  had  grown  up,  he  attended  school 
for  a  few  months.  The  remainder  of  his  education  was 
due  to  his  own  efforts,  and  was  received  largely  '  'at  the 
case  and  press  of  a  printing  office." 

When  he  was  nine  years  old  he  entered  the  printing 
office  as  an  apprentice  under  Col.  Philo  White,  editor  of 
the  Western  Carolinian. 

Colonel.  White  sold  the  paper  to  Burton  Craig  in  1830, 
and  it  was  edited  by  Mr.  Craig  until  1834,  when  the  paper 
was  bought  by  Maj.  John  Beard,  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bruner 
continued  in  the  office  until  1836. 

In  1832  the  Watchman  was  started  by  Hamilton  C.  Jones, 
and  in  1839,  Mr.  Bruner  became  a  partner  in  the  paper. 

The  Watchman  of  October  1888,  contains  a  history  of 
the  paper,  written  by  the  editor.  It  is  written  in  a  plain, 
unassuming  style  and  in  his  own  words  gives  a  history  of 
the  paper  better  than  any  one  else  could  do. 

"This  number  of  the  Watchman  finishes  the  present 
volume  of  the  paper  and  presents  a  fitting  occasion  to  take 
a  glance  at  the  past  history. 

The  first  copy  of  the  Carolina  Watchman  was  issued  on 
July  28,  1832,  by  the  late  Hamilton  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  as  its 
editor  and  proprietor.  The  design  of  its  establishment 
was  to  combat  the  nullif  action  movement  of  that  time  started 
in  South  Carolina  under  the  inspiration  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn and  other  distinguished  Statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  late  Hon.  Burton  Craig,  was  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Carolinian,  published  in  this  place,  and  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  views  Mr.  Calhoun ;  and  his  vigor- 
ous editorials  were  producing  a  rousing  influence  in 
Western  North  Carolina,  which  alarmed  Unionists  and 
induced  active  opposition  on  their  part  to  the  spread  of 
the  violent  remedy  proposed  by  the  South  Carolina  move- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  the  Watchman  was  the 
result.  Mr.  Jones  continued  to  publish  the  paper  for 
several  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  exciting  question 
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which  gave  it  birth,  ending  his  connection  with  it  on  the 
28th  July,  1839,  by  a  sale  and  transfer  of  the  printing 
office,  subscription  list  and  good-will  to  MaceC.  Pendleton 
and  J.  J.  Bruner.  Under  the  firm  name  of  Pendleton  & 
Bruner,  the  paper  was  continued  for  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  Junior  partner  withdrew  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  a  considerable  amount  due  the  firm, 
and  paying  off  occumulated  debts.  This  was  accomplished 
in  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  during  which  time  the 
paper  was  continued  under  the  management  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pendleton  as  editor  and  proprietor.  But  finding  the 
business  more  difficult  than  he  could  well  bear  he  sold  out  to 
J.  J.  Bruner,  and  the  late  Samuel  W.  James  in  January  1844. 
Under  the  firm  name  of  Bruner  &  James,  the  Watchman 
had  a  successful  run  of  six  years,  to  July  28,  1850.  Mr. 
James  then  sold  his  interest  to  the  present  proprietor  and 
drew  out,  since  which  time  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
ownership  of  the  office. 

Stoneman's  raiders  had  possession  of  the  office  while 
here  on  the  12th  and  13th  April,  1865,  and  after  printing 
an  army  news  sheet,  turned  the  office  upside  down, 
wrecked  the  principal  press  and  destrowed  all  they  well 
could.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Federal  army  after  the 
surrender,  the  commander  took  possession  of  it,  detailed 
printers  from  the  army  to  gather  up  type  enough  to  print 
a  daily  army  news  sheet,  and  held  possession  until  about 
the  4th  of  July.  When  at  last  they  turned  over  the  shat- 
tered establishment  to  the  owner,  he  commenced  the  work 
of  repairing  it,  which  occupied  him  until  January  8,  1866, 
at  which  time  the  publication  of  the  IVatchman  was 
resumed.  But  it  had  only  a  brief  run  of  eight  weeks  when 
the  fire  broke  out  in  C.  F.  Baker's  tin  shop,  (February 
26)  and  extending  to  other  buildings  near  by  finally  reached 
the  Watchman  office  and  destroyed  about  half  of  the 
stock  and  reduced  the  paper  to  a  half- sheet.  In  this  form 
it  was  published  for  twenty -three  weeks,  until  a  new  press 
and  material  could  be  obtained  to  issue  a  full  sheet. 
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On  the  10th  of  January,  1868,  the  Watchman  (as  an 
experiment  thought  advisable  at  the  time)  was  consolidated 
with  the  Old  North  State  as  was  run  under  the  name  of 
Watchman  and  Old  North  State.  [The  Old  North  State 
was  a  weekly  paper  started  here  in  1866  by  the  Hon.  Lewis 
Hanes.]  This  arrangement  continued  only  one  year  when 
by  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Hanes  in  respect  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office,  the  Watchman  retired,  leaving  the  entire 
field  to  Mr.  Hanes,  who  in  January  1869,  changed  the 
name  and  re-established  the  Old  North  State.  Mr.  Hanes 
continued  to  publish  his  paper  in  the  Watchman  office 
until  the  15th  of  September  1871,  (one  year  and  nine 
months)  and  then  sold  out  his  interest,  J.  J.  Bruner  becom- 
ing the  purchaser,  who  immediately  re-established  his  old 
paper  the  Watchman,  and  has  continued  it  without  a  break 
to  the  present  day. 

Before  the  war  the  Watchman  was  a  Whig  paper,  and 
remained  so  until  Lincoln's  proclamation  came  out,  calling 
on  the  state  for  troops  to  coerce  the  seceding  states.  It 
was  then  devoted  to  the  Confederate  cause  and  zealously 
supported  it  during  the  war.  After  the  war  it  most  nat- 
urally took  sides  with  the  Conservative  party,  which 
embraced  both  old  Whigs  and  old  Democrats,  and  which 
after  a  while,  dropped  the  name  "Conservative"  and 
adopted  "Democratic"  as  being  more  expressive  of  the 
political  character  of  those  ranging  under  it. 

Nearly  all  the  white  people  of  the  South — without  re- 
gard to  the  old  party  names  before  the  war,  united  in 
forming  the  Democratic  party  after  the  war,  and  this  paper 
had  no  other  home  to  go  to. 

The  paper  has  been  self-sustaining.  It  has  had  no  other 
reliance  than  the  patronage  of  the  public,  and  it  has 
been  constantly  devoted  to  what  its  editor  believed  to  be 
the  best  interests  of  the  people.  It  has  doubtless  erred  at 
times  in  judgment.  Certainly  it  has  offended  individuals 
and  parties,   and  had  to  sustain  loss  by  it.     But  these 
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were  never  of  disturbing  importance,  but  passed  as  a 
trifling  ripple  on  the  current  of  its  onward  way.  It  has 
had  not  less  than  fifty  competitors  since  its  commencement, 
and  some  of  these  very  ably  conducted — a  few  deliberately 
designed  to  supplant  it.  Its  proprietor  is  profoundly  sen- 
sible of  the  favor  by  which  it  has  been  sustained  under 
every  trial,  and  feels  an  increasing  weight  of  obligation  to 
make  the  paper  acceptable  to  those  who  have  stood  by  it 
through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  past. 

Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe,  a  man  for  many  years  prominent  in 
journalism,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  says : 

When  I  came  to  Raleigh  to  live  Mr.  Bruner  was  living  at  Salisbury,  and 
I  met  him  only  once  or  twice.  My  recollections  of  him  are  not  so  vivid  as 
if  our  personal  intercourse  had  been  more  intimate:  but  I  recall— that  he 
had  my  perfect  respect,  because  of  his  integrity  of  character  and  high  pur- 
poses in  life.  In  addition,  I  remember  that  I  entertained  very  kind,  per- 
sonal sentiments  towards  him — and  this  because  he  himself  was  kindly  in 
his  disposition,  (and  also  because,  I  think,  he  had  ever  been  been  of  the 
same  political  faith  as  my  father — an  old  line  Democrat). 

As  I  now  recall  his  editorials,  they  were  noteworthy  for  their  simplicity, 
clearness  and  precision  of  statement. 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Bruner  wielded  a  great  influence  throughout  the  North- 
western section  of  the  state.  His  paper  was  almost  the  sole  vehicle  of 
political  information  throughout  that  region  for  years ;  and  the  tsteem  in 
which  he  was  personally  held  invested  his  paper  with  an  influence  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  lacking.  For  many  years  he  was  a  potent 
factor  in  state  affairs,  though  he  did  not  aspire  to  leadership  and  control. 
Indeed,  my  observation  has  been  that  when  an  editor  seeks  to  realize  am- 
bitions, he  loses  the  influence  that  the  public  accords  him  while  his  efforts 
are  regarded  as  being  merely  patriotic,  not  mingled  with  personal  consid- 
erations. Mr.  Bruner  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  not  seeking  po- 
litical distinction,  and  so  wore  well:  to  the  last  highly  esteemed  and  justly 
venerated. 

Hon.  Theo.  Kluttz,  of  Salisbury,  for  many  years  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Bruner,  writes : 

I  knew  Mr.  Bruner  well,  and  was  a  constant  reader  of  the  "Watchman" 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  and  was  possessed  of 
the  highest  moral  courage.  As  an  editor,  he  belonged  to  the  eld  fashioned 
school  of  which  the  elder  Hale,  and  Mr.  Yates,  of  the  Charlotte  Democrat, 
were  bright  exemplars.  Under  his  control,  the  Watchman  was  always 
carefully,  conscientiously,  and  cleanly  edited.  While  neither  a  profound 
nor  a  voluminous  editorial  writer,  he  had  positive  views  and  convictions  on 
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all  important  subjects,  and  these  he  never  failed  to  present  fearlessly, 
tersely,  and  interestingly.  There  was  never  any  doubt  where  he  stood,  nor 
was  there  ever  any  doubt  about  the  absolute  honesty  of  his  convictions. 
For  many  and  many  a  year,  his  editorial  utterances  shaped  and  voiced  the 
political  feeling  and  action  of  his  subscribers.  Modest,  unassuming,  usu- 
ally busily  engaged  upon  the  mechanical  make-up  of  his  paper,  in  which 
he  took  great  pride,  he  yet  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  every 
disposition  to  stand  by  them,  as  occasional  dissentients  found  to  their 
sorrow. 
He  served  his  day  and  generation  well. 

I  should  like  to  give  extracts  frcm  many  papers  after 
his  death,  showing  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  associates  in  journalism,  but  this  paper  is  already 
too  long.  I  shall  close  by  giving  an  extract  from  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Jerome  Dowd,  Historian  of  the  Press 
of  North  Carolina,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Durham  in 
1890. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  Watchman  was  always  good.  A  self  educated 
man,  Mr.  Bruner  was  wanting  in  the  versatility  and  rhetorical  powers  that 
go  to  make  up  the  brilliant  editor,  but  his  teachings  were  sound,  and  he 
always  expressed  himself  with  clearness  and  force.  He  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  stability.  In  his  private  walks  he  was  an  exemplary  man,  a 
devout  christian,  and  an  upright,  modest  citizen.  His  life  was  one  long 
day  of  trial  and  struggling.  What  little  schooling  he  had  was  paid  for  out 
of  his  own  earnings.  Although  journalism  in  North  Carolina  has  never 
been  very  remunerative,  Mr.  Bruner  made  a  success  of  his  paper,  and  at 
one  time  had  accumulated  a  considerable  amount  of  property,  but  the  war 
swept  most  of  it  away.  Considering  his  environments,  we  cannot  but  pro- 
nounce his  work  in  life  well  done  Few  men  in  the  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina have  accomplished  as  much  with  such  poor  advantages.  Beginning 
the  battle  of  life  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  without  money  or  the  protecting 
arm  of  a  father,  he  grew  up  to  be  as  a  "banyan  of  the  forest,  yielding  shade 
and  fruit  to  wide  neighborhoods  of  men." 

In  1842,  Mr.  Bruner  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Anne 
Kincaid.  He  had  a  large  family  of  children,  five  of  whom 
survive  him. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  was 
faithful  in  all  his  '  'private  and  public  duties  of  the  chris- 
tian profession." 
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THE  HUMAN  COMEDY. 

D.    H.    L. 

The  Human  Comedy  is  a  play  in  oDe  act.  The  world  is 
the  stage  and  the  human  race  are  the  actors.  The  stage  is 
lighted  by  the  light  of  life,  and  death  is  the  curtain  behind 
which  each  one  is  hidden  after  playing  his  part.  The 
play  is  free,  but  each  one  pays  dearly  after  going  within. 
The  plot  came  from  the  hand  of  God  and  men  have  been 
plotting  ever  since  how  to  change  the  original.  Each 
player  appears  but  once,  and  the  most  deafening  applause 
will  not  bring  him  back. 

The  best  position  for  watching  the  Comedy  is  on  a  street 
corner  in  some  large  city,  where  the  swift  crowds  are 
pushing  past  like  Bostonians  going  to  a  literary  lecture, 
and,  like  the  butcher  who  fell  into  his  sausage  mill,  each 
one  is  completely  absorbed  in  his  own  business.  Each  one 
seems  to  think  that  he  is  the  most  important  man  on 
record,  which  is  very  well,  since  nobody  else  will  think  so 
for  him,  and  thus  the  dignity  of  the  race  is  sustained. 
Here,  for  instance,  we  see  coming  the  little  "nigger"  with 
his  pants  coming  close  behind  in  two  sections,  and  his  hat 
looking  like  a  hall  where  a  woman's  rights  club  had  just 
held  its  weekly  debate.  This  son  of  midnight  and  mirth 
is  oblivious  to  all  tribulations  and  trials  of  the  race,  while 
like  the  German  who  fell  into  a  barrel  of  beer,  he  is  happy 
in  his  present  surroundings.  Theologians  may  pull  fur 
over  the  freedom  of  the  will;  moralists  may  furiously  de- 
bate "What  is  the  chief  end  of  man, — his  head  or  some 
other  part  of  the  body;"  and  scientists  may  dig  so  deep 
into  the  earth  after  the  center  of  gravity  that  their  picks 
stick  into  the  feet  of  some  unwary  Celestial,  but  the  chief 
end  of  man  and  the  center  of  gravity  with  this  son  of 
darkness  is  a  part  of  his  anatomy  designated  as  the  stom- 
ach. It  is  helpful  simply  to  watch  the  little  negro  passing. 
Pleasure  and  passion  follow  each  other  across  his  face  as 
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swiftly  as  General  Weyler's  proclamations  about  the  war 
in  Cuba,  and  bis  moods  are  as  changeable  as  the  latest 
styles  in  bonnets.  It  might  be  interesting  to  follow  this 
character  further,  but  for  want  of  space  (as  a  man  always 
says  when  out  of  anything  further  to  write),  we  must 
hurry  on. 

Who  is  this  coming  now  with  that  sad  idiotic  face  and 
that  peculiar  look  which  reminds  you  of  your  last  visit  to 
an  asylnm?  This  is  a  dude.  His  enemies  say  he  hates  to 
walk  in  the  sunshine  for  fear  of  soiling  his  shadow,  but 
this  must  not  be  noticed  by  us.  It  is  also  said  that  weak 
little  ideas  sometimes  knock  loudly  upon  the  thick  walls 
of  his  intellect,  but  if  they  ever  get  within  they  retreat 
pell-mell,  frightened  because  it  is  so  lonesome  there. 
Some  scientists  of  a  theoretical  turn  of  mind  think  that 
his  head  contains  that  perfect  vacuum  never  yet  found  in 
nature,  but  experiment  so  far  has  been  a  failure,  because 
whenever  his  head  is  punctured  it  collapses  after  the 
manner  of  a  bicycle  tire. 

If  you  question  the  dude  about  his  beliefs,  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a  heaven;  because  we  know 
that  he  could  only  get  in  on  the  grounds  of  idiocy,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  he  does  believe  in  that  warmer  clime 
towards  which  so  many  are  tending,  because,  from  the 
present  outlook,  it  will  be  quite  English  "dont-cher-know." 
He  also  often  wonders  why  colleges  do  not  have  a  chair  of 
How-to-carry-my-cane-ology,  and  also  why  people  do  not 
turn  their  attention  from  the  double  standard  to  standing 
collars  and  double  breasted  coats ;  also,  he  suggests  that 
the  sidewalks  be  carpeted,  and  that  a  statue  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  be  put  up  on  every  corner,  together  with  soap  and 
a  shoe  brush .  He  does  not  believe  in  evolution,  because  the 
lower  animals  do  not  wear  patent  leather  shoes  and  smoke 
cigarettes,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  evolutionist  says 
the  dude  is  not  derived  from  the  monkey  because,  forsooth, 
evolution  is  a  progression ! 
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Another  interesting  actor  in  the  Human  Comedy  is  the 
modern  politician.  See  him  as  he  comes  smiling  along, 
shaking  hands  with  everything  but  the  lamp-posts,  and 
even  with  them  on  certain  unmentionable  occasions.  This 
man  will  talk  upon  any  subject  from  religion  to  liquor,  and 
on  both  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  his  hearer's  preference, 
but  notwithstanding  all  this  his  home  is  upon  the  platform. 
About  him  while  speaking  it  is  very  dangerous  to  strike 
matches,  and  then  if  there  is  a  statue  of  Truth  within  ten 
miles  of  his  platform,  it  becomes  mysteriously  invisible 
during  his  oration.  His  political  creed  is  a  sure  remedy, 
according  to  him,  for  everything,  from  the  money  question 
to  fleas  on  cats,  and  we  might  add,  a  sure  destruction  to 
bed-bugs  and  progress.  He  uttereth  statements  which,  if 
true,  the  very  earth  would  stop  revolving  a  moment  and 
shake  him  off.  Yet  whole  audiences  listen  to  him  for 
hours  and  come  away  without  being  asphyxiated,  while  in 
the  fierce  heat  of  his  intellect  fresh  butter  and  mutton -suet 
sometimes  grow  soft,  and  at  the  terrific  thunder  of  his 
oratory  loose  window-glasses  often  rattle  weak  applause. 
No  wonder  he  is  so  wise,  for  it  is  said  that  he  often 
communes  with  departed  spirits  that  formerly  dwelt  in 
mountain  apples  and  a  grain  called  corn,  and  that  as  these 
spirits  go  down  his  spirit  goes  up,  which  would  be  the  case 
with  any  poor  mortal  under  the  circumstances.  To  the 
laborers  he  says :  "Courage,  brothers!  The  time  is  soon 
coming  when  you  will  have  the  grease  of  dead  capitalists 
to  oil  your  carriages  and  his  ribs  to  stick  pea-vines." 
Thus  and  thus  speaketh  the  politician,  and  passing  away 
goeth  to  Hades,  where,  being  refused  admittance,  he 
departeth  to  the  square  root  of  minus  nowhere. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  figure  in  the  Comedy  is 
the  pessimist.  He  believes  everything  has  gone  wrong 
except  himself,  and  like  the  fellow  who  sat  on  a  powder 
keg  and  smoked,  he  will  see  his  mistake  too  late.  This 
poor  fellow  wants  the  world  to  turn  around  the  other  way, 
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the  sun  to  shine  at  night  and  the  universe  to  be  built  over 
in  harmony  with  the  keynote  of  his  doctrine,  which  key- 
note is  the  standard  concert  pitch  used  by  vocal  cats  in 
midnight  choir  practice ;  then  this  same  keynote  furnishes 
a  very  handy  pitch  with  which  to  stop  up  the  leaky  minds 
of  some  pessimistic  samples  of  the  human  race.  He 
believes  that  the  temperature  of  college  buildings  should 
be  kept  up  in  cold  weather  by  the  hot  displeasure  of  the 
inmates  at  the  lack  of  heat,  and  that  the  steel  plates  now 
used  on  protected  battleships  should  be  immediately 
replaced  by  beefsteak  from  college  boarding-houses,  in 
view  of  the  present  war  scare.  In  accordance  with  his 
principles  he  has  other  ideas,  when  he  says  that  guns 
should  be  made  to  shoot  out  of  the  butt  end,  and  that 
Mrs.  Sob-no-more' s  Soothing  Syrup  should  be  used  to 
lubricate  machinery  of  a  more  hardy  type  than  a  baby's 
stomach.  Summer  for  the  pessimist  is  too  hot;  winter 
too  cold ;  spring  too  much  of  both ;  autumn  too  little  of 
either ;  and  the  whole  year  is  too  everlastingly  changeable 
for  anything.  Poor  fellow !  It  is  a  wonder  that  when  he 
goes  out  at  night  the  very  stars  do  not  hide  their  bright 
faces  from  him,  and  the  cats  over  the  fence  stop  fighting  a 
moment  and  shed  hot  tears  of  sorrow  as  he  passes. 

But  after  all  our  circumstances  determine  to  a  great 
extent  the  way  in  which  we  look  at  things.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  definition  of  perfect  happiness  which  different 
ones  give.  The  poet  wants  as  the  summum  bonum  a  land 
where  fog  and  skylarks  are  arranged  in  delicate  and 
pleasing  harmony,  and  where  phonographs  under  every 
tree  dispute  with  each  other  in  fierce  and  thundering  tones 
to  eager  crowds  the  question  of  "what  relation  was  Burns 
to  his  first  cousins." 

With  the  mathematician  Utopia  is  a  place  where  every- 
body walks  in  some  mathematical  curve,  for  which  purpose 
of  course  a  good  deal  of  liquor  is  necessary,  and  where  the 
intensity  of  an  infant's  wails  increases  as  the  square  of  his 
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distance  from  his  mother,  the  result  to  be  corrected  for  age 
and  disposition.  On  the  other  hand  lovely  woman  finds 
the  happy  hunting  grounds  to  be  a  place  where  those  $6.00 
bonnets  have  been  reduced  to  $5.99  for  one  day  only,  and 
where  the  city  publishes  and  delivers  to  women  every 
hour,  in  pamphlet  form  with  index,  an  account  of  the  very 
latest  things  their  neighbors  have  said  about  them  and 
other  people.  Again  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  like  an 
Irish  cook,  want  an  unlimited  supply  of  China  to  break  up 
between  them,  on  condition  that  no  fighting  with  guns  be 
allowed  under  heavy  penalty,  but  gas  may  be  freely  used 
by  all  parties. 

Indeed,  taken  all  in  all,  there  is  fun  in  everything,  as 
the  old  maid  said  when,  sinking  for  the  third  time  beneath 
the  water,  she  was  embraced  and  saved  by  a  man,  but, 
like  the  Irishman  who  fell  off  the  tenth  story  of  a  sky- 
scraper to  try  "Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,"  the  price  is 
often  dearer  than  the  result  warrants. 
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A  THREE-CORNERED   GAME. 

W.   H.    A. 

Jack  Newton,  after  one  month  of  summer  vacation, 
found  the  weather  getting  warmer  and  existence  in  the 
little  village  of  X.  very  monotonous,  so  he  decided  to  run 
down  to  the  beach  for  a  week  or  two.  He  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  his  old  friend  and  college  mate,  Harry 
Eliot,  who  lived  in  a  neighboring  city,  going  down  on  the 
same  train.  Their  immediate  conversation  was  "college 
talk,"  but  soon  drifted  around  to  their  common  acquain- 
tances among  the  "fair  sex."  The  conversation  soon 
ceased,  however,  for  the  oppressive  weather  and  the  tire- 
some stops  of  the  train  at  every  station  were  not  conducive 
to  anything  requiring  energy. 

The  train  was  just  pulling  out  of  one  of  these  many 
stations  when  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  entered  the  car. 
Jack  glanced  up  and,  dropping  his  paper,  exclaimed  in 
pleased  surprise:  "By  Jove,  Miss  Grey!  I  know  her." 
"The  deuce  you  do!"  exclaimed  Harry;  "I  know  her 
myself.  The  truth  is  we  knew  each  other  last  summer, 
and  our  admiration  was  mildly  mutual.  I  took  particular 
precaution  not  to  break  off  abruptly,  so  that  if  I  should 
see  her  again  the  interesting  relations  then  existing  between 
us  could  be  taken  up  where  they  were  left  off.  Where  did 
you  know  her,  Jack?" 

"She  visited  my  cousin,  Annie  Clark,  last  Christmas, 
and  I  spent  the  holidays  with  Hal.  I  thought  her  very 
attractive  and  got  up  a  not  very  serious  flirtation,  which 
was  left  by  me  so  that  it  could  easily  be  resumed  on  our 
meeting  again." 

"So  you  think  you  can  step  into  her  good  graces  and 
favor  at  once,  do  you?"  said  Harry,  and  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  born  of  incredulity,  for  he  thought  that 
only  he  himself,  Harry  Eliot,  could  win  the  smiles  of  Miss 
Grey.  Jack,  nettled  at  the  manner  in  which  Harry  spoke 
and  his  vanity  being  wounded,  replied : 
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"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Harry;  I  will  bet  you  one 
hundred  dollars  that  in  two  weeks  from  to-day  I  will  be 
engaged  to  Miss  Grey,  and  that  in  the  same  time  you  can't 
become  engaged  to  her.  That  is,  of  course,  if  she  is  going 
to  Y.  I  suppose  she  is,  as  she  generally  spends  a  part  of 
every  summer  there." 

"All  right,  Jack,  it's  a  go;  but  what  fellow  is  that  with 
her?     Do  you  know  him?" 

"Yes,  I  have  met  him;  he  is  a  pretty  good  friend  of 
Miss  Grey.  We  can  get  him  to  act  as  stake-holder.  I 
will  introduce  him  at  the  earliest  opportunity." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  train 
rolling  into  Y. 

That  night  after  supper  Jack  introduced  Mr.  Andrews, 
Miss  Grey's  friend,  to  Harry.  The  conditions  of  the  bet 
were  made  known  to  him  and  he  consented  to  act  as  stake- 
holder. To  George  Andrews  it  was  an  immense  joke,  for 
he  thought  more  than  two  might  take  part  in  their  little 
game. 

Before  two  days  had  passed  it  was  talked  by  every  one 
in  the  hotel  that  both  Harry  Eliot  and  Jack  Newton  were 
paying  marked  attention  to  Miss  Grey.  If  Harry  gave  her 
a  complimentary  sail,  Jack  would  be  sure  to  follow  with  a 
german  in  her  honor.  Thus  the  contest  waged  fast  and 
furious.  There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  neither  had 
calculated  on,  and  that  was  the  possibility  of  becoming 
deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Grey.  One  week  from  the  day  of 
their  arrival  each  was  compelled  to  admit  to  himself  that 
he  was  seriously  and  earnestly  in  love  with  her.  They 
both  began  to  realize  that  the  outcome  of  the  contest  did 
not  mean  for  them  simply  the  winning  or  losing  of  a  paltry 
wager,  but  future  happiness. 

Miss  Grey,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  doing  her  part 
admirably,  for  she  made  both  feel  that  he  was  gaining  in 
her  affections  slowly,  but  surely,  while  his  opponent  was 
as  steadily  losing  ground.     Of  course,  as  each  considered 
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his  cause  gaining,  by  just  so  much  he  increased  his  atten- 
tions, until — well,  they  were  not  as  good  friends  as  they 
had  been. 

Each  thought  the  other  was  infernally  anxious  to  win 
that  hundred  dollars.  As  for  George  Andrews,  he  was  as 
inscrutable  as  the  Sphinx  itself.  The  attentions  of  both 
became  more  marked. 

It  was  nearly  two  weeks  from  the  time  the  bet  was  made 
when  Miss  Grey  brought  matters  to  a  climax  by  suddenly 
announcing  her  intention  of  leaving  the  next  day  on  the 
early  morning  train  which  pulled  out  at  five  o'clock.  She 
very  skilfully  arranged  a  tete-a-tete  with  Jack  and  Harry 
for  that  evening.  Both  made  the  best  of  the  opportunity. 
Harry  was  with  her  alone  the  first  part  of  the  evening. 
Without  any  preliminaries  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, 
and  with  much  earnestness  told  her  how  his  future  happi- 
ness depended  on  her  answer.  The  answer  was  not  at  all 
favorable.  She  told  him  she  would  consider  his  proposal 
that  night  and  would  leave  a  note  containing  a  more  defi- 
nite answer.     Harry  left  her,  feeling  that  he  had  lost. 

Jack  fared  no  better,  and  Miss  Grey's  answer  to  him 
was  as  unsatisfactory.  She  was  to  leave  him  a  note  con« 
taining  her  answer.  They  had  been  sitting  on  a  veranda, 
which  was  adjoining  the  ball-room.  As  it  was  getting 
chilly,  they  went  in.  Of  course,  Jack  thought  he  had  lost 
not  only  the  wager,  but  what  was  a  thousand  times  worse, 
the  one  woman  in  all  the  world  whom  he  had  really  and 
truly  loved.  He  thought  Harry  had  won.  The  relations 
existing  between  them  were  not  very  cordial.  It  was  very 
humiliating  for  Jack  to  think  that  he,  striving  for  a  wife, 
had  lost  to  Harry,  who  was  only  trying  to  win  the  wager. 

On  seeing  Harry  the  thought  came  to  him  that  he  might 
be  able  to  find  out  how  matters  stood,  at  the  same  time 
hiding  his  own  feelings.  He  beckoned  to  Harry,  and 
taking  his  arm,  strolled  out  to  where  they  would  be  alone. 
Seeing  that  no  one  was  near,  he  said:  "Harry,  old  man,  I 
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can't  help  but  know,  as  every  one  here  does,  that  you  are 
desperately  in  love  with  Miss  Grey.  I  thought,  of  course, 
at  first,  that  you  were  only  trying  to  win  the  wager.  I 
am  now  convinced  that  you  are  very  much  in  earnest.  As 
for  myself,  I  have  only  been  iiirting,  trying  to  win  the 
wager,  doing  both  simply  for  the  pleasure  to  be  derived. 
So  I  feel  it  my  duty  as  a  friend  to  stop  the  farce  on  my 
part,  and  to  give  you  a  clear  and  unobstructed  road." 

Harry  didn't  seem  very  much  elated  over  this  cheerful 
news,  nor  to  appreciate  to  any  great  extent  the  kindness, 
for  he  only  said  :  "By  Jove !  I  was  about  to  tell  you  the 
same  thing."  So  they  strolled  back,  each  very  much  mys- 
tified. 

Through  the  morning  mail  each  received  a  note,  as  he 
expected.  But  Jack  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  was 
written  to  Harry.     He  determined  to  read  it,  however. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Eliot  : — In  answer  to  your  proposal  of  last  evening,  I  am 
compelled  to  refuse,  as  I  am  to  be  married  to  Mr.  George  Andrews  on  the 
22d  of  next  month.  I  learned  of  your  wager  through  Mr.  Andrews,  and 
the  desire  to  make  it  a  three  cornered  game  is  sufficient  to  explain  my 
conduct  towards  yourself  and  Mr.  Newton. 

Most  sincerely,  Laura  Gret. 

From  the  note  he  received,  which  was  written  to  Jack, 
Harry  derived  the  same  not  very  gratifying  information. 
When  they  compared  notes  that  morning  they  agreed  to 
bury  the  hatchet,  and  each  confessed  that  he  had  been 
outwitted  in  the  "three  cornered  game." 
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J.  A.  SHARP, -        Chief  Editoe. 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Je., Assistant  Editoe. 


With  the  aim  of  encouraging  literary  activity  among 
college  graduates,  The  Century  Magazine  offers  to  give, 
annually,  during  four  successive  years,  three  prizes  of  $250 
each,  open  to  the  competition  of  persons  who  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  any  college  or  university  in 
the  United  States  during  the  commencement  seasons  of 
1897,  1898,  1899,  and  1900. 

1.  $250  for  the  best  metrical  writing  of  not  fewer  than 
fifty  lines. 

2.  $250  for  the  best  essay  in  the  field  of  biography,  his- 
tory, or  literary  criticism,  of  not  fewer  than  four  thousand 
or  more  than  eight  thousand  words. 

3.  $250  for  the  best  story  of  not  fewer  than  four  thousand 
or  more  than  eight  thousand  words. 

On  or  before  June  1  of  the  year  succeeding  graduation, 
competitors  must  submit  type-written  manuscript  to  the 
editor  of  The  Century  Magazine,  marked,  outside  and 
inside,  "For  the  College  Competition,"  signed  by  a  pen- 
name,  and  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author  in  a  separate  sealed  envelop,  which  will  not  be 
opened  until  the  decision  has  been  made.  The  manuscript 
submitted  must  be  the  product  of  literary  work  done  after 
graduation,  and  must  not  have  been  published.  A  circular 
giving  full  details  concerning  the  competition  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  by  The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New 
York. 


Don't  forget  that  the  best  thing  one  can  do  if  one  wishes 
to  enter  the  contest  for  the  Century 's  prizes — and  there  is 
no  reason  why  some  Trinity  men  should  not  enter — is  to 
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get  plenty  of  practice  while  in  college.  The  Archive 
would  be  glad  to  see  a  warm  contest  going  on  now  among 
the  students  that  would  result  in  plenty  of  verse,  essays, 
and  stories  for  its  use.  The  lower-classmen  can  get  some 
good  practice  between  now  and  graduation  if  they  will 
only  make  good  use  of  their  time. 

Interest  in  The  Archive  should  be  sufficient  incentive 
to  work  though.  Why  should  a  fellow  wait  until  he  gets 
to  be  a  Junior  or  Senior  before  he  begins  to  work  for  the 
success  of  his  college  magazine?  Not  a  single  article  has 
been  presented  from  the  Freshman  class  so  far,  only  two 
from  the  Sophomore  class,  and  the  Junior  class  has  not 
done  much  better.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  of  course. 
Now  we  know  that  wails  have  gone  forth  from  the  sanc- 
tums ot  former  editors  about  this  lack  of  interest,  and  no 
doubt  this  will  be  passed  over  by  many  as  a  complaint  that 
is  a  matter  of  course  and  that  will  be  made  every  year. 
Certainly  it  will  so  long  as  there  is  the  cause  for  it  that 
there  is  now.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  worrying  over 
what  we  cannot  help,  and  we  do  not  like  to  complain.  We 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  a  few  remarks  along  this 
line.  Certainly  with  the  excellent  course  in  English  that 
we  have  there  should  be  more  enthusiasm  for  work  of  the 
kind  that  The  Archive  is  trying  to  do.  The  average 
lower- classman  is  just  about  as  much  concerned  about  The 
archive,  though,  as  he  is  about  whether  or  not  Jonah  really 
did  have  that  experience  with  the  whale.  Strike  a  man  on 
baseball  and  he  will  talk  with  enthusiasm  on  that  subject 
all  day,  but  talk  only  a  few  minutes  about  The  Archive, 
its  prospects,  and  the  necessity  of  united  effort,  and  if  you 
get  more  than  monosyllables  for  encouragement  you  may 
hug  yourself  over  the  fact  that  a  brighter  day  is  dawning. 
Not  that  we  would  have  less  enthusiasm  for  baseball.  Not 
a  bit  of  it ;  we  should  be  glad  to  see  more  general  interest 
in  that,  but  interest  in  The  Archive  should  not  lag  so  far 
behind.     Once  more  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
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Senior  class  is  not  running  the  magazine  for  its  own  amuse- 
ment. We  are  getting  fun  out  of  it ;  yes,  but  dear,  dear, 
it's  like  free  grace  (so  far  as  the  student  body  is  concerned) 
— there's  enough  for  all,  and  the  more  who  put  a  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  the  merrier  it  will  be.  The  Archive  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  literary  life  here.  Let  every 
student  who  cares  anything  about  the  college  ask  himself, 
or  herself — for  we  want  the  help  of  the  co-eds  very  much — 
if  it  really  does,  and  if  it  does  not,  let  each  one  resolve  to 
do  his  or  her  best  to  remedy  the  matter.  We  would  not 
have  it  thought  that  we  are  gnashing  our  teeth,  and  imag- 
ining a  vain  thing.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  indifference 
we  do  not  know.  We  do  not  intend  to  call  attention  to 
this  again,  but  it  is  marked  enough  to  deserve  attention. 
There  should  be  a  general  awakening,  evidently. 


There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Congress 
did  the  right  thing  in  appropriating  $175,000  for  the  relief 
of  the  miners  in  the  Klondike  region,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  all  warned  before  they  started  for  the  Klondike. 
Though  their  present  suffering  is  the  result  of  their  own 
greed  and  folly,  it  is  none  the  less  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  humanity,  to  send  them  help.  The  appropria- 
tion is  undoubtedly  not  too  much.  The  fact  that  the 
money  is  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department,  is  a  guaranty  that  all  the  plans  will  be  de- 
signed and  carried  out  in  an*  intelligent  and  practical 
manner.  Of  course,  some  will  say  that  many  of  the  men 
to  whom  relief  is  to  be  sent,  are  themselves  to  blame  for 
their  condition.  This  may  be  said  of  thousands  who  are 
suffering,  but  that  does  not  prevent  the  building  and  en- 
dowment of  hospitals  and  hundreds  of  other  such  agencies. 
Even  if  it  is  not  directly  the  function  of  government  to 
help  men  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  the  mad  rush 
for  wealth,  yet  the  fact  that  they  are  our  brothers  and  are 
destitute,  is  sufficient  ground  for  such  an  appropriation. 
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Examinations  are  over  and  with  the  return  of  spring  the 
athletic  spirit  begins  to  run  high  in  every  college  boys' 
veins.  Base-ball  will  be  the  source  of  recreation,  exercise 
and  amusement  during  the  coming  term.  The  outlook  for 
a  strong  team  is  encouraging.  The  applicants  for  the  team 
are  many,  and  the  practice  so  far  has  been  marked  for  the 
enthusiasm  and  determination  with  which  the  boys  are 
entering  into  it.  A  good  schedule  has  been  arranged, 
which  is  given  elsewhere.  Every  afternoon  the  grounds 
are  crowded  with  boys,  encouraging  those  trying  for  the 
team.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  will  continue  to  in- 
crease. With  such  encouragement  and  the  excellent  ma- 
terial we  have,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  put 
out  a  team  that  will  be  an  honor  to  our  college  and  the 
pride  of  the  students.  We  can  do  it.  We  are  going  to 
do  it,  if  every  player  as  well  as  non-player,  will  do  his 
best.  Those  who  can't  play  can  encourage  those  who  can 
and  we  can  all  contribute  in  some  way  in  putting  out  the 
best  team  we  have  ever  had. 
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Xiterars  IRotes. 

D.  H.  LITTLEJOHN, Manager. 


A  Book  on  "American  Literature." — In  her  preface 
Miss  Bates  says  that  it  is  her  design  to  show  how  essen- 
tially American  literature  has  been  an  outgrowth  of  Amer- 
ican life.  In  this  purpose  she  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful, for  in  her  History  literature  appears,  not  as  a  detached 
form  of  American  development,  but  as  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  National  activity — the  form  most  expressive  of 
National  sentiment,  ideal  and  character.  The  narrative  is 
enlivened  with  critical  studies  of  individual  writers,  which 
are  in  the  main  not  only  interesting  but  sound.  From 
some  of  Miss  Bates's  positions  many  readers  will  dissent. 
They  will  feel,  for  instance,  that  she  has  not  perceived  the 
full  significance  of  Poe.  For  that  matter,  no  historian  of 
our  literature  has  yet  adequately  treated  Poe.  Some 
readers  will  also  feel  that  the  imaginative  quality  in  Sidney 
Lanier  is  not  brought  strongly  enough  into  relief.  No 
book  of  this  kind  will  ever  pass  without  some  qualification 
from  some  readers ;  but  it  may  be  said  that,  whatever  the 
defects  of  this  book  at  a  few  points,  it  is  the  best  account 
of  our  literature  which  has  yet  appeared. — Outlook. 

"William  Blackwood  and  His  Sons,"  Their  Mag- 
azines and  Friends. — We  desire  to  give  the  most  cordial 
welcome  possible  to  these  admirable  and  most  interesting 
volumes.  Mrs.  Oliphant  did  her  work  so  admirably  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this,  her  last  book,  will 
outlive  all  the  rest.  She  had  a  subject  which  she  thor- 
oughly knew,  and  into  which  she  put  all  her  great  powers. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  merely  a  notable  contribution  to  literary  history — 
though  it  is  certainly  that — but  also  that  in  telling  the 
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story  of  the  Blackwoods  it  has  all  the  interest  of  a  novel 
bringing  us  into  contact  with  real  and  powerful  person- 
alities. 

The  difficulty  which  must  embarass  every  reviewer,  is 
the  difficulty  of  riches.  It  is  quite  impossible  even  to 
touch  one-tenth  of  the  subjects,  and  all  we  can  pretend  to 
give  is  a  few  uotes. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  figure  in  these  volumes  is 
that  of  William  Blackwood  himself,  the  founder  of  the 
firm  and  magazine.  He  appears  in  these  papers  as  a 
strong,  sturdy,  shrewd  Scot,  as  a  man  with  a  talent  for 
business,  and  a  perception  for  literary  excellence  which 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  genius.  Every  writer  on 
the  "Blackwood's"  is  confronted  by  the  question,  How 
did  such  a  man  as  Blackwood  permit  the  personalities 
which  appeared  in  the  early  years  of  his  magazine?  We 
do  not  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  For  one  thing, 
Mr.  Blackwood  saw  with  perfect  clearness  that  there  must 
be  life  in  his  magazine  if  it  was  to  live.  He  perceived  also 
that  his  chance  was  to  get  new  writers,  young  men  of  vig- 
orous and  aggressive  personality.  He  found  them  with  a 
vengeance  in  Lockhart  and  Christopher  North. 

When  William  Blackwood  died  the  business  fell  mainly 
into  the  hands  of  his  very  able  and  accomplished  son, 
John  Blackwood.  Mr.  Blackwood  was  a  critic  of  the  first 
mark,  and  steadfastly  carried  forward  the  various  enter- 
prises of  the  house.  His  great  discovery  was  George 
Eliot,  whose  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life"  was  published  in 
the  magazine. 

The  great  surprise  of  the  book  to  students  of  literary 
history,  will  be  that  so  little  is  made  of  Ay  town.  How- 
ever, these  subjects  must  be  let  alone.  We  have  had  a 
book  which  cannot  be  criticised,  a  book  which  we  can  only 
give  thanks  for,  a  book  of  books.  If  the  next  volume  is 
half  as  well  done  there  will  be  no  reason  for  complaint. 
— Bookman. 
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"Some  Questions  of  Good  English  Examined  in 
Controversies  with  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall." — The 
real  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  discussion  of  the 
broader  question  as  to  the  purity  of  our  American  speech. 
Dr.  Hall  says  that  it  is  a  dialect,  that  the  '  'phraseology  of 
nearly  all  our  recent  popular  authors  is  tarnished  with 
vulgarisms,  imported  and  indigenous,  at  which  a  culti- 
vated taste  cannot  but  revolt."  He  further  asserts  that 
the  written  style  of  the  great  body  of  our  fellow  country- 
men is  conspicuous  almost  in  like  degree  "for  slovenliness, 
want  of  lucidity,  breach  of  established  idiom,  faulty 
grammar,  and  needless  'Americanism, '  general  or  sectional. ' ' 
This  charge  he  seemingly  substantiates  by  liberal  citations 
from  a  badly  written  American  text-book  by  an  author  of 
some  reputation.  Mr.  Williams  appropriately  retorts  by 
showing  that  most  of  the  locutions  mentioned  are  frequent 
also  in  British  writers.  The  matter  resolves  itself,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  this  discussion  goes,  into  a  mere  question  of 
taste.  To  take  a  typical  instance,  the  use  of  "only"  for 
'  'but' '  is  certainly  current,  intelligible,  and  without  a  taint 
of  illiteracy  or  vulgarity.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sanctioned 
locution.  Indeed,  the  less  that  is  publicly  said  in  condem- 
nation of  any  usage  that  has  once  become  really  current 
among  all  kinds  of  people,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 
Let  it  live  its  life ;  whether  that  will  be  long  or  short  only 
time  and  chance  can  determine. — Extract  from  Bookman. 

"Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors."  By  John 
Fiske.  It  is  little  less  than  a  sin  against  the  public  that 
Mr.  Fiske  should  have  allowed  lecturing  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  schoolbook  to  debar  so  long  the  appearance  of 
this  work,  which,  the  author  tells  us,  was  begun  in  1882. 
Great  breadth  and  fairness  characterize  the  volumes  before 
us.  We  anticipate  for  them  great  popularity  in  the  South. 
And  they  will  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  most 
generous  reception  that  can  be  accorded  them. — Methodist 
Review. 
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Mr.  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  seems  to  suit  the  literary  wants 
of  a  vast  number  of  Americans.  For  several  months 
"Quo  Vadis"  has  headed  the  list  of  "best  selling  books" 
in  this  country  .  .  .  Moreover  there  has  been  put  upon 
the  market  at  least  nine  other  volumes  by  the  famous  Pole, 
including  "Hania,"  "With  Fire  and  Sword,"  "The 
Deluge,"  "Children  of  the  Soil,"  etc.  The  latest  of  these 
is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  "Let  Us  Follow  Him," 
taking  name  from  the  initial  tale  of  the  noble  Roman  lady 
who  is  cured  of  a  "cruel  and  unknown  disease"  by  being 
present  at  Christ's  crucifixion.  Without  the  slightest 
desire  to  impute  irreverence  to  the  author,  it  must  be  said 
that  so  far  from  improving  upon  the  biblical  account,  his 
description  of  that  scene  seems  utterly  trivial  and  unneces- 
sary ;  indeed,  the  whole  story  is  weak  and  commonplace — 
the  last  qualities  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a  volume  over 
his  name  had  not  we  had  so  many  doleful  examples  of  the 
results  which  attend  the  efforts  to  supply  the  public 
demand  for  "more"  from  a  popular  author. — Review  of 
Reviews. 

"The  Outlaws  of  the  Maeches." — There  is  no  end  to 
the  historical  novel.  Scotch  history  of  three  hundred 
years  ago  is  the  background  which  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton 
has  chosen  for  "The  Outlaws  of  the  Marches,"  and  an 
increase  of  reality  and  verisimilitude  is  obtained  by  illus- 
trating the  book  with  photographs  of  the  places  described. 
Real  photographs  and  a  "glossary"  which  informs  us  that 
"cuttie"  means  "a  short  girl"  and  that  for  "kailyard" 
the  English  reader  should  substitute  "kitchen  garden"  are 
somewhat  heavy  burdens  for  a  romance  still  rather  dizzy 
from  a  long  swoon.  His  lordship  tells  of  the  wild  days 
when  the  bloody  feuds  of  the  Armstrongs  and  the  Elliotts 
kept  the  Middle  Marches  in  an  uproar.  Plenty  of  fighting, 
plenty  of  love-making,  perils  passed,  and  a  retrospect  of 
forty  happy  years  with  Joan  to  leave  a  sweet  taste  in  the 
reader's  mouth — the  tale  does  not  violate  any  of  the 
traditions  of  its  class. — Review  of  Reviews. 
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Ebitor's  liable. 

B.  R.  CRAVEN, Manager. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Vassar  Miscellany,  "The 
Influence  of  Goethe  upon  Carlyle"  possesses  those  qualities 
which  give  an  article  of  this  kind  real  value.  It  is  well 
developed,  interesting  and  written  in  a  good  critical  style. 
The  writer  goes  into  the  deeper  forces  of  the  natures  of 
these  men  to  find  an  explanation  of  this  influence  exerted 
by  Goethe  upon  Carlyle.  "A  Fellow's  Forgetting"  is  the 
story  of  a  disgraced  son  sent  West  to  spend  some  years 
until  the  family  name  was  restored,  but  whose  successful 
career  soon  won  his  father's  affection  and  the  hand  of  an 
admirer.  Another  story  "A  Camera  and  a  Baby"  ends  in 
a  pleasing  way. 

In  looking  over  the  contents  of  the  William  and  Mary 
College  Monthly  we  find  quite  a  diversity  of  reading  matter, 
most  of  which  is  very  good.  It  is  very  evenly  balanced  as 
to  its  contents  having  a  proportionate  amount  of  solid 
reading  matter  and  matter  written  in  lighter  vein.  The 
desire  to  make  contributions  of  such  a  length  that  they  will 
not  be  boring  is  very  commendable  but  there  is  danger  of 
carrying  it  to  the  other  extreme  by  leaving  the  impression 
of  abruptness  and  not  developing  any  one  point  to  some 
degree  of  perfection. 

The  Emory  Phoenix  of  last  month  contains  several  prize 
stories  which  are  quite  good  as  stories,  though  they  are 
not  without  faults.  "Separation"  is  the  leading  one  and 
is  beyond  doubt  the  best  one.  The  author  of  "A  Very 
Modern  Story"  enters  into  the  plot  at  intervals  to  give  his 
readers  some  explanation,  when  this  should  be  woven  into 
the  story  itself  without  any  interruption.     As  an  outline 
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of  the  play  of  Shakespeare.  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is  a 
success,  and  as  such  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  "Med- 
itation" is  a  poem  which  breathes  of  a  purety  of  feeling 
and  thought. 

The  January  number  of  the  Hampden- Sydney  Magazine 
is  not  a  bad  one.  It  is  some  larger  than  it  has  been  here- 
tofore and  has  not  suffered  from  the  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  its  matter.  '  'Love  Dieth, ' '  a  poem,  is  above  the  average 
college  poem,  and  reflects  credit  upon  its  author.  "Treat- 
ing Him  Right,"  but  for  a  dozen  lines  now  and  then  of 
Sophmoric  nature  painting,  is  a  well  written  article. 
Among  several  other  interesting  articles  is  a  sketch  of  the 
"Home  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte, "  which  certainly  deserves 
mention,  and  is  well  worth  reading,  both  for  its  style  and 
the  information  it  contains. 

"E  Purgatorio"  and  "A  Vision  Between"  in  the  Amhurst 
Lit,  are  stories  of  excellent  quality.  The  descriptions  of 
the  city  as  seen  through  the  latter  are  brought  into  the  story 
with  such  skill  that  it  is  vividly  kept  before  the  mind  till 
the  end,  and  the  interest  is  never  lost. 

LOVE  DIETH. 

Come  friend  and  fill  the  glass  again 

The  night  is  all  before  ns, 
And  redder  wine  than  Bacchas  drank 

Shall  shed  its  influence  o'er  us. 
For  thou  and  I  have  learned  ere  this 

To  laugh  at  Cupid's  favor, 
And  scorn  to  bend  before  him  when 

His  fickler  fancies  waver. 

What  though  gray  hairs  are  coming  now 

Where  golden  ones  did  glimmer, 
We'll  drink  to  things  of  yesterday 

And  let  today  grow  dimmer; 
Our  hearts  are  still  as  warm  as  when, 

Its  rim  bound  round  with  flowers, 
We  tossed  the  cup  of  pleasure  off 

Nor  thought  upon  the  morrows. 
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Back  roll  the  portals  of  the  past, 

The  grave-yard  of  to-morrow, 
The  morning-star  of  Love  is  now 

The  evening  star  of  sorrow. 
So  Love  lies  dead ;  and  we'll  waste  no  tears ; 

The  death -kies  has  been  given, 
And  'twere  a  bootless  task  to  try 

To  kiss  it  into  living. 

Then  fill  the  glass  again,  for  see 

How  dark  the  night  is  turning, 
And  we  will  drink  to  fair  Love's  death 

And  keep  our  friendship  burning. 
This  wine  shall  be  our  Lethe's  stream, 

The  Past  from  memory  blotting, 
For  Love  like  all  things  else  must  live, 

And  die— and  be  forgotten. 

—Hampden-Sydney  Magazine. 

BALLADE  OF  PEACEFUL  DEFEAT. 

"  I  am  so  old— good-night,  Babette — " 

— Austin  Dobson. 

Our  day  dawned  bright ;  the  primrose  way 

Before  us  lay  invitingly, 
And  life  seemed  one  long  summer  day, — 

Beyond  the  day  we  could  not  see. 

I  would  that  I  could  set  thee  free 

In  sunny  long  ago, — and  yet 
The  path  has  lost  its  charm  for  me, 

2"  am  so  old — good-night,  Babette. 

The  primrose  faded  into  gray ; 

We  lived  our  love  and  naught  cared  we, 
Nor  thought  to  bid  the  moment  stay 

So  sure  its  fellow  seemed  to  be. 

Life  is  no  more  an  ecstacy, 
For  love  is  lost  in  vain  regret ; 

Age  grants  us  but  tranquility. 
lam  so  old — good-night,  Babette. 

The  sunny  summer  sped  away 

And  autumn's  crimson  brilliancy. 
December  follows  hard  on  May, 

And  rest  replaces  revelry. 

The  fog  drifts  shoreward  from  the  sea. 
Kissing  the  waving  dune-grass  wet, 

And  time  demands  his  fatal  fee, 
lam  so  old — good-night,  Babette. 
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l'envoi. 

Dear,  once  for  us  the  skies  were  gay, 

And  now  when  win'try  clonds  are  met, 
Old  age  its  willing  debt  must  pay. 

lam  so  old — good-night,  Babette. 

— Yale  Courant. 

A  BACHELOR  DREAMER. 

He  sits  alone  within  his  room, 

And  gazes  at  the  dying  fire, 
Whose  fitful  flame  bears  through  the  gloom 

The  burden  of  his  heart's  desire. 
Sometimes  he  starts,  as  if  is  heard 

A  woman's  footstep  on  the  stair — 
'Twas  but  the  crackling  board  that  stirred ; 

Unless  a  spirit  linger'd  there, 
But  often  as  the  smoke  wreaths  rise, 

Sad  fancy  comes  with  all  her  brood ; 
He  sees  a  face  whose  dreamy  eyes 

Rebuke  him  for  his  solitude. 
A  woman '8  garment  rustles  low, 

His  name  is  murmur'd  by  wan  lips ; 
Soft  fingers  touch  his  wearied  brow 

And  in  his  own  a  small  hand  slips. 
Thus  sits  he  lost  in  wistful  dreams 

Of  what  the  past  can  never  be, 
And  all  his  lonely  musing  seems 

Lit  up  by  fairy  phantasy. 

— Georgetown  Journal. 

'TIS  FOLLY  TO  BE  WISE. 

You  wore  them  clustering  on  your  breast 

My  gift  the  violets  blue, 
Two  blossoms  fell ;  I  kept  them,  pressed, 

In  memory  of  you. 

I  found  them  in  an  old  worn  book, 

The  violets  crisp  and  dried ; 
And  dreaming  of  those  days  of  bliss, 

Those  foolish  days,  I  sighed. 

Would  that  I  were  a  fool  again, 

And  you  my  folly's  prize ! 
Alas '  how  vain  my  longing,  since 

We've  foolishly  waxed  wise. 

— Columbia  Lit. 
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College  IRotes. 

R.  T.  POOLE, Manager. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Card  spent  several  days  with  his  brother  just 
before  examinations  began. 

Prof.  R.  L.  Flowers'  new  residence,  on  the  elevation  back 
of  the  Grand  Stand,  adds  much  to  the  Park. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Wagstaff,  a  student  at  Chapel  Hill,  visited 
friends  at  the  College  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Rev.  Mr.  McCracken,  pastor  of  the  Durham  Circuit, 
visited  the  College  and  conducted  Chapel  services  one 
morning  last  week. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Cole,  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Durham,  has 
visited  quite  a  number  of  the  students  within  the  last  few 
weeks. 

Quite  a  number  of  new  students  have  entered  since 
Xmas.  Also  two  of  our  old  boys  have  come  back  to  cast 
their  lots  with  the  class  of  '98. 

Messrs.  Bynum  and  Curtis,  two  of  our  old  boys,  visited 
the  Park  a  few  Sundays  ago.  "Duckey"  has  a  position 
with  a  mercantile  firm  in  Raleigh,  and  "Zeb"  is  studying 
law  at  the  University. 

The  intermediate  examinations  closed  January  31.  As 
examinations  are  a  ''necessary  evil"  we  think,  in  the  main, 
it  a  great  deal  better,  for  the  students,  to  hold  them  in 
January  than  December.  It  more  nearly  divides  the  term 
and  makes  the  spring  examinations  easier.  February  1 
was  given  for  holiday  and  was  appreciated  very  much  by 
the  students. 

The  baseball  prospects  for  this  spring  are  very  bright. 
Several  of  last  year's  team  are  back.     Chambers,  Crawford, 
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and  Weaver  will  make  an  exceptional  battery.  Johnston 
at  second  and  Card  and  North  in  the  field  will  add  greatly 
to  the  strength  of  our  team.  Among  the  new  men  Ander- 
son, Nicholson,  Giles,  Bohanan  and  Vaughan  are  promising 
material.  Captain  Crawford,  who  has  been  of  invaluable 
service  to  our  team  in  the  past,  is  very  hopeful  and  believes 
he  can  win  many  victories  this  spring.  We  give  a  part  of 
the  schedule  for  this  spring :  March  19,  William  Bingham 
at  Durham ;  March  23,  Chapel  Hill  at  Chapel  Hill ;  March 
26,  Wake  Forest  at  Durham;  April  2,  Guilford  at  Dur- 
ham; April  4,  Guilford  at  Durham;  April  12,  Johns 
Hopkins  at  Durham;  April  15,  Wake  Forest  at  Wake 
Forest;  April  22,  Chapel  Hill  at  Durham.  Several  other 
dates  are  being  arranged  for  at  present,  making  in  all  about 
fifteen. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Clegg,  class  '96,  is  teaching  at  Wardlow,  N.  C. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Fink,  class  '88,  is  teaching  at  Fernandina, 
Florida. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Totten,  class  '97,  is  teaching  at  Kernersville, 
N.  C. 

Mr.  Shipp^  Webb,  class  '96,  is  teaching  at  Rich  Square, 
N.  C. 

Mr.  G.  O.  Greene,  class  '97,  is  principal  of  Burlington 
Academy,  at  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Pat.  Isley,  class  '97.  is  taking  a  medical  course  at 
Vanderbilt  University. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Edwards,  class  '54,  one  of  Trinity's  oldest 
Alumni,  is  farming  at  Hookerton,  N.  C. 

Mr.  P.  V.  Anderson,  class  '97,  is  principal  of  Wilson 
Graded  School,  at  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hill,  who  was  a  member  of  class  of  '98,  is 
assistant  editor  of  the  Herald- Dispatch  at  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Terry,  class  '72,  is  a  successful  lawyer  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  Mr.  Terry  has  served  two  terms  in 
Congress  from  that  State. 
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Mr.  D.  D.  Bruton,  a  former  Trinity  student,  has  recently 
moved  to  West  Florida,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  turpen- 
tine business. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Smoot,  class  '95,  is  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Vanderbilt.  Mr.  Smoot  was  Headmaster  of  Trinity  High 
School  during  two  sessions  after  his  graduation. 

Mr.  B.  Gr.  Marsh,  valedictorian  class  '84,  is  still  at  work 
in  the  Missionary  fields  of  Mexico.  He  is,  and  has  been 
for  several  years,  president  of  an  educational  institution 
there. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Fitzgerald,  class  '95,  was  recently  sent  as  a 
Missionary  to  Mexico.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  much  interested 
in  the  Missionary  cause  while  in  College,  and  his  many 
friends  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  early  appointment. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Mitchell,  class  '90,  who  filled  a  chair  in  one 
of  the  California  colleges  for  some  time  and  is  now  teaching 
in  San  Francisco,  was  married  last  December.  The 
Archive  extends  congratulations  and  wishes  him  con- 
tinued success  in  the  far  West. 

One  of  the  most  pleasaat  incidents  of  the  past  week 
reported  to  us  was  the  reunion  of  the  old  Trinity  boys  at 
the  pleasant  home  of  James  T.  Legrande,  Esq.,  himself  one 
of  the  boys.  Judge  Allen  was  the  guest  of  honor,  and 
among  the  number  which  constituted  that  chosen  band  of 
friends  were  all  the  Trinity  boys  who  were  students  and 
classmates.  There  were  judges,  ex-congressmen,  presi- 
dents of  factories,  bank  directors,  farmers,  merchants,  and 
last,  but  not  least  of  all,  jolly  old  bachelors.  The  days 
from  1868  to  1874  were  lived  over,  and  men  became  boys 
again.  What  must  have  been  Mr.  Legrande's  pleasure  at 
having  such  genial  visitors  and  their  delight  at  sharing  the 
hospitality  and  pleasant  society  of  this  excellent  family. 
No  doubt  the  silent,  involuntary  of  each  one  was,  When 
shall  we  meet  again  ? — Rockingham  Rocket. 
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L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr.,       -       - Manager. 

Men  possessed  with  an  idea  cannot  be  reasoned  with. — 
Fronde. 

Perfect  ignorance  is  quiet ;  perfect  knowledge  is  quiet — 
not  so  the  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. — Carlyle. 

One  part  of  the  scheme  of  living  is  to  learn  just  what 
our  responsibility  is  and  to  let  other  people's  alone. — 
Harriett  Beecher  Stowe. 

The  devotional  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  conducted 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  16,  by  Mr.  Barnhardt;  on 
January  23,  by  Mr.  Humber. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movement  is  rapidly  growing  through- 
out our  country.  It  is  an  important  factor  in  every  college 
to-day.  It  is  making  rapid  strides  among  the  cities.  Mr. 
Henry  Rosenberg  gave  $65,000  to  erect  a  building  for  the 
Gralveston,  Texas,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Association  on  January  1. 
Many  such  gifts  are  being  given  all  over  the  country. 
This  is  certainly  a  movement  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Grod,  and  one  that  we  should  support  and 
encourage. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  State  Convention  will  meet  this  year  in 
Asheville.  The  programme  will  be  a  good  one  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  of  the  college  and  city  Associations  will 
be  represented.  Reduced  rates  will  be  given  on  the  rail- 
roads and  the  trip  over  the  mountain  to  Asheville  is  alone 
worth  the  ticket.  Our  Association  will  be  represented  as 
usual. 
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We  were  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Johnston, 
president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  with  us  on  Sunday,  January  9th,  and  to  conduct 
our  devotional  services  on  Sunday  afternoon.  It  is  a  great 
help  to  College  Associations  to  have  members  of  other 
Associations  to  visit  us,  and  we  hope  to  arrange  for  more 
of  it  in  the  future. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Mathews  spent  a  day  at  Trinity  during  Jan- 
uary. He  is  one  of  the  International  secretaries,  and  is 
traveling  through  the  Southern  Colleges  in  interest  of  the 
great  missionary  gathering  that  will  convene  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  February  23-28.  It  will  probably  be  the  greatest 
missionary  gathering  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  the 
third  gathering  of  the  student  volunteer  movement.  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  1,500  delegates  in  attendance 
from  900  colleges,  universities  and  seminaries,  besides  fifty 
editors  of  daily  and  religious  newspapers,  and  sixty  secre- 
taries of  missionary  boards  and  many  professors  of  church 
history  in  universities  and  theological  seminaries.  These 
gatherings  are  held  every  four  years,  giving  a  student  an 
opportunity  to  attend  during  his  college  course.  This  is 
an  opportunity  of  a  life- time.  Our  Association  sent  a  del- 
egate to  the  last  gathering  and  has  received  much  good 
from  it.  We  are  going  to  try  to  send  two  this  time,  and 
hope  to  obtain  much  larger  results  from  this  effort.  Let  us 
remember  those  who  go,  and  pray  that  they  may  receive 
much  and  be  able  to  give  it  to  us  on  their  return. 
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♦  We  greet  you  !     We  welcome  you  !     We  ar^  glad  to  see  you  ♦• 

♦  back  at  your  old  places.     We  have  a  word  of'swelcorhe  for  the  ♦ 
%  "First-class-men"  also,  and  as  the  chairman  %i  your  trustees 
1  said,  "If  there  is  any  word  that  expresses  more%an  welcome^ 
£  just  consider  that  we  use  it. "                                    ~  -:  =      . 

♦  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  make  our  store 

♦  your  headquarters  when  down  town.     When  you  need  any- 

♦  thing  in  our  line,  we'll  be  only  too  glad  to  serve  you  well 
%  and  true. 

%  Mr.  Percy  Reade,  of  the  College,  is  with  us,  and  will  look 

\  closely  after  the  interests  of  the  Trinity  boys. 

5  )W"  Special  Prices  to  Trinity  Boys. 
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ROBERT  HENRY'S  NARRATIVE.* 

BY   ROBERT  HENRY. 

I  will  proceed  to  point  out  and  correct  some  of  the  errors 
in  Wheeler's  History  of  North  Carolina,  so  far  as  respects  the 
transactions  of  Cornwallis  crossing  Cowan's  Ford,  on  Catawba 
River,  the  ist  of  February,  1781.  Then  I  will  give  my  own 
version  of  that  transaction;  then  I  will  give  the  common 
report  of  the  transaction  shortly  after  it  happened. 

Wheeler's  History  pp.  2$2- 2>?>'-  "Here" (meaning  at  Cowan's 
Ford)   "about   six  hundred  militia  under  General  Davidson 

*Robert  Henry,  the  author  of  this  manuscript,  was  born  in  Tryon  (now 
Lincoln)  county,  February  10,  1765.  He  went  to  a  medical  and  law  school 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  after  being  there  three  years  he  settled  in 
Buncombe  county,  N.  C,  being  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  county. 
He  wrote  this  manuscript  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  The  original  manu- 
script is  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Wm.  L.  Henry,  of  Buncombe  county. 
We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  D.  Schenck,  of  Greensboro,  for  the  copy  from 
which  this  was  taken.  That  copy  has  since  been  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
the  Greensboro  Female  College. 
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were  posted,  and  a  slight  skirmish  occurred.  A  British  Col- 
onel (Hall)  and  three  privates  were  killed,  and  thirty-six 
wounded." 

If  we  take  this  account  to  be  true,  we  must  conclude  that 
their  militia  were  very  bad  marksmen,  for  they  had  time  to 
have  fired  five  rounds  each,  which  would  have  been  three 
thousand  single  shots,  at  distances  varying  from  fifty  yards  to 
less  than  twenty  yards,  over  a  naked  sheet  of  water;  that  their 
enemy  was  not  obscured  by  smoke,  being  in  water  above  the 
waist-band,  and  hanging  together  by  their  muskets;  that  not 
a  single  gun  was  fired  by  them  whilst  in  the  water. 

This  story,  if  it  bears  telling,  cannot  be  accredited  to  be 
true,  that  in  firing  three  thousand  shots  they  only  killed  four, 
including  Colonel  Hall,  and  wounded  thirty-six.  The  story 
appears  further  increditable  from  this — that  in  common  battles 
on  land,  there  are  as  many,  and  often  more,  men  killed  than 
wounded  where  the  whole  force  from  head  to  foot  is  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  opposite  party.  In  the  present  case  the 
body,  from  the  waist-band  to  the  top  of  the  head,  was  exposed 
— for  all  below  was  under  water  and  secure  from  lead. 
Wounds  in  the  upper  part  (of  the  body)  are  doubly  as  apt  to 
kill  as  those  in  the  lower  extremities,  from  the  waist-band 
downward;  hence  we  would  expect  double  as  many  killed  on 
this  occasion  as  wounded — but  the  reverse  is  told,  that  only 
four  were  killed,  including  Colonel  Hall,  and  thirty-six 
wounded. 

A  further  mistake  may  be  noticed.  The  account  states  that 
Davidson  had  six  hundred  militia,  whereas  he  had  only  three 
hundred.  The  whole  of  this  quotation  should  pass  for 
nothing. 

The  next  error  that  I  will  notice  is  on  page  235  of  Wheeler's 
History,  which  I  quote:  "Soon  after  the  action  commenced" 
(meaning  at  Cowan's  Ford)  "General  William  Davidson  was 
killed,  greatly  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  talented, 
brave  and  generous  officer."  The  true  statement  is  this: 
Davidson  was  killed  by  the  first  gun  that  was  fired  on  the 
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British  side  on  that  occasion,  for  they  did  not  fire  a  gun  whilst 
in  the  river;  and  the  gun  that  killed  him  was  fired  at  the 
water's  edge  on  the  Mecklenburg  side:  and  if  Davidson's 
clothes  had  been  examined,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  shown  the  mark  of  powder.  The  whole  of  the  Ameri- 
cans had  left  their  stands  or  posts  at  the  water's  edge  and 
judiciously  fled,  lest  the  British  might  hem  them  in  by  the 
river;  and  utter  silence  prevailed — not  a  gun  firing  on  either 
side;  silence  was  first  broken  by  the  report  of  the  gun  that 
killed  Davidson. 

A  further  quotation  from  the  same  page:  "The  company 
commanded  by  General  Graham  was  the  first  to  commence 
the  attack"  (at  Cowan's  Ford)  "on  the  British  as  they  advanced 
through  the  river,  which  was  resolutely  continued  until 
they  reached  the  bank,  loaded  their  arms,  and  commenced  a 
heavy  fire  upon  his  men,  two  of  whom  were  killed."  The 
whole  of  this  is  a  gratuitous  statement,  for  General  Graham 
was  not  there — nor  was  there  either  officer  or  private  killed 
at  that  place  except  General  Davidson;  nor  was  there  any  one 
wounded  there  except  Robert  Beatty,  who  afterwards  died  of 
the  wound.  General  Graham  and  his  company  may  have 
been  at  Davidson's  camp,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Ford,  and  two  of  his  men  might  have  been  killed  there,  if 
they  were  too  tardy  in  making  their  escape  before  the  British 
arrived  there. 

Another  quotation  from  Wheeler's  History,  p.  264:  "At 
day-break  the  British  army  under  Cornwallis,  on  the  1st  Feb- 
ruary, 1781,  entered  the  waters  of  the  Catawba,  then  swollen 
by  heavy  rains,  at  Cowan's  Ford.  The  morning  was  dark 
and  rainy.  The  light  infantry  under  Colonel  Hall  entered 
first,  followed  by  the  grenadiers,  and  the  battalions.  The 
piquet  of  General  Davidson  challenged  the  enemy;  receiving 
no  reply  the  guard  fired.  This  turned  out  the  whole  force  of 
Davidson,  who  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  the  bank."  Ob- 
serve the  morning  was  dark  but  not  rainy.  Davidson's  army 
was  stationed  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Ford,  and  did 
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not  fire  a  gun  at  the  British  whilst  in  the  river,  nor  after  they 
came  across;  all  the  firing  by  the  American  side  in  the  river 
and  on  the  bank  was  done  by  the  guard. 

Now,  I  will  give  my  own  version  of  the  transaction  of  Corn- 
wallis'  crossing  Catawba  River  at  Cowan's  Ford,  ist  Feb- 
ruary, 1 781.  Robert  Beatty,  a  lame  man,  had  taken  up  a 
school  near  the  Tuckaseedga  Ford,  and  had  taught  two  days, 
and  was  teaching  the  third,  when  news  came  to  the  school- 
house  that  Cornwallis  was  camped  at  Forney's,  about  seven 
miles  from  the  school-house;  that  Tarleton  was  ranging 
through  the  country  catching  Whig  boys  to  make  musicians 
of  them  in  the  British  army.  The  master  instantly  dismissed 
the  scholars,  directing  them  to  go  home  and  spread  the  news, 
and  retired  himself.  I  went  home,  and  that  night  Moses 
Starret,  Alexander  Starret,  George  Gillespie,  Robert  Gillespie 
and  Charles  Rutledge  came  to  my  father's.  We  lay  out  that 
night,  and  shortly  before  day-light  my  brother,  Joseph  Henry, 
who  had  left  the  army  to  give  the  news,  and  had  crossed  Catawba 
at  John  Beattie's  in  a  canoe;  and  when  he  left  the  army,  it  was 
expected  that  Cornwallis  would  cross  the  river  at  Tuckaseedga 
Ford.  Early  in  the  morning  this  company  crossed  the  river  at 
Beattie's,  about  two  miles  below  Tuckaseedga  Ford,  when  we 
hid  our  canoe,  staid  some  time  at  Beattie's — then  went  up 
to  the  Tuckaseedga  Ford,  and  the  army  was  at  Cowan's  Ford, 
we  went  up  the  river  to  John  Nighten's,  who  treated  us  well 
by  giving  us  potatoes  to  roast,  and  some  whiskey  to  drink. 
We  became  noisy  and  mischievous.  Nighten  said  we  should 
not  have  any  more  whiskey.  I  proposed  to  go  to  the  camp 
at  the  Ford,  if  any  one  would  let  me  have  a  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion. My  brother  said  he  would  give  me  his ;  Charles  Rutledge 
proposed  also  to  accompany  me  if  he  had  a  gun  and  amunition; 
when  Moses  Starret  gave  him  his  gun.  When  about  to  start, 
I  gave  Nighten  a  hundred  dollar  Continental  bill  for  a  pint 
of  whiskey.  My  brother  gave  another  bill  of  the  same  size 
for  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  We  dispatched  the  whiskey. 
Being  thus  equipped,  we  went  to  the  Ford,  which  was  about 
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a  mile  and  a  half.  When  we  arrived,  the  guard  that  was 
there,  thirty  in  number,  made  us  welcome  ;  the  officer  of  the 
guard  told  us  that  Cornwallis  would  certainly  attempt  to  cross 
that  night  or  early  in  the  morning  ;  that  each  one  of  the  guard 
had  picked  their  stands  to  annoy  the  British  as  they  crossed, 
so  that  when  the  alarm  was  given  they  would  not  be  crowded, 
or  be  in  each  other's  way — and  said  we  must  choose  our  stands. 
He  accompanied  us — Charles  Rutledge  chose  the  uppermost 
stand,  and  I  chose  the  lowest,  next  the  getting  out  place  of 
the  Ford  ;  the  officer  observed  that  he  considered  that  David- 
son had  done  wrong,  for  that  the  army  should  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  the  Ford — instead  of  which  it  was  encamped  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  off,  and  that  some  person  acquainted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Forney  should  watch  the  movements  of  Corn- 
wallis' army,  and  immediately  when  they  would  attempt  to 
march,  to  hasten  to  the  river  and  give  the  alarm  ;  then  that 
Davidson's  army  might  be  in  readiness  to  receive  them;  the 
river  being  in  the  situation  that  it  was  then  in,  and  the  army 
thus  prepared  to  receive  them,  said  that  Cornwallis  and  a  mill- 
ion ot  men  could  not  cross  without  cannon  as  long  as  our  am- 
munition would  last.  This  I  thought  was  a  large  expression  ; 
but  since  I  think  he  was  correct.  He  mentioned  to  each  man 
of  the  guard  to  go  to  his  stand  again  and  examine  it,  so  that 
when  the  alarm  was  given,  that  there  should  be  no  mistakes 
then  made.  I  went  to  mine,  and  was  well  pleased  with  it — 
for  in  shooting,  if  I  would  miss  my  first  aim,  my  lead  would 
range  along  the  British  army  obliquely  and  still  do  damage, 
and  that  I  could  stand  it  until  the  British  would  come  to  a 
place  the  water  was  rippling  over  a  rock,  then  it  would  be 
time  to  run  away.  I  remember  I  looked  over  the  guard  to  see 
if  there  was  any  person  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and 
found  none  but  Joel  Jetton,  and  my  lame  school-master, 
Robert  Beatty,  with  my  comrade,  Charles  Rutledge. 

Gen.  Joseph  Graham's  name  is  mentioned  by  Wheeler.  I 
was  acquainted  with  him  ;  but  he  was  not  there.  Shortly 
after  dark  a  man  across  the  river  hooted  like  an  owl,  and  was 
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answered  ;  a  man  went  to  a  canoe  some  distance  off,  and 
brought  word  from  him  that  all  was  silent  in  the  British 
camp.  The  guards  all  lay  down  with  their  guns  in  their 
arms,  and  all  were  sound  asleep  at  daybreak,  except  Joel  Jet- 
ton, who  discovered  the  noise  of  horses  in  deep  water.  The 
British  pilot,  Dick  Beal,  being  deceived  by  our  fires,  had  led 
them  into  swimming  water.  Jetton  ran  to  the  Ford.  The 
sentry  being  sound  asleep,  Jetton  kicked  him  into  the  river, 
endeavored  to  fire  his  gun,  but  it  was  wet.  Having  discov- 
ered the  army,  ran  to  our  fires,  having  a  fine  voice,  cried 
"The  British!  the  British!  "  and  fired  a  gun — then  each  man 
ran  to  his  stand;  when  I  got  to  my  stand  I  saw  them  red, 
but  thought  from  loss  of  sleep  my  eyes  might  be  mistaken, 
threw  water  into  them;  by  the  time  I  was  ready  to  fire,  the 
rest  of  the  guard  fired.  I  then  heard  the  British  splashing 
and  making  a  noise  as  if  drowning.  I  fired,  and  continued  fir- 
ing until  I  saw  that  one  on  horseback  had  passed  my  rock  in 
the  river,  and  saw  that  it  was  Dick  Beal  moving  his  gun  from 
his  shoulder,  I  expected  to  shoot  me.  I  ran  with  all  speed 
up  the  bank,  and  when  at  the  top  of  it,  William  Polk's  horse 
breasted  me,  and  General  Davidson's  horse,  about  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  before  Polk's  horse,  and  near  to  the  water's  edge. 
All  being  silent  on  both  sides,  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  at 
the  water's  edge,  being  the  first  gun  fired  on  the  British  side, 
and  which  I  thought  Dick  Beal  had  fired  at  me.  That  mo- 
ment Polk  wheeled  his  horse  and  cried,  "Fire  away,  boys; 
there  is  help  at  hand!"  Turning  my  eye  round,  designing 
to  run  away,  I  saw  my  lame  school-master,  Beatty,  loading 
his  gun  by  a  tree;  I  thought  I  could  stand  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  commenced  loading.  Beatty  fired,  then  I  fired, 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  British  being  just  above  the 
bank;  they  made  no  return  fire;  silence  still  prevailed.  Iob- 
served  Beatty  loading  again;  I  ran  down  another  load;  when 
he  fired  he  cried,  "It's  time  to  run,  Bob."  I  looked  past  my 
tree,  and  saw  their  guns  lowered,  and  then  straightened  my- 
self behind  my  tree.  They  fired  and  knocked  off  some  bark 
from  my  tree. 
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In  the  meantime  Beatty  had  turned  from  his  tree,  and  a 
bullet  hit  him  in  the  hip  and  broke  the  upper  end  of  hi  .thigh 
bone;  he  fell,  still  hallowing  for  me  to  run.  I  then  ran  at 
the  top  of  my  speed  about  one  hundred  yards,  when  the 
thought  struck  me  that  the  British  had  no  horsemen  to  follow 
me,  and  that  Davidson's  army  would  be  down  at  the  river 
and  a  battle  would  take  place.  Whereupon  I  loaded  my  gun 
and  went  opposite  to  the  Ford,  and  chose  a  large  tree,  sat 
down  by  it,  and  fired  about  fifty  yards  at  the  British.  They 
fired  several  guns  toward  the  place  where  I  was;  but  their 
lead  did  not  come  nearer  to  me  than  about  two  rods. 

I  will  now  account  for  the  great  difference  between  the 
number  of  the  British  killed  and  those  wounded,  as  stated  by 
Wheeler.  The  water  at  the  Ford  was  fully  waistband  deep, 
and  in  many  places  deeper,  with  a  very  heavy  pressing  cur- 
rent, and  when  a  man  was  killed  or  badly  wounded  the  cur- 
rent immediately  floated  him  away,  so  that  none  of  them  that 
were  killed  or  badly  wounded  were  ever  brought  to  the  shore, 
and  none  but  those  slightly  wounded  reached  the  bank; 
Colonel  Hall  fell  at  the  bank.  I  account  for  the  three  Brit- 
ish that  were  killed,  as  stated  by  Wheeler,  in  this  way:  Beatty, 
the  lame  school-master,  an  excellent  marksman,  fired  twice, 
at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  twenty  yards,  at  the  British 
after  they  had  ascended  the  high  bank,  as  before  stated,  and 
I  fired  twice  about  the  same  distance.  I  therefore  think 
Beatty  being  the  best  marksman  killed  two,  and  I  killed  one. 

Wheeler  states  that  on  the  American  side  there  were  two 
killed.  I  observe  if  there  was  any  one  killed  that  it  was  not 
at  the  river,  for  the  British  did  not  fire  a  gun  whilst  in  the 
river,  and  when  they  arose  the  high  bank,  all  were  gone  but 
Beatty  and  myself;  that  if  any  were  killed  it  was  at  David- 
son's camp,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Ford  of  the 
river.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  one  either  killed  or  wounded 
of  the  Americans,  except  Robert  Beatty,  on  that  occasion. 

I  will  give  an  account  of  the  balance  of  my  route  after  fir- 
ing the  last  time,  as  heretofore  stated.     I  went  down  the  river 
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to  John  Beattie's,  where  we  had  left  our  canoe;  there  I  found 
my  company,  the  two  Starretts  and  two  Gillespies,  my  brother 
Joseph  and  my  comrade,  Charles  Rutledge.  I  returned  the 
gun  to  my  brother  after  counting  the  catridges — found  seven 
missing — therefore  I  had  fired  seven  times,  as  I  supposed. 
The  company  remained  at  Beattie's  until  the  next  morning; 
when  we  took  our  canoe  to  cross  the  river  to  the  Lincoln  side, 
it  was  proposed  that  we  would  go  to  James  Cunningham's 
fish  trap  and  see  if  there  were  any  fish  in  it.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  trap  there  were  fourteen  dead  men  lodged  in  it, 
several  of  whom  appeared  to  have  no  wound,  but  had  drowned. 
We  pushed  them  into  the  water,  they  floated  off,  and  went 
each  to  his  own  home.  This  is  my  version  of  that  transac- 
tion. 

Now,  I  will  give  the  common  report  of  it.  I  will  begin 
with  the  report  of  Nicholas  Gosnell,  one  of  our  neighbors,  a 
Tory,  who  was  in  Cornwallis'  army  when  they  crossed  the 
Catawba  at  Cowan's  Ford.  It  was  frequently  repeated  from 
the  extraordinary  language  he  used  and  from  his  manner  of 
expression — it  is  therefore  better  imprinted  on  my  memory. 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  it  in  his  own  language:  "His  Lord- 
ship chose  Dick  Beal  for  his  pilot,  he  well  knowd  the  Ford, 
and  a  durned  pretty  pilot  he  was,  for  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  astray  by  the  Rebel  fires,  and  then  had  to  go  down  to 
the  Ford  afterwards;  but  if  he  did  bad  one  way  he  did  good 
another,  for  he  killed  their  damned  Rebel  General.  The 
Rebels  were  posted  at  the  water's  edge — there  want  many  on 
'em;  but  I'll  be  durned  if  they  didn't  slap  the  wad  to  his 
Majesty's  men  sewisidally  for  a  while,  for  I  saw  'em  hollerin' 
and  a  snortin'  and  a  drownin'  —the  river  was  full  on  'em,  a 
snortin',  a  hollorin'  and  a  drownin'  until  his  Lordship  reached 
the  off  bank;  then  the  Rebels  made  straight  shirt  tales,  and 
all  was  silent — then  I  tell  you  his  Lordship  was  Bo  sure  super 
Gille  Christilum,  and  when  he  rose  the  bank  he  was  the  best 
dog  in  the  hunt,  and  not  a  Rebel  to  be  seen."  This  is  the 
Tory  version  of  Cornwallis  crossing  Catawba  at  Cowan's  Ford. 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  every  person  who  lived  at  or 
near  the  river  between  Cowan's  Ford  and  Tuckaseedga  Ford: 
That  a  great  number  of  British  dead  were  found  on  Thomp- 
son's fish  dam  and  in  his  trap,  and  numbers  lodged  on  brush 
and  drifted  to  the  banks;  that  the  river  stunk  with  dead  cai- 
casses;  that  the  British  could  not  have  lost  less  than  one 
hundred  men  on  that  occasion. 

Report  of  soldiers  who  were  in  Davidson's  army.  When 
Wm.  Polk  returned  from  the  river  after  General  Davidson 
was  killed  at  Cowan's  Ford,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Ford — they  stated  that  when  William  Polk  returned  from  the 
Ford,  and  reported  the  death  of  General  Davidson,  that  some 
of  the  army  had  left  and  the  rest  were  in  confusion;  that  Polk 
prudently  marched  them  off,  not  being  able  to  fight  Corn- 
wallis  on  equal  terms. 
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CHAUTAUQUA. 

BY    R.   T.   POOI,E. 

The  germ  out  of  which  this  vast  educational  movement 
sprung  was  a  camp  meeting  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Chautau- 
qua in  1874,  which  became  educational  without  ceasing  to 
be  religious.  It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  far- 
reaching  movements  of  the  century.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  United  States  and  the  English-speaking  race,  but  to-day 
has  a  considerable  membership  in  Europe,  Mexico,  South 
Africa,  Persia,  China,  Corea,  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Chautauqua  County,  in  which  Chautauqua  Lake  and  Chau- 
tauqua are  situated,  received  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Indians 
who  migrated  from  North  Carolina  and  settled  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Chautauqua  is 
situated  upon  the  western  shore  of  this  beautiful  lake,  which 
is  eighteen  miles  long  and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide,  and 
is  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  feet  above  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  being  second  to  the  highest  navigable  lake  on  the 
continent.  It  is  an  ideal  summer  town  of  frame  buildings, 
well  provided  with  light,  water  and  sewers.  The  luxuriant 
growth  of  maples  form  a  complete  covering  for  the  little 
city,  and  adds  to  it  a  charm  rarely  found  in  a  place  of  its  size. 
Here  one  is  in  the  midst  of  the  holy  calm  of  nature.  As 
the  stranger  loiters  along  the  winding  walks  he  is  enchanted 
by  the  rippling  lake,  the  cooling  breeze,  the  rustle  of  foliage 
and  the  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  between  waving  trees  as  he 
casts  his  eyes  heavenward.  The  grounds,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  acres  in  extent,  on  which  Chautauqua  is  situated, 
slope  gently  back  from  the  water's  edge.  On  the  highest 
level  within  the  enclosure,  and  overlooking  the  placid  lake 
and  the  town,  is  the  college  building;  hard  by  the  water's 
edge  is  the  Laud  of  Pale: tine  and  the  River  Jordan — two  feet, 
in  this  artificial  holy  land  which  covers  about  an  acre,  repre- 
sents one  mile; — further  up  the  hill,  above  Hotel  Athenium,  is 
the  amphitheater,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  between  six  and 
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seven  thousand;  a  short  distance  to  the  right  is  the  museum; 
a  hundred  yards  or  more  to  the  left  is  the  Hall  of  Philosophy, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  four  hundred.  Both  the 
Hall  of  Philosophy  and  the  Amphitheater  are  roofed,  but 
without  walls. 

Chautauqua  has  grown  to  be  quite  a  town.  It  has  a  per- 
manent population  of  about  four  thousand,  besides  a  large 
floating  population.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  benevo- 
lent despotism,  which  insures  quiet  for  sound  sleep  between 
10  at  night  and  7  in  the  morning,  and  provides  for  order  and 
peace  on  Sunday  by  virtually  erecting  a  Chinese  wall  around 
the  cantonment  on  that  day,  and  prohibiting  ingress  or 
egress,  except  for  grave  cause  shown.  The  visitors  are 
charged  40  cents  per  day  to  enter  the  gate  at  the  wharf;  but 
if  one  wishes  to  stay  a  week  or  longer  he  gets  a  considerable 
reduction.  One  realizes  the  cheapness  of  this  privilege  when 
one  learns  that  this  gives  the  opportunity  of  attending  all  lec- 
tures, concerts  and  various  kinds  of  entertainments  free  of 
charge. 

On  entering  Chautauqua  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the 
literary  atmosphere  which  prevails.  In  nearly  every  direc- 
tion can  be  seen  scores  of  young  men  and  young  women  with 
books  and  tablets  on  their  way  to  the  recitation  rooms  or  lec- 
ture halls,  all  seemingly  eager  in  the  search  for  knowledge.  I 
have  never  seen  greater  happiness,  or  at  least  more  interest  in 
educational  work  than  there.  There  seemed  to  be  no  time 
for  loafing  or  for  idle  gossip.  As  a  rule  they  seemed  to  be  of 
the  most  cultured  class  and  are  extremely  kind. 

Professor  Boyesen  says  of  Chautauqua:  "Nowhere  else 
have  I  had  such  a  vivid  sense  of  contact  with  what  is  really 
and  truly  American.  The  national  physiognomy  was  defined 
to  me  as  never  before;  and  I  saw  that  it  was  not  only  instinct 
with  intelligence,  earnestness  and  indefatigable  aspiration, 
but  that  it  revealed  a  strong  affinity  for  all  that  makes  for 
righteousness  and  the  elevation  of  the  race.  The  confident 
optimism  regarding  the  future  which  this  discovery   fostered 
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was  not  the  least  boon  I  carried  away  with  me  from  Chautau- 
qua. ' ' 

The  ageneies  which  have  given  Chautauqua  its  specific 
character  and  its  national  celebrity  are:  First,  an  organiza- 
tion to  promote  systematic  home  reading;  second,  courses  of 
instruction  by  correspondence  in  certain  higher  branches; 
third,  a  summer  school  offering  courses  in  a  number  of  de- 
partments of  study.  These  are  known  especially  as:  First, 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  popularly 
known  as  C.  L.  S.  C. ;  second,  the  Chautauqua  College  of 
Liberal  Arts — correspondence  department;  third,  the  Chau- 
tauqua College  of  Liberal  Arts — summer  session. 

Professor  Cook  says,  in  the  year  1892,  which  he  took  for 
an  average  year  of  prosperity,  there  were  under  class  room 
instruction,  for  which  the  Chautauqua  was  directly  responsi- 
ble, about  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons,  no  allow- 
ance being  made  for  duplication.  Of  these  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  were  in  the  college,  two  hundred  and  twelve  in 
the  teachers'  retreat,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  School  of 
the  English  Bible  and  two  hundred  in  the  normal  classes  of 
the  School  of  Physical  Expression. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  object  is  by  no  means  to 
supplant  or  weaken  the  regular  colleges  and  universities,  but 
rather  it  has  the  opposite  effect.  Its  sessions  are  held  during 
July  and  August,  while  most  all  other  institutions  are  sus- 
pended. Only  such  persons  are  encouraged  to  study  by  cor- 
respondence, or  admitted  to  such  study,  who  because  of  age, 
poverty,  occupation,  situation,  or  some  other  good  reason, 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  oral  instruction.  The  C.  L-  S.  C. 
require  no  examinations,  give  no  degrees,  and  the  diploma  is 
of  value  to  the  graduate  only  as  it  represents  conscientious 
work. 

Chautauqua  is  a  unique  institution  and  many-sided  in  its 
character.  It  means  many  things  to  many  people.  It  is 
chiefly  a  system  of  summer  classes,  in  which  seventy-five  in- 
structors from   the  leading  universities  and   colleges  of  the 
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United  States  offer  courses  in  language,  literature,  sciences 
and  arts.  Not  only  is  it  an  ideal  place  for  those  who  are  in 
search  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  unsurpassed  as  a  summer  resort 
for  the  pleasure  seeker.  There  every  form  of  rational  and 
invigorating  recreation  is  to  be  found  in  most  satisfactory  va- 
riety. Rowing,  fishing,  base  ball,  golf,  tennis  and  bicycle 
riding  are  the  most  popular  outdoor  sports. 

It  is  a  place  not  only  for  the  direct  instruction  and  aid  in 
professional  preparation  for  the  teacher,  but  the  means  of 
social  contact  of  the  most  agreeable  sort;  such  as  coming  in 
contact  with  fellow- teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  with  varied  experiences  and  helpful  ideas.  He  is 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  leaders  of  thought  of  the 
day,  and  in  many  ways  receives  inspiration  that  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  lasting  service. 

I  have  tried  to  present  Chautauqua  as  I  saw  it.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  resort  of  solemn-visaged 
fanatical  people,  who  frown  upon  the  joys  of  life;  it  is  a  re- 
ligious place,  in  the  broadest  and  best  sense  of  that  word. 
Physical  exercise,  entertainments,  social  intercourse,  various 
amusements  and  study,  all  have  their  place,  and  all  contrib- 
ute to  form  a  healthful,  stimulating,  inspiring  ideal. 
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james  m.  barrie. 

BY  WADE  ADAMS. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  fairest  representatives  of  the  new  school 
of  Scottish  fiction,  which  has  sprung  up  and  won  for  itself 
such  a  prominent  place  in  the  literature  of  the  latter  part  of 
this  century,  is  Mr.  James  M.  Barrie. 

His  visit  to  this  country,  something  over  a  year  ago,  in 
company  with  two  other  very  notable  Scotchmen,  Dr.  John 
Watson,  an  author  of  very  marked  endowments,  and  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  a  distinguished  editor,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Barrie's  most  intimate  friends,  has  gone  quite  a  long  way 
towards  bringing  the  American  people  into  closer  touch  with 
the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  this  new  literature. 

It  was  in  1887  that  Mr.  Barrie  first  came  into  prominence 
as  a  writer,  and  this  was  due  in  some  measure  to  his  friend, 
Dr.  Nicoll,  who  was  then  editor  of  the  British  Weekly.  The 
editor  was  very  anxious  to  get  an  article,  written  up  in  a 
lively  way,  on  Scottish  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  noticing  an 
account  in  an  Edinburgh  paper  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church,  which  was  then  being  held  in  that  city,  put  himself 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Barrie,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
an  article  from  him  on  "The  Rev.  Dr.  Whyte,  by  an  Out- 
sider." It  at  once  attracted  attention,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  his  name  and  style  were  quite  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  This  was  Mr.  Barrie's  first  story,  and  was  the 
successful  forerunner  of  his  many  other  charmingly  written 
sketches.  Shortly  after  this  one  followed  the  serial  story, 
"When  a  Man's  Single,"  and  later  still,  "A  Window  in 
Thrums,"  appearing  in  the  same  paper.  After  this  last 
serial  came  out  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  to  the 
literary  critics,  and  the  public  in  general,  that  Mr.  Barrie  was 
winning  for  himself  a  prominent  place  among  the  authors  of 
his  time. 

The  "Auld  Licht  Idylls"  and  "Margaret  Ogilvy"  were  the 
next  to  follow  in  order,  and  these  appeared,  in  book  form. 
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The  latter  came  out  just  a  short  while  before  his  visit  to 
America,  and  is  the  biography  of  his  mother,  beautifully 
written  both  in  style  and  sentiment.  In  it  he  speaks  of  "the 
milte  blue  eyes  in  which  I  have  read  all  I  know  and  would  ever 
care  to  write;  for  when  you  looked  into  my  mother's  eyes  you 
knew  as  if  He  had  told  you  why  God  sent  her  into  the  world 
— it  was  to  open  the  eyes  of  all  who  looked  to  beautiful 
thoughts,  and  that  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  literature." 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  wonderful — almost  divine — 
influence  that  his  mother,  and  in  fact  his  entire  home  life,  had 
upon  Mr.  Barrie. 

Once,  he  says,  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  was  awaiting  with 
almost  unendurable  suspense  the  arrival  of  a  magazine,  con- 
taining a  serial  story,  and  while  his  mother  was  busily 
engaged  in  making  a  "new  clouty  hearth-rug,"  he  conceived 
the  notion,  which  probably  gave  him  the  first  inspiration 
towards  being  an  author.  He  says:  "I  wondered  why  I 
should  not  write  the  tales  myself?  I  did  write  them — in  the 
garret — but  that  by  no  means  helped  her  to  get  on  with  her 
work,  for  when  I  finished  a  chapter  I  bounded  down  stairs  to 
read  it  to  her,  and  so  short  were  the  chapters,  so  ready  was 
the  pen,  that  I  was  back  with  a  new  manuscript  before 
another  clout  had  been  added  to  the  rug." 

From  his  earliest  boyhood  days  he  had  a  distinctly  literary 
turn  of  mind.  But  while  he  was  at  school  he  allowed  his 
literary  instinct  to  lie  dormant  for  awhile,  and  devoted  him- 
self, with  all  the  zeal  of  his  ardent  nature,  to  athletics. 
However,  after  the  little  incident  just  related  of  his  experience 
in  the  garret,  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  says  himself, 
"there  could  be  no  hum-dreadful  drum  life  for  me;  literature 
was  my  game." 

It  was  the  dream  of  his  mother  that  he  might  become  a 
minister,  or  perhaps  some  day  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  the  University.  But  this  was  not  to  be  the 
case.  Mr.  Barrie's  mission  in  the  world  was  to  be  an  author, 
and  the  success  and  reputation  that  he  has  thus  far  attained, 
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brings  to  us  a  faint  realization  of  what  might  have  been 
denied  us  had  Mr.  Barrie  decided  to  pursue  his  life  work  in  a 
different  direction. 

For  awhile  he  undertook  journalism  in  Nottingham,  and  in 
this  line  of  work  met  with  no  small  amount  of  success.  It 
was  most  probably  here  that  he  developed  to  such  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  his  literarv  style  and  diction,  that  was  to 
serve  him  in  such  good  stead  in  these  latter  years. 

There  is  one  of  Mr.  Barrie' s  books  which,  as  yet,  has  not 
been  mentioned,  though  one  which  has  been  exceptionally 
well  taken  throughout  this,  as  well  as  his  own,  country. 
Scarcely  anyone  with  whom  you  could  speak,  who  has  made 
any  pretentions  at  all  towards  keeping  up  with  the  best 
literature  of  the  day,  would  tell  you  that  they  had  not  read 
''Sentimental  Tommy."  It  is  a  picture  of  village  life  among 
the  common  class,  and  is  so  vividly  drawn  and  true  to  nature, 
that  one  cannot  help  but  feel  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
each  character  as  he  is  carried  through  the  book.  It  is  this 
kind  of  life  that  Mr.  Barrie  is  so  proficient  in  portraying. 

The  first  glimpse  that  we  get  of  Tommy  he  is  dressed  in 
kilts,  and  is  playing  on  the  stairway  of  a  London  tenement 
house,  in  which  his  mother  had  taken  her  abode  after  leaving 
the  quaint  little  village  of  Thrums,  in  her  native  Scotland. 
It  was  here  that  he  met  the  invincible  Shovel,  who  taught 
him  things  that  Tommy  never  before  dreamed  of.  Shovel 
was  his  confidant,  and  only  chum,  during  his  few  years'  stay 
in  London.  Tommy  knew  a  great  many  things  too,  and 
took  great  delight  in  telling  his  friend.  He  was  very  em- 
phatic in  the  way  in  which  he  disclosed  his  knowledge,  and 
quite  often  would  lend  emphasis  to  his  conversation  by  his 
pet  expression,  "dagont. "  This,  he  thought,  clinched  his 
argument  beyond  dispute,  even  of  Shovel  himself. 

Tommy  was  a  most  inquisitive  little  mortal,  and  had  a  way 
about  him  of  remembering  almost  everything  he  saw  or  heard, 
and  could  relate  them  to  perfection.  As  soon  as  he  became 
large  enough  to  discard  his  kilts,  and  don  the  much,  wished, 
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for  trousers — which  swelled  his  little  heart,  if  not  his  body, 
into  manhood — his  field  of  exploration  on  London  streets 
considerably  widened.  It  was  in  one  of  his  rambles  that  he 
discovered  "Thrums  Street,"  and  of  course  at  once  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  people  he  found  there,  having 
heard  his  mother  so  often  relate  little  reminiscences  of  the 
home  of  her  youth.  Tommy  now  became  the  source  of  a  vast 
amount  of  information  for  her.  From  the  lips  of  her  own 
child  she  heard  the  whole  story  of  her  girlhood,  her  marriage 
and  departure  from  Thrums,  and  then  the  glowing  account  of 
the  supposed  life  she  had  been  living  in  the  great  metropolis. 
Poor  woman,  she  had  been  deeply  wronged,  and  within  her 
burned  a  silent  revenge  for  those  wrongs  which  she  had 
suffered.  The  tales  that  Tommy  brought  her,  especially 
those  of  her  London  life,  seemed  to  satisfy  this  revenge  to 
some  extent. 

One  of  Tommy's  most  characteristic  traits  was  his  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  his  little  sister  Elspeth.  At  first  he  would 
only  exercise  a  kind  of  protecting  care  over  her,  but  as  she 
grew  older,  he  finally  recognized  her  as  his  equal — there  was 
no  one  else  to  whom  he  could  make  such  a  concession.  As 
soon  as  she  grew  large  enough  to  accompany  him,  they 
became  constant  and  inseparable  companions,  and  never,  but 
once,  would  he  have  ever  dreamed  of  leaving  his  Elspeth  for 
another  girl,  and  then  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether  he  was 
in  jest  or  earnest.  It  was  his  elopement  with  Grizel,  in  the 
latter  days  of  his  childhood. 

When  his  mother  died,  Tommy  and  his  sister  had  to  give 
up  their  home  in  London,  and  go  back  to  the  former  home  of 
his  mother,  the  village  of  Thrums.  Very  hard  was  it  at  first 
for  these  two  to  become  accustomed  to  their  new  surround- 
ings, and  it  was  with  a  noble  effort  that  they  made  themselves 
believe  that  things  were  ever  so  much  nicer  here  than  in 
London.  It  is  with  our  hearts  full  of  pity  that  we  watch 
them  on  their  first  day  in  Thrums  as  they  go  from  place  to 
place  comparing  each  with  similar  places  they  had  known  in 
London. 
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Tommy  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  domine  Cathro, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  spend  his  time  in  learning  "a  little 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  preparatory  to  standing  the  examina- 
tion for  the  bursary;  but  unfortunately  the  conjugations  of 
Latin  and  Greek  verbs  always  slipped  out  of  his  head  much 
faster  than  he  could  get  them  in,  and  consequently  the  Domine 
always  wore  an  expression  of  doubt  whenever  questioned  about 
Tommy's  progress.  He  always  had  about  him  a  spirit  of  such 
supreme  contempt  for  his  master — and  anything  that  he  might 
know — that  Cathro  was  quite  often  puzzled  as  to  how  he 
should  manage  him.  It  was  during  one  of  Tommy's  "moods" 
that  the  Domine  branded  him  "Sentimental  Tommy." 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  Tommy  must  pass  the  final 
crisis.  In  company  with  five  companions  he  set  out  for 
Aberdeen,  where  the  much  dreaded  examination  was  to  be 
held.  There  he  was  to  make  the  final  decision  between  the 
bursary  and  the  farm.  We  had  entertained  great  hopes  for 
Tommy,  but  alas,  he  came  home  disgraced.  He  had  failed. 
He  passed  a  few  days  with  his  sister — precious  days  they 
were  too,  and  rolled  around  all  too  fast — then  he  was  hustled 
away  unmercifully  to  a  farm  miles  and  miles  away  from  his 
home  and  Elspeth. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  pictures  in  the  book  is  that  of  the 
"Painted  Lady,"  and  her  little  daughter,  Grizel.  They  were 
the  outcasts  of  the  Thrums  folk,  just  as  Hester  Prynn  and 
little  Pearl  were,  in  Hawthorne's  New  England  story.  In 
fact  these  characters  may  be  very  closely  compared  to  one 
another,  especially  those  of  Grizel  and  Pearl.  Both  had  that 
half-wild,  capricious  and  almost  ungovernable  nature.  Both 
suffered  the  taunts  of  the  children  of  the  village  in  which 
thev  lived,  and  both  indignantly  resented  them  with  equal 
independence  and  scorn. 

The  story  is  extremely  interesting  in  every  respect,  and  in 
many  ways  brings  out  the  humor  and  sentiment  which  are 
Mr.  Barrie's  most  prominent  Scottish  characteristics.  We 
await  with  much  interest  the  sequel  to  '  'Sentimental  Tommy. ' ' 
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TO    MAMMA. 

BY   D.    W.    NEWSOM. 

Ah!  'tis  a  box  from  home,  I  said, 

A  letter  by  its  side, 
Whose  lines  with  eager  eyes  were  read 

And  with  a  loving  pride. 

The  box  I  bared  with  joy  supreme, 
And  'neath  the  top  there  lay 

Rich  roses,  red,  and  white,  and  cream, 
In  beautiful  array. 

Then,  in  a  cup  arranged  with  care, 

Each  floret  found  its  room; 
Their  rich  aroma  filled  the  air, 

Their  smiles  repressed  all  gloom. 

Meek  couriers  of  love  so  true, 

I  hold  you  doubly  dear, 
Because  the  hand  that  nourished  you 

Is  my  chief  helper  here. 

Had  I  but  speech,  ah  then  my  tongue 

Thy  beauty  should  declare; 
Thy  sweetness  should  not  die  unsung, 

Thou  queen  of  flowers  fair. 

But  O,  I  feel  'twere  better  paid 

In  my  allotted  days, 
To  see  and  feel  what  God  hath  made 

Than  dream  of  pleasant  lays. 

'Tis  strange  to  me  that  there  should  be, 
In  God's  fair  world  of  flowers, 

One  single  soul  that  fails  to  see 
The  glories  which  are  ours. 

Beneath  thy  loveliness,  sweet  rose, 
There  grows  a  piercing  thorn, 

And  yet  thy  face  with  gladness  glows, 
As  though  '  twere  never  born. 
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Enwrapped  within  thy  tender  folds, 
God's  own  thoughts  hidden  lie; 

Still  in  thy  form  mine  eye  beholds, 
A  sweet  humility. 

Hadst  thou  been  born  midst  desert  air, 

Thy  loveliness  unknown, 
The  world  should  still  thy  sweetness  share, 

On  wandering  zephyrs  blown. 

Thy  stained  petals  soon  must  fade, 

Thy  sweetness  die  away; 
But  deep  in  my  life  thou  hast  laid 

An  influence  that  shall  stay. 

And  I  could  choose  brief  days  as  you, 

To  leave  a  fragrant  breath, 
Than  to  my  mission  prove  untrue 

When  years  should  close  in  death. 

Then  forward  from  this  happy  hour 

In  hope  I  do  confide, 
That  as  the  pure  life  of  this  flower 

My  own  may  e'er  abide. 
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DAVIE. 

BY  WIXI,  N.    PARKER. 

David  Graham  came  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  West 
Virginia.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  married  the  daughter 
of  a  well-to-do  planter  in  that  section  of  the  country,  but  a 
few  years  after  their  union  his  health  failed,  and  believing 
that  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast  would  help  to  restore  his 
health,  they  disposed  of  their  property  and  moved  to  the  far 
West  and  settled  in  a  small  seacoast  village  known  as  Monte- 
cito. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  country  at  this  time  was  on  a 
"boom,"  and  small  as  the  village  was  in  which  they  had  set- 
tled, it  was  not  free  from  the  evil  effects  of  it.  They  caught 
the  prevailing  fever,  as  all  "tenderfeet"  will,  and  thinking 
from  the  accounts  given  them  that  all  the  land  must  be  fer- 
tile, and  that  the  village  would  in  a  short  while  become  a 
large  city  and  farms  be  sold  as  town  lots,  they  invested  their 
all  in  land.  But  when  the  "boom"  collapsed  the  price  of 
land  dropped  to  almost  nothing,  and  all  the  land  in  which 
they  had  invested,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  part, 
proved  unfit  for  cultivation.  This  meant  almost  ruination 
for  them  financially,  and  had  not  David  Graham  been  pos- 
sessed of  an  indomitable  perseverance  he  would  have  lost  all 
heart  and  given  up  in  despair.  His  health  had  been  some- 
what regained  by  the  change  of  climate,  and  he  set  to  work 
to  farm  the  piece  of  land  which  was  his  only  remaining  means 
of  support.  His  wife  cheerfully  bore  her  part  of  the  burden 
and  in  every  way  possible  tried  to  cheer  and  comfort  her  hus- 
band. 

Their  only  child  was  a  handsome  boy  of  five  years,  to 
whom  they  had  given  the  father's  name — David.  He  was  a 
source  of  comfort  to  them  both,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  be- 
came a  great  help  to  his  mother  in  her  household  tasks,  and 
often  helped  his  father  in  the  light  work  on  the  farm.  At 
the  age  of  ten  they  started  him   to  the  village  school,  where 
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he  showed  a  wonderful  aptness  for  books.  David  Graham 
and  his  wife  had  both  received  a  good  education  in  their 
young  days,  and  it  was  their  ambition  that  this,  their  only 
son,  should  have  the  advantages  of  a  college  training,  but  to 
give  him  this  meant  for  them  the  undergoing  of  a  great  many 
sacrifices  and  the  most  rigid  economy.  But  they  determined 
to  send  him  regardless  of  these  obstacles,  and  when  he  had 
finished  at  the  village  school  enough  had  been  saved  to  at 
least  start  him  at  college. 

As  the  time  for  their  separation  drew  near  the  mother  be- 
gan to  realize  what  the  loss  of  her  boy  would  mean  for  her, 
for  he  was  her  only  companion  and  they  had  never  been  sep- 
arated for  any  length  of  time.  David  would  often  find  her 
in  the  kitchen  where  she  was  at  work,  with  her  head  between 
her  hands.  On  his  entrance  she  would  hasten  to  brush  away 
the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  when  David  asked  her  what  the 
matter  was  she  would  reply,  "O  nothing,  Davie,  (for  she  al- 
ways called  him  by  this  name),  I  was  just  thinking  of  having 
to  give  my  boy  up." 

The  time  at  last  came  for  their  separation,  and  the  mother, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  kissed  her  boy  good-bye  and  asked  him 
not  to  forget  her.  He  took  the  steamer  for  Berkeley,  where 
he  intended  entering  college,  and  was  soon  borne  away  from 
all  that  was  dear  to  him. 

On  reaching  college  his  first  thought  was  of  home  and  of 
mother  and  father,  and  how  he  did  wish  he  could  be  with 
them  just  then  !  But  he  soon  made  friends  with  the  boys, 
so  that  in  their  companionship  he  gradually  came  to  think 
less  and  less  of  mother  and  his  homesickness  entirely  disap- 
peared. Although  his  preparation  for  college  was  meagre  his 
aptness  for  books  placed  him  along  with  those  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  He  was  fond  of  speaking,  and  early  in  his  college 
days  made  quite  a  reputation  among  the  boys  as  a  declaimer. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  he  fell  in  with  a  reckless 
crowd  of  boys  who  seemed  to  think  a  college  was  the  place 
for  a  boy  to  have  a  good  time,  and  so  acted  accordingly.      But 
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though  their  example  did  not  cause  David  to  neglect  his  work 
he  became  forgetful  of  those  at  home  in  his  devotion  to  his 
companions.  He  didn't  go  home  for  the  holidays,  as  the  trip 
was  an  expensive  one,  but  spent  the  time  with  one  of  the 
boys  who  lived  near  Berkeley. 

The  year  soon  passed,  and  once  more  after  an  absence  of 
nine  months  David  was  at  home  with  his  mother  and  father, 
and  what  a  delight  it  was  to  them!  They  felt,  though,  that 
there  had  been  a  change  in  him;  he  no  longer  showed  the 
affection  for  them  which  in  his  boyhood  days  had  been  so 
marked,  and  he  seemed  to  be  ill  at  ease  in  his  mother's  com- 
pany. This  change  that  had  come  over  their  boy  cut  them 
to  the  heart,  but  they  believed  that  when  he  had  been  at 
home  awhile  his  old  love  and  affection  for  them  would  return. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

Vacation  was  a  drag  to  David.  He  longed  for  the  summer 
to  pass  that  he  might  be  back  at  college  with  the  boys.  And 
the  time  was  not  long  in  coming.  Once  more  he  told  his 
mother  and  father  good-bye,  but  little  did  the  boy  think  when 
he  parted  with  father  it  was  for  the  last  time.  The  father 
had  never  fully  recovered  in  health  and  the  work  on  the  farm 
and  the  struggle  he  made  to  keep  David  at  college  was  more 
than  his  only  partially  regained  strength  would  bear,  and  he 
gradually  gave  way  under  the  strain. 

One  afternoon  in  the  early  spring  David  received  a  letter 
from  his  mother  telling  him  of  the  illness  of  his  father,  and 
begging  him  to  come  home  at  once,  but  he,  believing  that  it 
was  nothing  serious,  delayed  going.  It  was  only  the  next 
evening  that  a  telegram  was  handed  him  bearing  this  news: 

"Your  father  died  last  night,  will  be  buried  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

David  reached  home  the  morning  after  his  father's  burial. 
He  found  his  mother  completely  heartbroken,  but  at  the  sight 
of  him  her  face  brightened  and  she  pressed  him  to  her  bosom 
with  the  old-time  fondness.  He  remained  at  home  long 
enough  to  straighten  their  few  business  affairs  and  then  left 
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again  for  college.  His  father  had  laid  by  enough  out  of  his 
small  earnings  to  complete  the  two  remaining  years  of  David's 
college  course,  and  this  made  it  possible  for  him  to  return. 

The  time  passed  rapidly  by,  and  David  was  now  a  senior. 
During  his  junior  year  he  had  met  a  Miss  Ruth  Widney,  the 
daughter  of  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Berkeley,  to  whom  he  took 
a  great  fancy.  This  fancy  grew  as  his  visits  became  more 
frequent,  and  before  long  it  was  reported  among  the  boys 
that  they  were  engaged. 

Commencement  time  was  fast  approaching,  and  David's 
time  was  occupied  in  preparing  his  final  oration.  It  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  he  would  take  the  orator's  medal,  for 
his  power  as  a  speaker  had  developed  wonderfully. 

Some  days  before  commencement  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  mother  saying  that  she  would  be  there  to  see  him  gradu- 
ate. David  was  put  out  at  this,  for  he  acknowledged  to  him- 
self that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  mother.  Since  their  income 
had  been  so  decreased  by  their  financial  loss,  she  had  not 
dressed  as  she  had  been  used  to,  and  he  was  afraid  she  would 
not  be  dressed  to  suit  his  aesthetic  taste.  He  knew,  too,  that 
Miss  Widney  would  be  obliged  to  see  them  together,  and  he 
was  ashamed  for  that  elegant  young  lady  to  see  her.  So  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  her  a  letter,  in  which  he  gave  some  lame 
excuses  to  the  effect  that  the  trip  would  be  a  long  and  tire- 
some one  for  her,  and  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  show  her 
the  attention  he  would  like  to,  etc.  A  few  days  after  he  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  in  reply: 

"Dear  Davie: — You  seem  to  fear  the  trip  will  be  more  than  I  can  stand, 
but  the  thought  of  seeing  you  would  far  surmount  that,  and  I  should  not 
be  much  in  the  way.  So,  if  you  are  willing,  I  should  like  to  be  there  to  see 
you  graduate.  MOTHER." 

There  was  nothing  for  David  to  do  but  to  allow  her  to 
come,  and  he  met  her  at  the  train  with  somewhat  of  a  wel- 
come. But  on  commencement  day  he  forgot  about  her  in 
his  excitement,  and  she  was  left  to  find  her  way  to  the  chapel 
as  best  she  could.     He  won  the  applause  of  all  in  the  delivery 
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of  his  oration,  and  came  off  with  the  medal.  After  all  was 
over  he  went  with  his  mother  to  the  train  to  see  her  off,  for 
she  saw  that  she  was  in  the  way,  and  longed  to  be  at  her  lit- 
tle cottage,  where  there  was  no  one  to  annoy  with  her  pres- 
ence. David  remained  in  Berkeley,  and  was  taken  in  by  Mr. 
Widney  as  his  junior  law  partner. 

In  the  letters  which  he  received  after  his  mother's  return 
she  spoke  of  her  growing  weakness.  For  one  whole  week  he 
did  not  hear  from  her.  But  a  letter  soon  came,  not  from  his 
mother  though.  It  was  from  a  friend  of  hers,  saying  his 
mother  was  failing  rapidly  and  for  him  to  come  home  at  once. 
He  did  not  delay  going  as  he  had  done  before,  but  the  next 
evening  found  him  hurrying  up  the  little  road  to  the  old 
home.  At  the  door  he  was  met  by  this  friend  and  taken  to 
his  mother's  room.  The  eyes  of  the  fast-failing  woman  were 
fixed  on  the  door,  and  when  she  saw  him  enter  a  bright  smile 
lit  up  her  pale  features.  She  raised  herself  feebly  on  the  pil- 
low and  cried,  uMy  Davie!"  With  this  she  sank  upon  the 
pillow  with  the  sweet  smile  still  lingering  upon  her  wasted 
features.  She  had  left  this  world  of  pain  and  trouble  for  that 
wherein  pain  and  sorrow  are  not  known,  "For  there  shall  be 
no  night  there."  The  past  now  came  up  before  David  like 
a  dreadful  dream.  He  thought  of  the  days  of  his  boyhood, 
when  he  and  his  mother  were  together  so  much.  Then  he 
loved  her.  He  thought  of  the  return  he  had  made  for  her 
love,  and  the  sacrifices  she  had  made  for  him.  And  that 
heart,  once  so  hardened,  was  now  melted,  but,  alas!  it  was 
too  late  now  to  ask  her  forgiveness.  But  there  was  one  to 
whom  he  could  go  for  forgiveness,  and  there,  by  his  mother's 
bedside,  with  her  cold  hands  in  his,  he  knelt  and  asked  God 
to  remember  no  more  the  sins  of  his  past  life. 

He  remained  a  few  days  to  dispose  of  the  little  home  and 
their  other  few  belongings,  and  then  returned  to  Berkeley. 
But  he  went  back  a  changed  man. 

A  tew  months  afterward  he  was  quietly  married  to  Miss 
Widney. 
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RESCUING    THE    FLAG. 

BY  J.   P.    B. 

At  the  time  the  incident  happened  which  I  wish  to  relate 
in  this  paper,  General  Jackson  was  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Va., 
Ceneral  Lee  at  Sharpsburg,  Va.,  and  General  D.  H.  Hill  was 
at  Boonsboro  Gap,  upon  South  Mountain,  in  Maryland.  Mc- 
Clellan  sent  the  main  body  of  his  army  against  Hill's  troops, 
Tvith  the  intention  of  crushing  them  before  they  could  be 
joined  by  other  forces. 

Late  in  the  day,  February  13,  1862,  Hill  found  that  Mc- 
Clellan's  troops  were  near,  and  were  making  preparations  to 
attack  him  the  following  day. 

The  Confederate  troops  were  in  a  piece  ot  woods  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill.  This  hill  was  between  the  Confederates  and  Yan- 
kees, and  upon  it  were  no  trees  or  shrubbery. 

The  Fifth,  Twelfth,  Twentieth  and  Twenty-third  North 
Carolina  regiments  composed  Garland's  brigade.  Early  in 
the  morning,  February  14,  1862,  the  Fifth  regiment  was  sent 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  begin  the  fight.  The  Twenty-third 
regiment  was  sent  out  next  to  support  the  Fifth,  and  was  or- 
dered to  lie  down  about  fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  Fifth. 
The  Fifth  was  ordered  to  fall  back  in  order  to  the  Twenty- 
third  regiment  when  the  fight  began. 

Soon  the  Fifth  regiment  found  out  that  the  volley  from  the 
Yankees  was  too  large  for  it  to  hold  its  ground  for  a  minute. 
So  it  fell  back  in  confusion.  The  men  ran  over  the  Twenty- 
third  regiment,  and  did  not  stop  until  they  reached  the  woods. 
Colonel  Cnsty,  who  commanded  the  Twenty-third  regiment, 
excited  by  the  confusion  of  the  Fifth  regiment,  shouted  to  his 
men,  "Boys,  take  care  of  yourselves  if  you  can!"  The  Twen- 
ty-third then  ran  down  the  hill  to  the  woods,  following  closely 
the  Fifth  regiment.  Coghill,  color-bearer  of  the  Twenty- 
third  regiment,  had  left  the  flag  while  waiting  for  the  Fifth 
to  fall  back.  The  Fifth  came  back  while  he  was  away  from 
the  flag,  and  the  unexpected  confusion  caused  him  to  forget 
it,  and  he  went  to  the  woods  with  the  others. 

In  this  skirmish  Garland  was  killed,    and  Colonel  McRay 
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commanded  the  brigade  until   the  right  man  should  be  se- 
lected. 

When  the  two  regiments  had  come  to  themselves  and  the 
loss  of  the  flag  became  known  to  Colonel  McRay  he  at  once 
ordered  the  the  twenty-third  regiment  to  go  back  for  the  flag. 
Knowing  how  hot  times  were  upon  the  hill  not  many  minutes 
before,  the  twenty-third  regiment  refused  to  go.  After  lec- 
turing on  the  disgrace  that  necessarily  belonged  to  a  regiment 
which  had  lost  its  flag,  Colonel  McRay  called  for  volunteers 
from  the  twenty-third  regiment.  Captain  James  Alexander 
of  Company  G  said  he  would  be  one  of  ten  men  to  go,  and 
asked  all  ot  the  men  of  his  company  who  would  go  to  step  a 
pace  to  the  front.  John  Alexander,  brother  of  James  Alex- 
ander, Wortham,  Maynard,  and  Diunaho,  stepped  to  the  front. 
No  more  volunteered  and  these  five  men  decided  to  go  for  the 
flag. 

The  captain  with  his  sword  and  the  four  privates  with  their 
muskets  turned  their  backs  upon  their  fellow  soldiers  and 
with  brave  hearts  began  to  climb  the  hill  and  face  the  army 
before  which  many  times  their  number  had  just  retreated. 
Their  purpose  was  firmly  established  in  them  and  coura- 
geously did  they  tread  towards  what  they  prided,  the  standard 
of  their  regiment. 

From  the  woods  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards.  When  the  five  men  had  reached  the 
place  from  which  their  regiment  retreated  they  could  see  the 
large  Yankee  army  in  plain  view,  and  a  few  stragglers  nearer 
the  flag  than  the  army  was.  About  then  Dinnaho  fell  dead. 
The  four  glanced  at  him,  but  did  not  check  their  spirited 
steps.  The  flag  was  then  about  fifty  yards  trom  them  down 
the  line  their  regiment  formed  while  on  the  hill.  In  a  few 
moments  more  Wortham  fell  with  a  thud.  Still  the  three 
pressed  onward  toward  the  flag,  intent  to  apprehend  whence  this 
deadly  firing  came.  Soon  Maynard  fell  to  the  ground,  wounded 
in  the  leg.  As  Maynard  fell  John  Alexander  saw  smoke 
rise  from  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  fifty  yards  from  him. 
Without  speaking  he  ran   to  the  hole.     In  it  was  a  Yankee 
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reclining  on  his  left  elbow  and  ramming  a  ball  in  his  musket. 
He  put  his  gun  near  the  Yankee's  head  and  fired.  The  Yan- 
kee did  not  see  him.  John  Alexander  then  ran  back  to  his 
brother,  who  had  picked  up  the  flag,  and  did  not  look  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  had  killed  the  Yankee.  There  was  no  more 
firing  from  the  hole,  and  the  two  went  down  the  hill  uninjured. 

Captain  Alexander,  while  going  down  the  hill,  waved  the 
flag  high  in  the  air  and  yelled  to  his  men  to  rally  to  it.  Twice 
the  bullets  knocked  it  down,  and  the  last  time  it  fell  John 
Alexander  held  it  down  and  would  not  let  him  raise  it  again, 
for  he  thought  the  Yankees  were  shooting  at  the  flag,  and 
that  put  them  in  unnecessary  danger. 

Having  reached  the  woods,  they  found  that  the  Confeder- 
erate  forces  were  gone.  They  heard  troops  moving  and  went 
on  in  that  direction. 

When  they  had  gone  a  few  yards  in  the  woods  they  saw 
two  Yankees  sitting  on  a  log.  Not  seeing  any  weapons  they 
thought  the  Yankees  were  not  dangerous  and  went  to  them. 
When  they  had  gotten  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Yankees  one 
snatched  his  gun  from  behind  him,  pointed  at  the  breast  of 
Captain  Alexander  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  gun  did  not 
fire.  Tho  Yankee  threw  it  down  and  holding  both  hands  up 
said,  "I  surrender."  John  Alexander  pointed  his  gun  at  the 
surrendered  Yankee  and  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger  when 
Captain  Alexander  pushed  his  gun  up  with  his  sword  and 
prevented  him  from  shooting. 

Captain  and  John  Alexander  with  their  two  prisoners  went 
on  towards  the  moving  troops  and  caught  up  with  them  about 
one  hour  after  they  had  started  for  the  flag. 

By  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  Hill  had  retreated  safely  to 
Spartanburg  and  joined  General  Lee. 

Dinnaho  and  Wortham  were  never  heard  from  after  that 
day.  Maynard  came  home  after  the  war  closed,  but  wore  a 
wooden  leg  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  a  few  years  ago. 
Captain  Alexander  died  four  years  after  the  war  ended.  John 
Alexander  is  living  now  and  is  an  active  old  man  cultivating 
the  land  near  his  native  home. 
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THE   CARD   THAT   WON. 

BY  K.   C.   J. 

His  name  was  Dick  Lancey,  but  we  called  him  the  Imp  at 
school.  Not  that  he  was  mean — the  name  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  meanness — but  he  was  so  provokingly,  and  yet 
withal  so  delightfully  and  innocently  devilish,  that  the  name 
naturally  suggested  itself.  And  then  there  was  something  so 
droll  about  his  general  appearance,  something  so  uncon- 
sciously comical  about  his  every  action,  and  an  expression  of 
such  innocently  earnest  wickedness  about  his  eyes,  that — at 
the  time  when  I  first  saw  him — all  taken  together  left  the 
impression  upon  one  that  he  had  always  been,  and  would 
always  be,  as  he  was  then — that  time  in  its  flight  meant 
nothing  to  him,  and  that  when  his  youthful  playmates  had 
numbered  their  three-score  and  ten  and  were  standing  in  the 
twilight,  white-haired  and  scarred  old  veterans  in  the  battle 
of  life,  he  would  be  that  same  devil-may-care  Imp,  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  another  generation  of  youths,  leading 
them  "in  ways  that  are  dark"  and  teaching  them  "tricks  that 
are  vain,"  going  lengths  beyond  their  wildest  dreams,  and, 
what  they  could  never  do,  lying  down  at  night  with  never  a 
care,  to  sleep  the  peaceful  sleep  of  the  just.  He  was  "to  the 
manner  born." 

I  think  none  of  the  boys  in  that  crowd  in  front  of  the  old 
boarding-house  the  day  the  Imp  first  made  his  appearance 
among  us  will  ever  forget.  He  came  strolling  up  with  his 
hands  deep  down  in  the  pockets  of  a  pair  of  high-water  pants 
that  bore  unmistakable  evidences  of  having  served  at  least  two 
or  three  brothers  before  him.  The  sleeves  of  his  coat  were 
several  inches  too  short,  and  it  struck  him  in  the  back  just 
four  inches  above  where  it  should  have  hung  in  order  to  hide 
a  pair  of  "Cleveland  badges;"  a  white  cotton  shirt,  with  no 
collar,  fitting  close  to  the  neck,  an  old  broad-brimmed  hat  set 
far  back  upon  his  head,  revealing  long  black  hair  curling  in 
tangled  neglect,  a  pair  of  brogan  shoes,  and  a  pair  of  socks 
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which  just  missed  making  connection  with  his  pants,  showing 
the  brown  legs  between,  completed  his  attire.  He  didn't 
seem  to  have  come  from  anywhere  in  particular,  and  he  took 
his  place  among  us  like  one  accustomed  to  make  himself  at 
ease  under  any  circumstances. 

We  soon  knew  what  to  expect  from  him — or  rather  we 
didn't  know  what  to  expect,  except  to  expect  the  unexpected. 
If  the  old  college  bell — "preps"  flourished  there  in  those 
days,  and  he  was  a  prep  of  the  preps — broke  the  stillness  of 
the  wee  sma'  hours  and  brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  peace- 
ful village  from  their  beds  in  alarm;  if  the  Doctor  found 
Thompson's  old  goat  in  his  office  some  morning  with  the 
contented  look  that  a  goat  will  wear  when  enjoying  the 
soothing  effects  of  a  full  meal  off  of  ink-bottles  and  old  man- 
uscripts; if  some  fellow  disturbed  the  solemn  quiet  of  the 
school-room  by  suddenly  jumping  into  the  air  several  feet, 
howling  madly,  and  wildly  clutching  the  soft  part  of  his  leg 
behind;  for  anything,  in  fact,  that  might  happen  out  of  the 
ordinary  we  boys  always  knew  where  to  place  the  blame,  but 
we  kept  mum  and  licked  the  Imp  for  personal  grievances  out 
of  school.  He  didn't  mind  that  though;  in  those  days  he 
seemed  happiest  when  some  fellow  was  giving  him  a  sound 
kicking. 

That  was  the  Imp  when  I  knew  him  first,  at  school.  When 
I  saw  him  in  his  native  village  several  years  later  he  was  an 
entirely  different  fellow  in  appearance,  though  in  many 
respects  unchanged.  The  most  remarkable  change  to  me 
was  that  he  was  in  love.  I  knew  something  of  the  marvelous 
changes  that  could  be  wrought  upon  seemingly  obdurate 
hearts  by  a  gem  of  sixteen  summers,  but  that  the  Imp  should 
be  caught  in  the  meshes  was  passing  strange — at  least  until  I 
saw  the  object  of  his  affections;  then  I  ceased  to  wonder,  for 
Alice  Culman  was  most  divinely  fair,  a  creature  exquisitely 
lovely  in  face  and  form,  and  most  bewitchingly  sweet.  The 
Imp  was  gone — daft — imbecile — in  fact,  more  like  a  worm  in 
the  dust  at  her  feet  than  a  self-respecting  man  yielding  the 
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adoration  that  was  her  due,  with  the  independence  that  alone 
could  win.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  him  looking  at  her  with  a 
world  of  humble  love  expressed  in  his  eyes,  and  to  know  that 
he  was  pleading  with  her  in  vain.  He  would  haunt  her 
home  at  night,  and  once  when  he  was  standing  beneath  her 
window,  saying,  with  all  the  pathos  that  hopeless  love  could 
bend  : 

M  My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite," 

a  servant  girl  dampened  his  ardor  by  pouring  a  bucket  of  dirty 
water  upon  his  devoted  head.  He  would  lie  awake  nights 
indulging  in  fond  foolish  dreams.  He  would  imagine  Alice 
in  some  great  danger  from  which  he  would  bravely  rescue 
her,  and  in  that  act  of  heroism  almost  lose  his  life.  For 
weeks  he  would  be  unconscious,  hanging  between  life  and 
death;  in  wild  delirium  he  would  call  upon  her  name,  and 
then  some  calm  evening  just  at  twilight  he  would  regain  con- 
sciousness and  find  her  sweet  face  above  him,  her  soft  hand 
upon  his  brow,  and — and — in  the  morning  he  would  find  that 
old  pain;  he  could  not  make  his  dreams  seem  half  so  real  by 
day. 

A  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  Dick  was  one  Elijah  Simpkins,  who 
was  also  paying  marked  attention  to  Miss  Culman.  Dick 
was  Captain  of  the  military  company  in  his  town.  He  saw 
that  Simpkins  was  gaining  ground,  so  one  night  after  Simp- 
kins  had  left  he  took  the  boys  around  to  drill  in  honor  of 
Miss  Culman.  Dick  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul 
that  this  might  help  his  case  wonderfully.  The  drill  went 
on  all  right,  but  it  was  late,  Alice  was  tired,  and — well,  she 
didn't  appreciate  it — thought  Dick  was  a  fool,  in  fact.  One 
night  not  long  after  the  drill  Dick  must  have  heard  pretty 
plainly  her  opinion  of  him,  for  he  gave  evidence  of  great  dis- 
gust with  himself  when  he  went  to  his  room.  He  paced  up 
and  down  his  room  every  now  and  then  giving  audible 
expression  to  his  thoughts. 
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"Well,  I've  played  thunder.  I  don't  blame  her  for  kicking 
me;  I've  acted  like  a  consummate  fool.  Confound  it !  What 
an  idiot  I  have  been!  I  used  to  hold  a  hand  with  the  girls. 
Why  won't  the  cards  that  won  with  the  others  win  with — " 
Dick  stopped  short,  was  silent  a  minute,  run  his  hand  through 
his  hair,  smiled,  slapped  his  leg,  filled  up  his  briar-root,  fired 
up,  and  then  shook  hands  with  himself. 

"That's  right,"  he  said,  seating  himself  at  his  desk; 

"  The  Colonel's  lady  and  July  O' Grady, 
Are  sisters  under  their  skins." 

Dick  sat  for  a  long  time  writing  and  tearing  up.  Finally 
he  got  a  note  written  something  to  his  liking.     It  read  thus: 

Miss  Culman  :— I  am  eternally  grateful  to  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  for 
refusing  me,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  My  eyes  are  open  now,  and 
I  shall  win  you  at  last,  and,  what  is  very  important,  retain  my  self-respect. 
For  groveling  in  the  dust  at  your  feet,  I  have  no  defense  to  make — there 
could  be  none.  Now,  however,  I  am  clothed  and  in  my  right  mind,  and  I 
shall  marry  you  yet.  No.  you  do  not  think  so  now,  but  we  shall  see.  When 
you  give  me  back  this  note  it  shall  be  a  token  that  I  have  won.  You  shall 
yet  proudly  call  yourself  the  devoted  wife  of 

Yours  respectfully, 

Richard  I/ANCBy." 

Dick  showed  it  to  me  in  the  morning.  I  blessed  him  out 
for  a  fool,  but  he  was  confident  this  time. 

"Nit;  this  is  the  golden  key,"  said  Dick,  sealing  the  letter, 
and  I  kept  quiet,  deciding  to  watch  the  game. 

Dick's  manner  completely  changed.  For  a  long  time  he 
paid  no  attention  to  Miss  Culman,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
think  that  he  had  either  forgotten  the  note,  or  didn't  have  the 
nerve  to  carry  out  his  game.  Whenever  he  was  thrown  with 
her  he  treated  her  with  the  utmost  respect  and  deference  and 
made  himself  charmingly  agreeable — he  knew  well  how  to  do 
that — but  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  that  gave  the 
least  evidence  of  his  ever  having  loved  her,  or  that  he  cared 
a  straw  about  her  opinion  of  him. 

One  beautiful  night  in  August,  about  six  months  after 
Dick  had  "reformed,"  as  he  expressed  it,  he  carried  Miss  Cul- 
man to  a  party  about  three  miles  from  town.     They  had  been 
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driving  along  slowly  for  about  ten  minutes,  talking  at  ran- 
dom, when  Dick  suddenly  changed  the  subject. 

"Miss  Alice,  I  love  you.  Will  you  marry  me?  You  remem- 
ber my  vow.     Do  you  not  think  I  have  waited  long  enough  ?' 

"No,  you  may  wait  forever,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  Dick  could 
not  understand.    •  'Did  you  think  to  win  that  way?  I  hate  you. ' ' 

"Golly,"  thought  Dick;  "not  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.  Hate  is  better  though.  From  contempt  to  hate — 
from  hate  to  love;  I  shall  win." 

At  the  party  Dick  flirted  desperately  with  a  young  lady  to 
whom  he  had  been  paying  marked  attention  for  several  weeks, 
and  it  was  plain  that  Miss  Culman  was  ill  at  ease,  and  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  world. 

"What  right  had  he,"  she  thought,  "to  take  what  I  said  as 
he  did.  Why  couldn't  he — Oh!  I  hate  him,  I  hate  him." 
She  kept  saying  over  and  over  to  herself,  as  if  to  make  sure 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  but  she  was  glad  when 
Dick  came  to  take  her  home. 

It  was  very  late.  A  full  moon  was  bathing  the  world  in 
glory,  and  the  holy  calm  around  him  brought  such  a  flood  of 
tenderness  and  self-pity  to  Dick's  soul  that  he  felt  an  almost 
irresistable  inclination  to  throw  himself  on  his  knees  at  her 
feet,  but  he  happened  to  think  that  he  would  cut  a  rather 
rediculous  figure  trying  to  kneel  in  the  foot  of  the  buggy,  so 
he  saved  himself.  He  determined  to  risk  one  more  card  at 
least,  at  the  last  moment,  so  when  they  had  reached  home, 
and  they  were  standing  on  the  porch  he  said: 

"Good-bye  Miss  Alice,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  again,  since 
you  hate  me." 

"Wait  a  moment — I  have  something  for  you."  Her  lew, 
sweet  tones  thrilled  Dick. 

The  next  moment  she  appeared  and  gave  him  the  old  note 
he  had  about  despaired  of  ever  seeing  again. 

"You  do  not  hate  me  then,"  said  Dick,  putting  his  arm 
around  her  and  drawing  her  close. 

"You  didn't  believe  it  did  you  Dick?  I  had  to  tell  you  so, 
but  I  didn't.     I  think  you  have  waited  long  enough." 
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INTENSION    VERSUS  EXTENSION. 

BY  DR.   W.    I.    CRANFORD. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  characteristic  of  modern  Ameri- 
can life  and  thought  is  their  Extension  in  contrast  to  their 
Intension.  The  range  of  the  concepts  of  living  and  doing 
and  thinking  and  also  of  feeling  has  been  wonderfully 
widened  in  these  modern  times  and  by  modern  methods;  but 
the  old  rule  of  logic  seems  to  be  proving  itself  true,  and,  that 
too,  true  to  reality  as  well  as  for  concepts.  As  Extension  in- 
creases Intension  decreases.  Modern  inventions  and  discov- 
eries have  so  overcome  space  and  time  that  the  doings  of  the 
individual  may  be  spread  over  an  entire  continent,  yea  over  the 
whole  globe  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  working  and 
the  thinking  and  to  some  extent  the  feeling  of  the  individual 
extend  over  the  whole  world.  The  modern  man  speaks  and 
is  heard  in  a  distant  city,  he  touches  a  key  and  his  touch  is 
felt  in  some  far  off  continent,  he  spends  one  day  amid  the 
snows  of  the  north  and  the  next  among  the  flowers  of  tropics. 
Thus  I  say  man's  doing  and  thinking  and  to  some  extent  his 
feeling  have  become  greatly  extended.  This  has  given  us  a 
wonderfully  broad  life;  but  there  is  honest  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  many  as  to  the  wisdom  of  further  extension  at  the  expense 
of  the  already  shallow  intension.  Now,  I  would  not  claim 
that  life  has  grown  poorer  absolutely  in  depth  as  it  has  grown 
richer  in  breadth,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  has  done  so  rela- 
tively; and  I  further  believe  that  a  much  greater  relative 
increase  of  extension  must  result  in  a  positive  decrease  of 
intension.  Nor  would  I  plead  for  a  narrower  life  either  in 
action  or  thinking  or  feeling,  but  I  would  earnestly  plead  for 
a  life  richer  in  depth  both  absolutely  and  relatively. 

This  disposition  to  spread  out  has  had  its  effect  in  almost  if 
not  in  quite  every  department  of  conduct,  thought  and  feeling; 
and  the  result  is  that  we  are  hurrying  along  over  all  the 
means  and  opportunities  for  making  life  valuable  and  are 
only  skimming  the  surface  in  the  hope  of  thus  getting  the  best 
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that  the  world  and  life  offers.  Simply  because  it  is  literally- 
true  that  the  cream  rises  to  the  top  and  may  be  obtainded  by 
skimming,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  cream  of 
living  can  be  skimmed  from  the  surface.  The  cow  that  grazes 
in  the  largest  pastures  is  not  always  the  one  that  gets  the  most 
grass. 

In  the  beginnings  of  history  we  have  accounts  of  nomadic 
tribes  of  men.  We  would  naturally  expect  the  wanderings 
of  these  to  give  them  a  broader  horizon,  a  more  expanded 
view,  and  consequently  a  richer  and  more  worthy  life.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  No  tribe  of  men  ever  did  anything 
toward  advancing  civilization,  toward  enriching  the  content 
of  life,  until  it  confined  its  efforts  and  activities  to  some  lim- 
ited locality.  Every  real  and  worthy  onward  flow  of  the 
stream  of  life  must  be  produced  by  bringing  up  the  waters 
from  the  depths  of  the  fountain  so  as  to  deepen  as  well  as 
to  broaden  and  lengthen  the  stream. 

It  might  be  profitable  to  trace  this  tendency  in  all  the  lead- 
ing lines  of  work  and  thought;  to  notice  the  tendency  of 
modern  agriculture  to  cultivate  broad  fields  instead  of  tilling 
narrower  ones  more  deeply  and  reaping  an  equal  if  not  a  greater 
harvest;  to  notice  the  tendency  to  do  all  sorts  of  productive 
labor  on  a  broad  scale,  to  increase  vastly  the  quantity  of  the 
product  often  at  the  expense  of  the  quality;  to  call  to  mind 
the  efforts  of  men  to  accumulate  vast  sums  of  money  and  to 
acquire  widely  extended  interests  in  property  instead  of  work- 
ing to  get  the  real  value  out  of  the  property  already  possessed. 
But  we  can  notice  only  a  few  of  these  in  this  connection. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this:  It  is  the  tendency  of 
modern  doing  and  thinking  and  feeling  to  strive  to  get  a  little 
out  of  much;  and  that  the  result  is,  that  we  work  nothing  for 
all  that  it  is  worth,  and  quite  frequently  we  leave  the  richest 
ore  in  the  mine  and  the  best  of  the  berries  on  the  bush,  in 
our  haste  to  find  a  better.  In  this  way  the  means  and 
opportunities  for  making  life  worthful  are  really  destroyed  by 
being  only  partially  and  poorly  employed. 
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Consider  first  the  means  at  hand  for  the  building  up  of  a 
perfect  practical  every-day  moral  life.  Prominent  among 
these  means  is  practical  knowledge — a  knowledge  of  things 
and  their  relations,  of  actions  and  their  consequences.  But, 
to-day,  the  great  majority  of  men  and  women  have  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  world  about  them  and  of  their  fellows  to 
enable  them  to  be  practically  perfect,  if  they  only  would  use 
their  knowledge  and  the  other  means  about  them  for  all  they 
'  are  worth.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  world  of  work,  as 
to  success  and  failure.  We  are  accustomed  to  attribute 
the  failure  of  many  men  to  their  ignorance.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  so-called  ignorant  that  fail,  fail  not  because 
they  lack  knowledge,  but  because  they  fail  to  use  what  knowl- 
edge they  have ;  for  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  knowledge,  when 
used,  to  supply  its  own  deficiency.  The  time  is  already  at 
hand,  then,  when  we  do  not  so  much  need  to  teach  men 
more  practical  knowledge  but  to  teach  them  to  use  what  they 
already  have.  But  this  is  true  not  only  of  knowledge  as  a 
means  to  the  bettering  of  life,  but  it  is  true  also  of  the  other 
classes  of  means.  Hardly  anything  is  made  to  yield  up  its 
full  value  before  it  is  cast  aside  and  something  else  is  sought 
in  its  stead.  The  very  style  of  the  clothing  that  we  wear 
must  be  changed  every  few  months;  and  the  change  is  not 
always  for  the  better.  Before  one  has  really  come  to  feel  at 
home  in  a  new  coat  or  hat  or  pair  of  shoes,  the  style  has 
changed,  and  one  must  lay  aside  the  old  hat  or  coat  that  is 
just  beginning  to  acquire  an  extrinsic  value  from  its  being 
owned  and  worn  by  one,  and  must  lay  it  aside,  too,  not  because 
it  is  less  serviceable  or  because  it  is  injured  or  soiled,  but 
merely  because  it  has  been  possessed  a  certain  length  of  time. 
The  society  woman  must  have  a  new  costume  for  every  social 
event,  and  no  woman  would  think  of  wearing  the  same  hat  or 
the  same  style  of  hat  two  seasons  in  succession.  We  have 
become  nomadic  in  dress.  We  are  never  settled,  but  are  con- 
stantly moving  out  of  one  style  into  another,  so  that  we  are 
at  best  only  camping  in  our  clothes  and  are  never  settled  and 
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at  home  in  them.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  be  familiar  with 
and  fond  of  some  style  of  dress  we  are  hurried  away  from  it, 
and  into  some  strange  style  that  requires  time  for  one  to  learn 
to  like.  To  be  sure,  it  would  not  be  well  to  adopt  one  style 
of  dress  and  keep  it  unchanged  forever  but  it  is  true  that  much 
that  is  of  real  aesthetic  value  in  the  style  of  dress  is  lost,  or 
rather  is  never  found,  by  the  great  majority  of  men  and  women, 
simply  because  they  live  over  all  styles  but  never  live  into 
any  one. 

This  same  tendency  to  wander  widely  is  seen  in  the  home — 
in  the  furniture,  in  the  buildings,  in  the  grounds.  We  hardly 
begin  to  feel  at  home  in  our  homes  before  something  must  be 
changed  to  bring  them  up  to  date.  Some  old  and  homelike  piece 
of  furniture  must  give  place  to  a  new  piece  whose  only  supe- 
riority its  mere  newness  and  up-to-dateness,  while  as  the  old 
piece  goes  out  it  takes  its  homelikeness  with  it.  Or  the 
building  itself,  before  it  has  hardly  settled  upon  its  pillars, 
must  be  remodeled;  its  style  and  appearance  must  be  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  produce  a  thoroughly  modern  effect. 
Or  perchance,  the  grounds  must  be  worked  over,  must  be  laid 
out  anew,  that  tree  cut  down,  this  walk  curved  or  that  one 
straightened, and  so  on,  until  the  old  familiar  grounds  look  new 
and  strange.  Thus  we  hurry  along  with  our  changes  at  such 
a  rapid  rate  that  we  are  always  in  a  new  and  strange  place. 
Who  has  not  gone  from  home  for  a  few  years  and  longed  to 
return  and  find  all  just  as  he  had  left  it?  But  who  on  his 
return  has  found  it  so?  But  who  has  returned  and  found  all 
changed  and  not  felt  an  irreparable  loss?  Many  men  and 
women  to-day  live  over  a  greater  variety  of  home-surrounding 
than  they  can  exhaust  the  meaning  of.  In  fact,  we  live 
through  so  great  a  variety  that  we  can  get  the  full  meaning 
of  none.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  use  of  all  classes  of 
material  means.  We  throw  aside  everything  before  we  have 
gotten  half  the  good  out  of  it.  I  wish  to  notice  next  the  use 
we  make  of  our  fellows. 

It  is  true  that  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  has  only 
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recently  become  a  real  fact.  Our  sympathies,  our  fellow- 
feelings,  have  at  last  been  extended  to  all  members  of  the 
race.  This  is  a  great  advance  extensively.  But  have  our 
feelings  for  our  fellows  deepened  as  they  have  broadened? 
I  would  not  pretend  to  say  they  have  not;  but  I  do  not  believe 
their  deepening  has  been  commensurate  with  their  broaden- 
ing. Modern  circles  of  friendship  are  often  too  broad  to  be 
deep.  We  are  often  friends  to  too  many  to  be  of  much  value  to 
any.  We  seek  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  and  are  never 
allowed  to  enter  the  inner  chamber  of  the  heart  of  any. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  to-day  can  count  their  friends 
by  the  thousands,  but  out  of  these  thousands  there  is  not  one 
whose  real  inner  life  they  share.  How  often  is  the  so-called 
well-known  man  of  to-day  surrounded  by  a  multitue  who 
shake  his  hand  and  give  him  a  civil,  if  not  a  cordial  greeting, 
and  yet  he  stands  alone,  a  stranger  among  strangers  !  Even 
in  the  narrow  home  circle,  how  few  fathers  and  husbands  of 
to-day  live  continually  in  the  very  center  of  the  heart  of  wife 
and  children!  How  few  wives  dwell  always  in  the  inner  cita- 
del of  their  husbands'  souls  !  How  few  children  nestle  con- 
tinually in  the  very  center  of  parental  hearts  !  Have  we  not 
come  to  love  so  many  that  we  care  but  little  for  any,  and  are 
loved  by  so  many  that  we  are  not  much  cared  for  by  any? 
Are  we  not  in  danger  of  becoming  nomadic  in  this  respect 
also — of  wandering  from  heart  to  heart  until  we  are  not  at 
home  in  any? 

This  same  tendency  to  lay  aside  the  old  and  to  try  the  new 
has  long  been  making  its  influence  felt  in  our  government. 
A  man  or  a  party  scarcely  gets  into  power,  before  be  begin  to 
work  to  get  him  out  or  to  change  the  party.  Party  platforms 
must  be  revised  before  every  election,  and  what  is  the  most 
important  feature  in  one  is  often  left  out  altogether  or  made 
to  take  a  subordinate  place  in  the  next,  and  that  too  without 
having  ever  been  tried  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  true  value. 
One  remedy  for  political  evils  is  tried  to-day  and  laid  aside 
to-morrow;  and  no  one  is  given  a  chance  to  produce  any  effect 
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before  it  is  substituted  by  another.  Before  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  have  learned  of  the  existence  of  a  law,,  much 
less  felt  its  influence,  it  has  been  replaced  and  another  passed 
to  take  its  place.  In  our  own  State  we  never  live  two  years 
under  the  same  laws.  It  is  true  our  Legislature  meets  but 
once  in  two  years,  but  many  of  our  Statutes  are  not  made  to 
take  effect  until  near  the  meeting  of  another  Assembly,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  on  trial  too  long.  As  soon  as  a  legisla- 
tor is  elected,  he  begins  to  study  all  political  questions,  (having 
never  studied  them  before  election)  in  order  that  he  may  get 
up  some  new  scheme  or  formulate  some  new  bill;  because 
forsooth,  he  is  a  legislator  and  therefore  must  legislate.  Some 
new  law  must  be  passed  or  some  old  one  repealed.  While  in 
National  affairs  there  are  on  the  calendars  long  processions  of 
prospective  laws  each  awaiting  its  turn  to  be  enacted  and  then 
repealed.  These  lists  of  bills  are  already  so  long  that  many 
measures  get  out  of  date  before  their  turn  for  enactment  comes, 
and  the  country  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  trying  them. 
They  are  like  last  season's  stock  in  a  clothing  store — neither 
old  nor  worn  but  useless  because  something  else  is  newer. 
But  perhaps  there  is  yet  a  worse  feature  in  the  growing  exten- 
siveness  of  government.  This  is  its  tendency  towards  paternal- 
ism, the  tendency  to  take  in  hand  and  to  carry  on  the  work 
that  should  be  left  to  the  private  citizen  or  corporation.  The 
interests  of  the  government,  are  getting  to  be  so  numerous 
and  so  diverse  that  it  now  requires  much  of  its  time  and 
energy  to  protect  itself  against  itself  and  against  the  private 
citizen  and  corporation.  In  short,  its  extension  has  become 
so  great  as  compared  with  its  intension  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
pulling  itself  apart. 

In  matters  of  social,  commercial,  and  industrial  reforms, 
there  is  this  same  tendency  to  extend  over  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  methods  and  measures,  remedies  and  organi- 
zations, without  giving  any  a  thorough  trial.  We  hurry 
along  from  remedy  to  remedy,  casting  each  aside,  because, 
forsooth,  it  fails  to  cure  in  a  day  some  disease  of  long  standing; 
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and  often  we  reject  the  cure  for  one  ill  because  it  is  not  an 
immediate  cure  for  all ;  we  often  fail  to  better  society  at  any 
point  because  we  extend  our  efforts  to  all  points  at  once. 
Instead  of  trying  to  aid  some  individual  or  some  family  near 
our  own  doors  we  are  trying  to  reform  the  whole  town  or 
revolutionize  a  State.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  an  honest 
upright,  intelligent  christian  citizen  out  of  the  little  darkey 
that  blacks  your  boot  and  builds  your  fires,  you  have  been 
trying  to  solve  the  "Negro  Problem"  for  the  nation. 

The  influence  of  this  same  tendency  to  broadness  and 
shallowness  is  being  felt  in  our  religious  life  of  to-day.  Our 
views  ol  God  and  his  relation  to  us  have  become  very  broad 
but  not  proportionally  deep.  We  are  becoming  so  broad- 
minded  that  we  can  see  truth  in  almost  all  doctrines  and  so 
Catholic  that  we  can  tolerate  almost  any  form  of  religious 
worship.  Our  spiritual  perception  has  become  so  extensive 
that  we  can  see  God  in  everything,  though  but  dimly,  while 
we  see  him  clearly  in  nothing.  Our  faith  in  God  has  become 
so  broad  that  it  takes  hold  upon  all  His  rationships  to  man, 
but  it  is  so  weak  that  it  brings  us  into  real  vital  union  with 
God  at  no  point.  In  our  growing  consciousness  of  the  infini- 
tude of  God,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  force  of  His  individ- 
ual personality.  The  Word  of  God  itself  is  being  so  widely 
spread,  and  it  is  becoming  so  easy  of  access  in  so  many  forms, 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  substituting  the  having  of  it  for  the 
reading  of  it,  or  to  substitute  the  reading  of  it  for  the  study- 
ing of  it;  while  there  are  so  many  aids  and  helps  and  ways 
for  the  studying  of  it,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  substituting  a 
study  of  some  of  the  ways  or  aids  or  accessories  for  a  real 
study  of  the  Word  itself.  But  further  and  worse  still,  in  a 
real  study  of  the  Word  itself  we  are  in  danger  of  seeking  an 
extensive,  general,  intellectual  knowledge  of  it  instead  of  a 
personal,  vital,  intensive  understanding  of  it.  Many  of  the 
other  means  for  the  cultivation  of  a  religious  life  have  become 
so  common  and  so  generally  distributed  through  our  lives 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  main  force.     The  preach- 
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ing  of  the  gospel  is  a  case  in  point.  In  these  days  we  hear 
preaching  so  often,  along  so  many  lines  and  on  such  a  variety 
of  subjects,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  coming  to  regard  it  as  a 
mere  occurrence  periodically  filling  up  a  certain  amount  of  time 
and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  our  time.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  is  the  exception  when 
one  thought  of  the  Sunday  sermon  in  consciously  acted  out 
on  Monday,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  entire  sermon  has  been 
forgotten  before  Wednesday.  Now,  I  know  it  is  true  that 
much  that  we  hear  influences  our  lives  in  feelings,  thoughts 
and  actions  when  we  have  forgotten  the  thought  and  its 
author;  but  what  I  plead  for  is,  not  less  preaching,  but  less 
wasting  of  what  we  hear.  We  have  so  extended  our  minds  for 
receiving  that  they  are  like  the  "stony  ground"  in  the  parable, 
they  admit  no  though',  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  it  to  produce 
any  fruit.  How  long  ago  would  the  millennium  have  come 
if  all  christians  had  practiced  perfectly  just  one  thought  of 
each  sermon  they  heard  ! 

But  perhaps  our  extension  is  increasing  to  the  detriment  of 
our  intension  nowhere  more  than  in  the  realm  of  education  and 
culture.  The  range  of  knowledge  is  becoming  so  wide  that  it 
seems  in  danger  of  becoming  shallow.  There  is  so  much  knowl- 
edge lying  within  our  reach  that  we  are  in  danger  of  letting 
it  simply  remain  about  us.  Like  the  air  and  the  sunshine 
about  us,  it  is  so  abundant  and  free  that  we  make  little  effort  to 
appropriate  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  moment.  Every- 
thing is  becoming  so  generally  known  and  so  easily  learned 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  not  understanding  thoroughly 
anything.  We  skim  over  the  whole  ocean  of  thought  but 
never  dive  deeply  into  it  anywhere.  We  are  too  much  inclined 
to  get  a  smattering  of  everything  without  getting  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anything.  As  a  rule,  too,  our  breadth  does 
not  make  up  for  our  lack  in  depth. 

Many  of  our  best  institutions  of  learning  are  yielding  to 
this  tendency  of  the  times,  and  have  already  gone  on  broaden- 
ing their  range  of  work  until  the  student  is  bewildered  in  the 
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presence  of  so  many  courses  and  departments.  Many  insti- 
tutions point  with  pride  to  their  great  range  of  courses  and 
departments  as  their  point  of  superiority  over  all  others.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  number  of  weak  and  shallow  depart- 
ments can  make  a  strong  institution.  But  the  influence  of  this 
extensive  tendency  finds  expression  in  yet  more  hurtful  ways. 
It  gives  rise  to  the  modern  craze  after  originality,  so-called,  and 
to  the  consequent  disregard,  if  not  disrespect,  for  the  scholars 
and  models  of  the  past.  The  student  of  to-day  wants  to  rush 
rapidly  through  the  whole  realm  of  known  truth  in  order  that 
he  may  arrive  speedil}'  at  the  very  frontier  of  knowledge,  and 
at  once  go  forward  into  some  region  not  yet  explored,  and  all 
forsooth,  for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  doing  something  original. 
Such  have  little  respect  for  all  that  has  been  learned  and 
written.  Such  students  would  prefer  to  discover  one  new 
and  unknown  microbe  rather  than  to  learn  all  that  had  pre- 
viously been  known  in  the  whole  realm  of  science.  Such 
student:  would  prefer  to  be  the  author  of  some  new  term  or 
phrase  in  philosophy  or  to  form  some  new  theory,  however  ab- 
surd, so  it  were  new,  rather  than  to  master  thoroughly  all  the 
great  systems  of  the  past.  Such  students  would  prefer  to  write  a 
few  stanzas  of  "original"  doggerel  and  to  get  them  published 
in  a  third  rate  magazine  than  to  master  all  that  the  great  poets 
of  the  past  have  written.  Such  students  would  prefer  to  search 
out  and  "write  up"  some  insignificant  past  event  and  call  it 
"original"  than  to  become  familiar  with  all  that  the  great 
historians  have  written.  Now,  I  have  no  quarrel  against 
originality;  but  when  one  rushes  rapidly  and  lightly  over  all 
that  has  been  done  and  learned  and  written  in  the  past  in 
order  that  one  may  do  or  write  something  original,  the  exten- 
sion one  thus  gives  to  knowledge  or  literature  is  so  utterly 
lacking  in  depth  that  it  is  comparatively  worthless.  Better 
far  to  spend  five  years  on  Shapespeare  or  ten  on  Browning 
and  then  write  one  line  that  would  live  than  to  read  all 
English  literature  in  a  year  and  then  write  a  volume  that 
would  die.     The  tendency  to   cover  a  broad  field  in  many 
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lines  of  study  deprives  us  of  the  opportunity,  if  not  of  the 
ability,  to  go  deeply  into  any.  In  literature  we  try  to  read 
it  all,  and  especially  the  latest,  while  if  we  would  refuse  to  go 
so  far  and  wide  we  might  enter  into  the  deepest  depths  of  the 
soul  of  some  great  master  and  there  find  more  fcod  than  we 
get  by  hurrying  through  all. 

Modern  thinking  and  feeling  and  doing  need  to  advance 
not  so  much  forward  as  inward,  need  not  so  much  to  broaden 
as  to  deepen. 
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third  international  convention  of  the  student 

VOLUNTEER  MOVEMENT. 

BY  S.   A.   STEWART. 

Having  attended  the  Third  International  Convention  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 23-27,  1898,  I  purpose  to  state  some  of  the  impressions 
I  received  from  it.  Since  I  attended  not  as  a  volunteer,  but 
simply  as  one  interested  in  the  great  Missionary  movement,  I 
think  I  am  prepared  to  speak  in  an  unbiased  tone  concerning 
the  work  of  this  convention.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  I 
shall  expect  my  words  to  be  interpreted  literally,  and  there- 
fore hope  to  tell  the  truth  in  soberness.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  greater  the  movement  is,  the  harder 
is  the  task  of  transmitting  to  one  who  was  not  present  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  force  and  significance  of  that 
movement.  Silent  voices  are  most  potent,  yet  they  are  most 
difficult  to  perceive.  It  is,  then,  with  a  grave  sense  of  my 
inability  that  I  enter  upon  my  task. 

A  stranger  visiting  any  regular  meeting  of  the  convention 
at  Gray's  Armory,  would  possibly  note  among  his  first 
impressions  the  fact  that  the  audience  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  young  men  and  young  women.  This  by  no  means 
startles  him  when  he  remembers  that  the  assemblage  is  a 
students'  convention.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  a  significant 
one.  The  coming  together  of  seventeen  hundred  representa- 
tive students,  along  with  five  hundred  pastors,  returned 
missionaries,  secretaries  of  missionary  boards,  editors,  and 
college  presidents  and  teachers,  is  not  an  everyday  occurrence. 
Such  an  assemblage  has  only  been  made  possible  by  marvel- 
ous growth  and  expansion. 

The  movement  which  called  forth  this  convention  was 
started  at  Mt.  Hermon,  Massachusetts,  in  1886,  and  did  not 
assume  organized  form  till  two  years  later.  Its  first  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1891,  and  was  attended 
by  six   hundred    and    eighty  delegates.     The  decade  of  its 
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organized  life  has  been  marked  by  such  rapid  progress  as  to 
confirm  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  the  belief  that  the  hand  of 
God  is  in  the  movement.  Again,  the  fact  that  this  conven- 
tion was  composed  almost  entirely  of  students  has  even 
greater  significance  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  future. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  W.  A.  Leonard,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Ohio,  in  welcoming  the  convention  to 
Cleveland,  said:  "This  is  not  merely  a  gathering  of  devout 
people,  but  as  well  a  convention  ot  intelligent,  well  educated 
men  and  women."  He  said  also  that  "the  leaders  of  all  good 
movements  have  been  intelligent  people,  and  when  intelli- 
gence is  allied  with  the  religion  of  Christ,  to  it  is  added  divine 
wisdom."  When  we  remember  that  the  field  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  holds  itself 
primarily  responsible  is  the  one  thousand  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  when 
we  remember  that  from  these  institutions  are  to  come  the 
political,  social,  educational,  and  religious  leaders  of  the 
future,  we  are  prepared  to  realize  in  some  degree  the  import 
of  a  movement  which  touches  their  life  so  directly.  Important 
is  it  that  the  educational  life  of  the  student  be  so  directed  that 
his  "intelligence  may  be  allied  with  the  religion  of  Christ  and 
have  added  to  it  divine  wisdom." 

The  next  noteworthy  feature  of  the  convention  was  its 
cosmopolitan  character.  Above  the  audience  hung  the  flags 
of  the  christian  and  non-christian  world.  On  the  wall  lacing 
the  assembly  were  maps  showing  the  religions  of  the  various 
countries  of  the  world.  There  was  also  a  cosmopolitan  air 
about  the  crowd.  Here  and  there  in  the  throng  was  to  be 
seen  a  Jap,  a  Chinaman,  a  Negro,  an  Armenian,  or  a  swarthy 
Hindoo.  The  sturdy,  blonde  Canadians  contrasted  strongly 
in  appearance  and  movement  with  the  tall  sallow  southern 
students.  The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  assembly  has  for 
us  a  deep  lesson  in  itself.  It  tells  us  that  the  world  is  becom- 
ing much  smaller.  People  know  more  of  each  other.  Nations 
as  well  as  peoples  are  being  bound  together  in  "the  federation 
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of  the  world."  Yes,  through  the  volunteer  movement,  this 
long  hoped-for  vision  has  become  actual  and  inspiring  history. 
"Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth."  The 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  organized,  has  not  only 
touched  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  one  thousand 
institutions  in  its  own  field,  but  it  has  influenced  the  whole 
civilized  world,  so  that  to-day  there  are  similar  movements  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  French- 
speaking  Europe,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  China,  India, 
and  Ceylon;  and  all  of  them  have  expressed  gratitude  to  the 
American  movement  for  the  helpful  influence  it  has  exerted 
in  the  formative  period  of  their  work.  Four  years  ago,  at  the 
Detroit  convention,  it  was  announced  that  "for  the  first  time 
the  students  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  are  united  in  a  mighty 
enterprise."  At  the  Cleveland  convention  this  year  it  was 
announced  that  "through  the  'World's  Student  Christian 
Federation,'  the  Christian  students  of  the  lands  of  Protestant 
Christendom  have  been  united  by  the  Spirit  of  Almighty 
God."  This  achievement  is  largely  due  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
John  R.  Mott,  of  New  York,  who  recently  returned  from  a 
twenty  months'  tour  of  the  world,  and  who  presided  at  this 
convention.  Looking  at  the  movement  in  this  light  we  are 
prepared  to  exclaim  with  ex-Governor  Beaver,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: "It  is  absolutely  world-wide  !  It  is  big  with  results  !" 
One  cannot  attend  such  a  convention  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  it  has  a  purpose.  Back  of 
the  platform  between  two  immense  American  and  British 
flags  were  these  words,  in  large  letters:  "Thy  Kingdom  Come. " 
To  the  left  and  right  of  the  audience,  also  in  large  letters,  on 
the  gallery  fronts,  were  the  inscriptions:  "Thy  People  shall 
be  Willing  in  the  Day  of  Thy  Power,"  and  "The  Evangeliza- 
tion of  the  World  in  this  Generation."  These  serve  to  give 
us  an  insight  into  the  great  purpose  for  which  this  large 
audience  convened  from  day  to  day.  "The  Evangelization 
of  the  World  in  this  Generation,"  which  is  the  watch- word  of 
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the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  is  indeed  a  high  ideal,  but 
one  entirely  possible  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  "Thy 
People  shall  be  Willing  in  the  Day  of  Thy  Power."  This 
was  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  speakers  who  addressed  the 
assembly.  This  was  the  one  purpose  to  which  the  convention 
was  unswervingly  loyal. 

A  suitable  motto  for  such  a  convention  might  be:  "I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  business."  It  had  no  time  to  attend 
tea  parties.  It  had  no  time  to  go  pleasure-hunting  or  sight- 
seeing. It  had  only  time  to  go  into  the  closet  of  secret  prayer 
and  into  the  assemblage  hall.  Not  only  had  it  a  purpose,  but 
it  had  faith  in  that  purpose,  and  therefore  it  met  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 
This  may  be  seen  from  the  subjects  discussed.  Some  of  them 
were:  "The  Inadequacy  of  non-Christian  Religions  to  Save 
the  World,"  "Intellectual,  Practical  and  Spiritual  Prepara- 
tions Needful  to  Successful  Missionary  Work,"  "Duties 
Resting  on  Pastors,  Laymen,  Young  Peoples'  Societies,  Col- 
leges and  Seminaries  in  view  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,"  "The  Money  Problems."  The  various  mission 
fields  were  carefully  discussed.  In  discussing  a  particular 
field  only  practical  subjects  were  treated.  L,et  us  take  for 
instance  India.  Some  of  the  topics  for  discussion  were: 
'"The  Educated  Classes,  their  Influence,  and  how  to  Reach 
Them,"  "The  Masses  and  the  Mass  Movement,"  "Kind  of 
Workers  Needed,"  "Advice  to  Prospective  Missionaries," 
and  so  forth.  These  subjects  were  handled  by  able  men  of 
learning  and  experience  combined.  Each  speaker  spoke 
plainly,  forcibly  and  pointedly.  Recalling  the  ability  of  the 
speakers  and  the  subjects  treated,  I  feel  fully  warranted  in 
saying  that  the  convention  left  no  stone  unturned.  Its 
opportunities  were  well  utilized.  What  the  outcome  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Great  as  was  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  and  high  as  was 
the  goal  to  be  reached,  they  were  equalled  by  the  intense  zeal, 
the  deep  earnestness,  and  the  child-like  faith  in  the  power  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  manifested  on  the  part  of  those  in  attendance 
at  the  convention.  He  who  reads  these  lines  and  fails  to 
catch  the  inspiring  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion,  reads  but 
superficially.  The  convention  was  not  one  of  floating  ban- 
ners, jubilant  shouting,  and  ringing  speeches.  It  was  rather 
one  of  quiet  meditation,  serious  thought,  and  prayerful  waiting 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  one  in  which 
the  victor  mildly  and  unboastingly,  yet  sternly  sounded  forth 
the  note  of  his  victory  through  the  promise  of  Him  to  whom 
all  victory  belongs.  It  was  one  in  which  God  had  a  conspic- 
uous part,  for  every  one  seemed  to  realize  the  need  of  divine 
guidance  in  so  great  an  undertaking.  It  was  one  in  which 
men  were  but  empty  vessels  waiting  to  be  filled  with  power 
from  on  high  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  glorious  mission. 
"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Let  us  pray  that  this 
convention,  now  a  part  of  the  eternal  past,  may  yield  fruit  an 
hundred  fold. 
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J.  A.  SHARP, -         Chief  Editor. 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr., Assistant  Editor. 


Owing  to  a  rush  of  work  at  the  printing  office,  and 
through  no  fault  of  the  editors,  The  Archive  puts  in  its 
appearance  later  than  usual  this  month.  We  hope  to  be 
on  time  hereafter. 


The  article  in  the  February  number  of  The  Archive  on 
Rev.  Solomon  Lea  was  gotten  up  by  Mr.  "N.  C.  Newbold, 
an  old  Trinity  student  who  is  now  teaching  at  Leasburg. 
We  regret  that,  owing  to  an  oversight  on  our  part,  his 
name  failed  to  appear  in  connection  with  the  article,  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  placing  credit  where  it  is  due. 


The  pamphlet  gotten  out  by  the  College  containing 
Requirements  for  Admission  and  Suggestions  to  Teachers 
of  Secondary  Schools  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
those  preparing  themselves  or  others  for  college.  "This 
pamphlet  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  Trinity  College  and  to  the  educational  conditions 
of  North  Carolina.  It  is  sent  out  with  a  view  to  directing 
attention  to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  thorough 
preparation  of  students  for  college,  and  in  the  hope  of 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  teachers  towards  making  this 
preparation  better. ' '  An  astonishing  number  of  men  are 
handicapped  all  through  their  college  course  by  a  lack  of 
thorough  preparation.  Not  very  long  ago  a  young  man 
wrote  to  a  professor  in  this  institution  wanting  to  know  if 
he  should  advise  one  of  his  pupils,  who  was  behind  a  year 
in  something,  to  enter  Trinity  in  the  fall.     As  if  there 
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were  room  for  reasonable  doubt  as  to  at  which  end  a  man 
should  cut!  Small  hope  of  building  well  without  first 
laying  well  the  foundation.  The  trouble  with  a  number  of 
young  men  is  that  they  want  to  skip  about  one  year's 
preparation,  thinking  that  when  they  get  to  college  all 
their  troubles  will  be  at  an  end.  And  they  are  the  ones 
that  are  sadly  disappointed,  for  the  man  who  labors  under 
the  disadvantage  of  poor  preparation  treads  no  primrose 
path  while  in  college.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  write  at 
length  upon  this  subject.  We  merely  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  this  pamphlet,  and  to  commend 
it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  those  interested.  It  will 
be  sent  to  any  one  desiring  it  upon  application. 
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TLitevavy  IKlotes. 

D.  H.  LITTLEJOHN, Manager. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  will  publish  in  March 
''Charles  Dickens;"  a  Critical  Study,  by  George  Gissing. 
"More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed,"  writes 
Mr.  Gissing,  "since  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens.  It 
seems  possible  to  regard  Dickens  from  the  standpoint  of 
posterity;  to  consider  his  career,  to  review  his  literary 
work,  and  to  estimate  his  total  activity  in  relation  to  an 
age  which,  intelligibly  speaking,  is  no  longer  our  own." 
An  interesting  controversy  is  again  raised  in  Mr.  Gissing' s 
intention,  as  stated  in  his  opening  chapter,  "to  vindicate 
him  [Dickens]  against  the  familiar  complaint  that,  however 
trustworthy  his  background,  the  figures  designed  upon  it 
in  general  are  mere  forms  of  fantasy.  .  .  .  With  reserves 
which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  my  essay,  I  believe  him 
to  be  what  he  always  claimed  to  be,  a  very  accurate  painter 
of  the  human  beings  no  less  than  of  the  social  conditions 
he  saw  about  him.  .  .  .  Readers  of  Dickens  who  exclaim 
at  the  'unreality'  of  his  characters  (I  do  not  here  speak  of 
his  conduct  of  a  story)  will  generally  be  found  unacquainted 
with  the  English  lower  classes  of  to-day. ' '  It  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Gissing  has  a  certain  fitness  for  estimating  Dick- 
ens' work  in  this  field,  and  among  classes — "a  class  (or 
classes),"  as  he  says  himself,  "characterised  by  dullness, 
prejudice,  dogged  individuality,  and  manners,  to  say  the 
least,  unengaging. "  For  among  them  Mr.  Gissing  has 
spent  much  of  his  life,  and  they  form  not  only  the  back- 
ground of  his  own  work,  but  the  figures  projected  upon 
it. — Extract  from  Bookman. 

Anthony  Hope's  latest  story,   "Simon  Dale,"  is  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.     The  English  King  and  his  brother 
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monarch  of  France  are  active  characters,  and  are  treated 
with  boldness.  When  Simon  Dale  is  a  baby,  a  witch 
predicts  that  ''he  shall  love  where  the  king  has  loved, 
learn  what  the  king  has  hidden,  and  drink  of  the  king's 
cup. ' '  The  fulfilling  of  this  prophecy  makes  a  lively  story 
of  action,  with  swing  and  dash  and  rattle  of  swords  in 
abundance.  Something  of  Mr.  Hawkins'  "Dolly  Dia- 
logues" style  also  is  found  in  Simon's  fluctuation  of  passion 
between  Nell  Gwyn  and  the  real  heroine  of  the  book, 
Barbara.  The  author  maintains  his  recognized  position  as 
a  born  story-teller. — Outlook. 

As  is  natural,  the  French  reviews  devote  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  to  the  late  Alphonse  Daudet.  Probably 
no  successful  writer  was  ever  more  admired  and  even  loved 
by  his  own  contemporaries  than  the  brilliant  author  of 
"Tartarin"  and  "Le  Petit  Chose."  M.  France  alludes 
touchingly  to  the  part  played  in  Daudet' s  life — both  as 
man  and  as  artist — by  his  wife,  herself  an  exquisite  and 
refined  writer.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  influence,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  remained  to  the  end  one  of 
those  incomplete  children  of  genius  who  never  fulfill  the 
expectations  formed  of  them.  ...  M.  Albalat  assigns 
to  Daudet  the  place  of  the  chief  realist,  because  his  obser- 
vation was  singularly  impersonal.  Daudet  had  the  realistic 
passion,  but  he  sought  typical  fact.  He  was  also  "a  great 
idealist,  and  the  eloquence,  the  morality,  and  the  high 
signification  of  his  work  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
monotonous  and  heavy  production  of  an  author  distin- 
guished by  interminable  repetition" — Zola.  To  the  influ- 
ence of  Dickens  we  owe  the  famous  "Fromant  Jeune  et 
Kisler  Aine, ' '  with  its  vivid  pictures  of  mercantile  life  and 
society  in  the  Marais,  the  old  commercial  quarter  of  Paris. 
...  In  the  sad  years  of  immobility,  nailed  to  his  arm 
chair,  he  would  say,  '  'Alas !  I  am  no  more  a  real  presence, ' ' 
yet  he  became  ever  nobler  and  tenderer;    and  suffering 
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caused  in  him  neither  bitterness  nor  revolt,  and  in  memory 
his  image  attains  its  full  and  grand  proportions. — Extract 
Review  of  Reviews. 

Ian  Maclaren,  who  is  at  present  the  guest  of  Mr.  Andrew- 
Carnegie  at  the  Villa  Allerton,  Cannes,  has  written  a  new 
religious  book,  which  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  about  Easter.  It  is  entitled  "The  Companions 
of  the  Sorrowful  Way,"  and  is  of  the  same  devotional 
character  as  "The  Upper  Room,"  which  is  in  its  fiftieth 
thousand.  Dr.  Watson  hopes  to  publish  a  volume  of 
fiction  in  the  autumn. 

Few  personal  recollections  published  in  recent  years 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  as  those  which  now 
appear  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
Prof.  Max  Muller  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interesting 
men  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
Oxford,  but  he  has  been  brought  into  intimate  relations 
with  a  great  number  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  his  recollections  abound  in  significant 
and  entertaining  anecdote,  comment,  and  characterization. 
As  these  reminiscences  have  appeared  in  one  of  the  reviews 
they  have  not  escaped  criticism.  In  more  than  one  in 
stance  Prof.  Max  Muller  has  reported  conversations  which 
have  disturbed  the  preconceived  notions  of  a  good  many 
people.  This  very  fact,  however,  ought  to  give  readers 
greater  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  these  recollections. — 
Outlook. 
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Editor's  ftable. 

B.  R.  CRAVEN, Manager. 

The  Harvard  Advocate  contains  several  articles  of  merit 
in  poetry,  fiction  and  essay.  The  short  sketches  of  "Three 
Scholars"  portray  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  for  the 
kindly  influence  and  characters  of  the  three  scholars. 
"The  Recent  Crisis  in  India"  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
causes  of  the  late  trouble  there.  The  principal  cause,  says 
the  writer,  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  system  of  British 
rule  which,  however  humane  and  civilizing  in  principle,  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  existing  conditions  in  India. 
But  deeper  than  this,  beyond  all  governmental  forms  and 
policies,  he  finds  the  true  cause  in  the  character  of  the 
men  sent  by  the  Home  Government  to  rule.  Such  men  as 
John  and  Henry  Lawrence  are  indeed  scarce.  "Who 
Lives  Happily  in  Russia"  is  a  translation  of  a  Russian 
poem  which  in  itself  is  very  good,  besides  the  translator 
shows  skill  in  the  work.  "The  Men  of  Sin"  and  "A 
Modest  Tragedy"  are  well  written  and  entertaining  stories. 

The  Yale  (Jour ant  maintains  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  it  has  held  during  the  year.  The  last  few 
numbers  have  brought  us  some  excellent  pieces  of  fiction 
and  verse  of  a  higher  order  than  we  usually  find  in  college 
magazines.  The  prize  story  entitled  "The  Ex-Boushee"  is 
quite  original  and  entertaining.  "Of  Lower  Caste"  and 
"Briggs  of  the  Curoca"  are  thrilling  stories  of  adventure, 
with  a  little  spice  of  love  thrown  in  the  former  to  give  it 
additional  savor.  Of  the  poems  which  have  appeared  the 
"Song"  and  "Ballade  of  Truth  Discerned"  are  representa- 
tive of  the  best  class. 

One  of  the  best  critical  studies  of  the  month  is  "The 
Element  of  Retribution  in  Shakspere's  Tragedies,"  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Smith  College  Monthly.  It  is  clear,  compre- 
hensive, and  thoughtful,  and  traces  this  element  through 
the  tragedies  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  characters. 
"Washington  Irving"  is  the  subject  of  another  essay  which 
gives  a  fair  estimate  of  the  personality  and  achievements 
of  that  warm-hearted,  humorous  and  refined  gentleman. 
"The  Gypsy's  Grave"  is  a  very  good  poem. 

We  are  glad  to  note  the  improvement  in  the  Converse 
Concept  which  comes  to  us  this  month  brim  full  of  essays, 
short  stories  and  verse.  "Kate's  New  Year's  Gift"  has  a 
very  good  plot,  and  the  story  is  quite  interesting. 

A  GENTLE  HINT. 

She  was  bored  and  wished  him  dead, 
But  she  simply  softly  said : 
"Did  you  ever  see  a  snail?" 
"Yes,  aren't  they  funny?" 
Then  she  murmured,  "I  dare  say 
That  you  met  it  on  the  way, 
Overtake  one  you  could  not  for  any  money." 

— Lehigh  Burr. 

IN  OLDEN  DAYS. 

The  scarlet  poppies  drowse  and  dream 

Against  the  lattice  old ; 
The  honey-bee  steals  in  and  out 

With  wings  of  dusty  gold. 

The  jasmine  swings  her  airy  bells 

The  lawn's  aglow  with  phlox, 
And  down  the  path,  like  sentinels, 

Stand  rows  of  hollyhocks. 

"O  little  love,  with  eyes  of  brown, 

Far  busier  than  the  bee, 
Come,  put  the  weary  bobbin  down 

And  tread  the  paths  with  me. 

"Dear  heart" — the  thread  drifts  to  her  feet; 

The  wheel  no  longer  hums — 
"I  love  thee,  wilt  not  hark,  my  sweet?" 

She  looks,  she  smiles,  she  comes. 

— William  and  Mary  College  Monthly. 
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L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr., Manager. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Cole,  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Durham,  N. 
C,  conducted  our  devotional  services  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
February  27. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Wharton,  of  Hampden -Sidney,  Virginia, 
addressed  the  student  body  Monday  evening,  February  28, 
on  the  "Call  to  the  Ministry."  Mr.  Wharton  is  visiting 
the  institutions  of  the  State  and  presenting  this  subject. 
He  is  an  able  speaker  and  his  visit  was  much  enjoyed. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  State  Convention  holds  its  annual 
meeting  this  week  in  Ashville,  our  association  will  be  rep- 
resented by  several  delegates.  The  program  has  been  well 
arranged  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected. 

A  series  of  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  began  in  the  chapel  last  week.  Dr.  Kilgo  is  conduct- 
ing these  revivals  and  much  interest  is  manifested  by  the 
students.  We  hope  to  reap  large  results — to  deepen  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  young  men. 

On  Monday  night,  February  28th,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows :  Pres- 
ident, J.  H.  Barnhardt;  Vice-President,  S.  A.  Stewart; 
Recording  Secretary,  Richard  Webb ;  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, C.  M.  Muse;  Treasurer,  W.  W.  Card,  on  Monday, 
March,  7th,  the  retiring  officers  read  their  final  reports  and 
the  new  officers  were  enstalled. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Stewart  and  J.  T.  Henry  represented  our 
Association  at  the  great  student's  missionary  gathering 
which  convened  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  February.     On  the 
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Sunday  after  their  return  they  conducted  the  devotional 
services  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  speaking  of  their  trip — what 
it  meant  to  them  and  what  it  should  mean  to  our  Associa- 
tion. We  expect  their  trip  to  mean  much  for  us,  especially 
in  increasing  our  zeal  for  missions. 

Buskin  says :  In  general,  I  have  no  patience  with  people 
who  talk  of  the  "though tfulness  of  youth"  indulgently. 
I  had  infinitely  rather  hear  of  thoughtless  old  age,  and 
the  indulgence  due  to  that.  When  a  man  has  done  his 
work,  and  nothing  can  anyway  be  materially  altered  in  his 
life,  let  him  forget  her  toil,  and  yet  work  his  fate,  if  he 
will;  but  what  excuse  can  you  find  for  wilfulness  of 
thought,  at  the  very  time  when  ever  crisis  of  future  fortune 
hangs  on  your  decision  ?  A  youth  thoughtless !  when  all 
the  happiness  of  his  home  forever  depends  on  the  chances, 
or  the  passions  of  an  hour  !  A  youth  thoughtless  !  when 
the  career  of  all  his  days  depends  on  the  opportunity  of  a 
moment  !  when  his  every  act  is  as  a  torch  to  the  laid  train 
of  the  future  conduct,  and  every  inauguration  a  fountain 
of  life  or  death !  Be  thoughtless  in  our  af teryears,  rather 
than  now — though,  indeed  there  is  only  one  place  where  a 
man  may  be  nobly  thoughtlss — his  deathbed.  No  think- 
ing should  be  left  to  be  done  there. 
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College  Botes. 

R.  T.  POOLE, Manager. 

February  22  was  given  for  holiday. 

Prof.  Pegram  attended  Chemistry  Association  in  Raleigh 
February  22. 

Mr.  K.  Boyd  was  called  home  a  few  weeks  ago  to  attend 
the  bedside  of  his  dying  mother. 

Messrs.  J.  T.  Stanford  and  E.  S.  Bowling  spent  February 
22  in  Cary,  N.  C. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wooten  went  home  on  a  business  trip  last 
Wednesday,  March  2. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  South  Carolina  Conference,  visited 
Dr.  Kilgo  last  week. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Flowers  spent  several  days  on  the  Park  recently 
visiting  his  brothers  and  friends. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibbons  went  on  a  business  trip  to  Carthage, 
N.  C,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Hon.  Kope  Elias,  of  Franklin,  N.  C,  a  patron  of  Trinity 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  visited  his  son  and 
daughter  recently. 

Regular  meeting  of  Historical  Society  was  held  on 
March  5.  The  program  for  the  evening  was :  A  paper  by 
Mr.  Breedlove  on  the  "Experience  of  Five  Soldiers,"  and 
a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bassett  on  "Relation  Between  Meth- 
odist Church  and  Slavery. ' '  Several  relics  were  presented 
for  the  Museum. 

The  Misses  Jones,  who  have  charge  of  the  boarding 
department  of  the  college,  received  the  sad  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  their  brother  in  Georgia  last  week.  They 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  student  body. 
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The  Hesperian  Society  has  elected  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Bowling 
Chief  Marshal  for  commencement.  The  Columbian  has 
elected  Mr.  T.  Mann,  Chief  Manager. 

The  Senior  class  acknowledges  with  thanks  a  number  of 
pamphlets  containing  addresses  and  articles  by  Judge 
Walter  Clark,  presented  by  the  author  through  Prof. 
Jerome  Dowd. 

The  entire  college  community  was  shocked  February  22 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Miss  Mena  Southgate,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Jas.  H.  Southgate,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Trinity  College.  The  faculty  and  students  attended 
the  funeral  services,  which  were  held  in  Trinity  church  on 
Thursday  24th. 

The  two  Literary  Societies  have  elected  their  representa- 
tives for  the  annual  contest,  which  will  take  place  some 
time  this  spring,  as  follows :  Hesperian  :  Orator,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Needham  ;  Debaters,  Messrs.  North  and  Gibbons.  Colum- 
bian :  Orator,  Mr.  L.  W.  Crawford,  Jr.  ;  Debaters,  Messrs. 
Humber  and  Stewart. 

Dr.  John  B.  Robins,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  has  been  elected  to 
preach  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  at  commencement.  He 
has  notified  the  faculty  that  he  will  accept.  He  is  one  of 
the  strongest  preachers  of  Georgia,  and  we  are  fortunate  in 
securing  his  services.  He  is  a  scholarly  man,  having  pub- 
lished several  works  on  religious  subjects.  One  of  his  best 
known  books  is  "Christ  in  Our  Country." 

The  base  ball  practice  for  the  past  few  weeks  has  been 
exceedingly  gratifying.  The  interest  taken  by  the  student 
body,  faculty,  and  the  people  of  Durham  is  very  encour- 
aging to  the  team.  The  exhibition  games  given  on  Friday 
afternoons  have  convinced  us  of  their  ability  to  handle  the 
bat  and  ball.  All  indications  so  far  point  toward  the 
strongest  team  Trinity  has  ever  put  on  the  diamond. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Black,  class  '74,  is  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
Carthage,  N.  C. 
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Mr.  R.  B.  Crawford,  class  '95,  is  a  successful  hardware 
dealer  in  Winston,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Harry  Ihrie,  a  former  Trinity  student,  is  practicing 
law  in  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Creel,  class  '97,  has  a  position  with  Union 
Central  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ashby,  class  '82,  is  pastor  of  the  Millbrook 
circuit. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Townsend,  class  '72,  is  a  successful  lawyer  at 
Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Weatherly,  class  '83,  is  farming  at  Dayton, 
N.  C. 

Dr.  S.  E.  Koonce,  class  '90,  was  recently  appointed 
Assistant  Physician  at  Raleigh  Insane  Asylum. 

Mr.  T.  T.  James,  class  '92,  was  recently  elected  Super- 
intendent of  City  Schools  in  Lumpkin,  Ga. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Newlin,  class  '96,  is  studying  law  at  Chapel 
Hill.  He  received  license  to  practice  law  at  recent  exam- 
ination before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Turner,  class  '93,  is  practicing  law  in 
Durham.  He  lectured  before  the  Senior  class,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  on  Taxation  in  North  Carolina. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Shamberger,  class  '83,  is  pastor  of  Lauiin- 
burg  station,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Pegram,  class  '95,  is  Librarian  at  Trinity 
College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Skeen,  class  '58,  who  has  sent  many  students 
to  Trinity  in  the  past,  is  still  teaching  at  Mt.  Gilead,  N.  C. 
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i  To  the  Students  and  Faculty  of  Trinity  College  s 

i  | 

♦  We  greet  you  !     We  welcome  you  !     We  are  glad  to  see  you  ♦ 

♦  back  at  your  old  places.     We  have  a  word  of  welcome  for  the  ♦ 


:  The  Purchasing  Power 
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"First-class-men"  also,  and  as  the  chairman  of  your  trustees  . 

J    said,  "If  there  is  any  word  that  expresses  more  than  welcome,  J 

t   just  consider  that  we  use  it."  } 

♦  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  make  our  store  J 

♦  your  headquarters  when  down  town.     When  you  need  any-  ♦ 
t    thing  in  our  line,  we'll  be  only  too  glad  to  serve  you  well  ♦ 

:and  true.  * 

Mr.  Percy  Reade,  of  the  College,  is  with  us,  and  will  look  % 

f   closely  after  the  interests  of  the  Trinity  boys.  % 

♦  JggT*  Special  Prices  to  Trinity  Boys.  • 
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Is  Largely  Increased  !  f 

♦  • 

♦  When  Invested  at  the  Right  Place.  ♦ 
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KING'S   MOUNTAIN    EXPEDITION. 

BY  DAVID  VANCE  AND  ROBERT  HENRY. 

I  will  now  give  the  statement  of  Colonel  D.  Vance  and 
General  Joseph  McDowell  of  the  manner  of  raising  the 
army  to  oppose  Colonel  Fergurson — its  march  and  defeat 
of  Fergurson. 

This  part  is  the  statement  of  Colonel  Vance ;  and  on  a 
sarcastic  and  sneering  reply  by  M.  Matthews,  saying  that 
they,  to-wit,  the  army  under  Campbell,  was  a  fierce  and 
formidable  set  of  chickens,  and  could  make  great  havoc 
among  eggs,  if  each  one  was  provided  with  a  stick.  This 
elicited  a  more  extensive  reply  and  statement  of  the 
whole  affair  and  its  consequences  from  Gen.  J.  McDowell. 
I  will  first  give  the  xeasons  why  Vance  and  McDowell  made 
these  statements.  The  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina made  an  agreement  with  that  of  Tennessee  to  run  and 
mark  the  division  line  between  the  two  States— and  in  the 
year  1799  the  State  of  North  Carolina  appointed  General 
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J.  McDowell,  Colonel  David  Vance1  and  Massentine  Mat- 
thews2 Commissioners  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina,  who 
associated  John  Strother  and  Robert  Henry,  surveyors, 
with  the  necessary  members  of  chain-bearers,  markers,  and 
pack-horsemen  for  that  business,  who  met  and  went  to  the 
White  Top  Mountain,  a  spur  of  the  Stone  Mountain,  where 
the  Virginia  line  crossed  the  latter.  Strother  did  not 
appear  at  the  commencement.  The  company  were  asking 
a  great  many  detached  questions  relative  to  Fergurson's 
defeat — at  length  requested  that  McDowell  or  Vance  would 
give  them  a  connected  account  of  the  whole  transaction 
from  first  to  last.  It  was  agreed  that  Colonel  Vance  should 
give  that  account.  The  Colonel  agreed  to  do  so  on  con- 
sulting with  McDowell,  our  pilot,  Gideon  Lewis,  who  had 
been  a  news-carrier,  and  myself  [and  related  it],  on  the 
first  wet  day  that  should  happen  so  that  we  could  not  pro- 
gress with  the  line. 

Accordingly  a  wet  day  happened,  when  we  were  at  the 
head  of  the  Round-About  on  the  Stone  Mountain.  Our 
bark  camp  was  soon  fixed,  and  Colonel  Vance  gave  the 
account,  ending  with  the  details  of  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain.  Whereupon  M.  Matthews  observed  that  "we 
(meaning  the  army)  were  a  fierce  and  formidable  set  of  blue 
hen's  chickens  among  eggs,  if  each  one  was  provided  with 
a  stick."  This  brought  a  reply  from  McDowell.  That 
being  done  I  was  provided  with  a  note  book,  separate  from 
my  surveyor's  book,  to  take  down  a  memorandum  of  par- 
ticular things  that  happened,  and  commenced  taking  a 
memorandum  of  Vance's  account  of  that  transaction. 
Whereupon  Colonel  Vance,  who  was  an  elegant  clerk,  tolc 
me  as  there  was  only  one  surveyor,  that  I  had  not  time  to 
do  it,  and  if  I  would  give  him  my  book,  that  he  would 

i  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Iredell  County,  N.  C,  in  1791 — 
Wheeler,  page  62,  L.  C.  D. 

2  Member  of  House  of  Commons — Wheeler,  page  217,  Iredell  County, 
X..  C.  D. 
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write  it  for  me,  as  he  had  leisure.  He  took  the  book  and 
returned  it  to  me,  saying  he  had  paper  of  his  own,  at  a 
spring  by  the  side  of  Bright' s  Path  in  the  Bald  Ground  on 
the  Yellow  Mountain.  Having  taken  down  his  own  recol- 
lections, and  also  General  McDowell's  reply  to  M.  Matthews 
— which  is  as  follows  : 

"As  I  have  in  some  measure  to  depend  on  my  memory, 
I  will  begin  with  Colonel  Shelby's  retreat  after  his  defeat- 
ing the  British  at  Enoree.  Colonel  Charles  McDowell  had 
detached  Shelby,  Sevier,  etc.,  with  a  party  to  go  round 
where  Fergurson  was  camped — who  defeated  the  British 
and  Tories  at  Enoree,  when  Colonel  McDowell  received 
intelligence  of  Gates'  defeat,  and  sent  an  express  to  Col- 
onel Shelby  to  retreat.  General  Joseph  McDowell  was 
then  Mayor,  and  I  was  Captain.  Colonel  Shelby  called  a 
council  of  all  his  officers  to  know  what  was  best  to  do.  It 
was  agreed  that  we  must  make  a  wood's  trip  to  get  round 
Fergurson  and  join  Colonel  C.  McDowell,  carrying  the  pris- 
oners alternately  on  horseback,  and  running  on  foot  short 
distances.  After  going  some  distance,  found  that  Colonel 
C.  McDowell  had  left  his  camp,  and  was  retreating  towards 
Gilbert  Town,  we  altered  our  course  and  overtook  him  and 
the  main  army. 

"After  joining  Colonel  C.  McDowell,  it  was  proposed  by 
Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier  that  they  thought  an  army  of 
volunteers  could  be  raised  to  defeat  Fergurson,  stating  that 
Fergurson' s  main  business  was  to  kill  the  Whig  stock ;  that 
he  would  be  at  the  heads  of  Broad  River,  and  then  go  to 
the  head  of  Catawba  to  execute  that  purpose,  which  would 
give  time  to  raise  an  army  of  volunteers  over  tne  moun- 
tains, and  in  Wilkes  and  Surry  counties,  all  the  officers, 
and  some  of  the  privates  were  consulted,  and  all  agreed 
that  it  was  right  to  make  the  trial  to  raise  an  army.  It 
was  then  agreed  that  the  prisoners  should  be  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia; that  Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier  and  their  men 
should  immediately  go  over  the  mountains  home,  and  pro- 
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cure  volunteers;  that  Colonel  Chas.  McDowell  should 
send  an  express  to  Colonels  Cleveland  and  Herndon  in 
Wilkes  for  them  to  raise  volunteers ;  and  that  Colonel  C. 
McDowell  should  provide  some  way  to  preserve  the  Whig 
stock  on  the  head  of  Catawba,  and  provide  some  way  also 
to  give  intelligence  of  Fergurson's  movements. 

'  'The  prisoners  were  accordingly  dispatched  to  Virginia. 
Colonels  Shelby  and  Sevier  went  immediately  over  the 
mountains;  and  Colonel  C.  McDowell  wrote  to  Colonels 
Cleveland  and  Herndon  to  raise  volunteers  to  be  ready  to 
march  upon  the  shortest  notice ;  he  then  called  the  men  on 
the  head  of  Catawba,  and  first  proposed  that  they  that 
could  not  go  over  the  mountains,  should  take  protection 
on  the  advance  of  Fergurson,  and  thereby  save  the  Whig 
stock ;  Daniel  Smith  (afterwards  Colonel),  Thomas  Lytle, 
Robert  Patton,  and  J.  McDowell,  of  the  Pleasant  Garden, 
absolutely  refused,  and  stated  that  they  would  drive  the 
Whig  stock  into  the  deep  coves  under  the  eve  of  the 
Black  Mountain ; — that  others  might  take  protection  and 
save  the  stock  that  remained  behind.  John  Carson  (after- 
wards Colonel),  Wm.  Davidson,  Ben  Davidson,  and  others 
were  appointed  to  take  protection,  to  save  the  remaining 
Whig  stock. 

"James,  Jack  and  Archibald  Nail  were  appointed  to  be 
news-bearers  over  the  Yellow  Mountains  to  Shelby,  and 
were  to  be  passing  continually — that  they  were  to  receive 
the  news  in  Turkey  Cove  relative  to  Ferguson's  movements. 
That  Joseph  Dobson  and  James  McKay  were  to  be  bearers 
of  the  like  news  to  Colonels  Cleveland  and  Herndon ;  and 
that  they  were  to  receive  their  news  at  the  Montgomery 
Place,  afterwards  Joseph  Dobson' s  place. 

"Colonel  Ben  Cleveland  appointed  his  brother,  Robert 
Cleveland,  and  Gideon  Lewis,  our  pilot,  to  be  news-bearers 
from  B.  Cleveland  to  Shelby.  Thus  the  news  went  the 
rounds  as  fast  as  horses  could  carry  their  riders. 

"After  Colonel   C.   McDowell   had  thus  arranged   his 
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business,  he  received  the  news  that  Fergurson  was  at  Gil- 
bert Town.  He  then  collected  all  the  men  that  he  could 
procure  from  Burke  county,  and  went  to  Shelby  and  Sevier, 
who  had  engaged  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  also  to 
raise  volunteers.  The  orders  given  to  the  volunteers  were 
to  equip  themselves  as  quick  as  possible,  and  have  nothing 
to  provide  when  they  were  called  on  to  march,  but  to 
saddle  their  horses  and  march  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Those  who  could  not  go  supplied  those  who  could  with 
anything  they  stood  in  need  of.  It  was  also  announced  to 
the  volunteers  by  the  officers  that  a  battle  with  Fergurson 
was  determined  upon,  and  that  they  might  rely  on  a  battle 
before  they  returned  home. 

"The  news  went  the  rounds  by  the  news-carriers  already 
mentioned,  of  everything  that  happened  in  Fergurson' s 
camp — until  the  news  came  that  John  Carson  had  played 
a  supple  trick  on  Fergurson — that  having  saved  almost  all 
the  Whig  stock  that  had  not  been  driven  into  the  coves  by 
Daniel  Smith  and  Company — that  Ferguson  began  to  sus- 
pect Carson  for  saving  Whig  stock — there  being  a  large 
quantity  of  Tory  cattle  ranging  about  the  large  cane-breaks 
where  David  Greenlee  lives,  and  that  a  party  of  Fergurson' s 
were  fitted  out  to  kill  Whig  stock,  and  that  they  design- 
ing to  go  to  that  place — and  another  party  was  going  to 
the  Montgomery  place — that  is,  the  place  where  Joseph 
Dobson  lives  on — for  the  like  purpose.  Carson  went  with 
the  party  going  to  the  Montgomery  place  without  inform- 
ing the  party  going  to  the  Greenlee  place  that  the  cattle 
ranging  there  were  Tory  stock,  the  owners  being  in  Fergur- 
son's  camp.  The  parties  each  went  to  their  places  of 
destination,  and  returned  into  camp ;  those  who  went  to 
the  Greenlee  place  reported  that  they  had  killed  over  one 
hundred  head  of  three,  four,  five  and  six-year-old  Rebel 
steers  at  McGonaugh  place.  J.  Carson  observed  that  he 
expected  that  those  steers  were  the  stock  of  Joseph  Brown, 
Dement  and   Johnstone,  who   were   there   in   the   camp. 
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Whereupon  Brown,  Dement  and  Johnstone  went  and  dis- 
covered that  the  steers  thus  killed  were  every  one  theirs. 
This  turned  the  Tories  rather  against  Fergurson ;  whereupon 
Fergurson  stated  that  the  Rebels  had  outwitted  him,  and 
that  he  could  not  effect  his  purpose  there — that  he  would 
start  back  to  Gilbert  Town  on  a  given  day. 

"The  news  was  on  its  passage  to  Shelby  and  Cleveland 
as  soon  as  the  breath  left  Fergurson' s  mouth — it  did  not 
stop  day  or  night — it  was  soon  at  the  place  of  destination. 
Immediately  Shelby  directed  Campbell  and  his  men  to 
meet  him  at  a  given  time  at  Watauga ;  and  Sevier  to  meet 
him  and  Campbell  at  10  o'clock  on  a  given  day  at  the 
spring  in  the  Bald  Ground,  on  the  Yellow  Mountains,  at 
the  side  of  Bright 's  Path — all  of  which  were  done  with 
great  exactness.  He  issued  orders  for  Cleveland  and  Hern- 
don  to  meet  him  on  a  given  day  on  Silver  Creek,  in  Burke 
county;  and  ordered  D.  Smith,  J.  McDowell,  Lytle,  Patton, 
and  those  who  had  taken  protection,  to  meet  him  at  Wm. 
Nail's  by  a  given  night,  which  was  the  night  next  after 
the  meeting  on  the  Yellow  Mountain. 

"When  the  officers  met  at  the  spring  on  the  Yellow 
Mountain,  it  was  quickly  agreed  that  they  would  send 
Colonel  Charles  McDowell  with  an  express  to  General 
Gates,  for  him  to  send  an  experienced  officer  to  conduct 
them  in  a  battle  with  Fergurson ;  and  as  soon  as  Charles 
McDowell,  with  his  silver-mounted  Tom  Simpson  rifle,  had 
disappeared,  steering  for  the  path  on  the  Linville  Ridge, 
the  army  descended  the  mountain  on  Bright' s  Path,  and 
went  to  Wm.  Nail's  that  night,  where  they  met  Daniel 
Smith,  Thomas  Lytle,  Joseph  McDowell  and  Robert  Patton, 
the  persons  who  had  driven  the  Whig  stock  into  the  coves 
under  the  eave  of  Black  Mountain,  and  also  those  who  had 
taken  protection.  When  it  was  agreed  that  D.  Smith,  T. 
Lytle  and  J.  McDowell  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
river,  as  they  were  considered  equal  to  a  small  army 
against  Indians ;  and  that  the  Indians  were  expected  to 
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fall  on  the  frontier  as  soon  as  Fergurson  left  it ;  and  that 
they  should  have  those  who  had  taken  protection  to  assist 
them.  It  was  agreed  that  Joseph  McDowell  (now  General) 
should  take  twenty  men  with  him,  and  follow  Fergurson's 
trail  for  fear  of  surprise — who  at  the  head  of  Silver  Creek, 
near  the  Pilot  Mountain,  came  on  a  squad  of  Tories  who 
were  designing  to  follow  Fergurson,  and  killed  some  of 
them  and  put  the  rest  to  flight — and  returned  to  the  army 
in  the  morning  after  staying  the  night  at  Wm.  Nail's. 

"The  army  marched  into  Silver  Creek,  and  at  the  place 
appointed  met  Colonels  Cleveland  and  Herndon  so  exactly 
that  it  scarcely  occasioned  a  halt; — proceeding  on  the  Cane 
Creek  of  Broad  River,  at  a  place  afterwards  called  Probit's 
place. 

"Major  Billy  Chronicle,  with  twenty  men,  joined  the 
army ;  no  halt  called — still  proceeding  on.  At  Camp  Creek 
Colonel  William  Graham,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men  well  mounted,  joined — who  gave  intelligence  that 
Ferguson  had  left  Gilbert  Town,  and  had  crossed  Broad 
River  at  Twitty's  Ford,  on  his  way  to  Crudger  at  Ninety- 
Six,  and  that  Colonel  Williams  was  near  to  Gilbert  Town. 
It  was  agreed  among  the  officers  [while],  still  on  the  march, 
that  Colonel  Herndon'. s  foot  could  not  overhaul  Ferguson 
before  he  would  reach  Ninety-Six.  They  then  began  to 
count  the  number  of  horsemen  that  they  could  raise.  Be- 
ginning with  those  under  Colonel  Graham  and  those  of 
Major  Chronicle — Graham's  men  160,  Chronicle's  20,  were 
to  count  200,  instead  of  180.  Campbell  mentioned  to 
Chronicle  that  the  lad  whom  he  had  with  him  should  not 
hear  their  enumeration.  Chronicle  replied  that  he  was  a 
son  of  Old  Rugged  and  Tough,  that  his  cheek  was  too  well 
hooped  to  leak — the  lad  [Robert  Henry]  then  [listening]  is 
now  our  surveyor.  They  numbered  on  and  found  their 
true  number  to  be  between  six  and  seven  hundred ;  but 
told  the  soldiers  it  was  between  1100  and  2000  [1200(?)], 
counting  Williams'  men. 
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"Orders  were  then  given  for  all  who  were  unable,  from 
any  cause  that  would  hinder  him  in  a  severe  march,  should 
fall  back  into  the  foot  troops,  and  give  their  horses  to  foot- 
men [who  needed  them,  in  order  to  be  properly  equipped 
for  the  march] ;  a  number  of  exchanges  were  made. 
Further  orders  were  given  at  Gilbert  Town  to  kill  some 
beeves,  which  was  done ;  and  orders  were  given  for  the 
horsemen  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  given  time,  which  was 
very  short.  Some  of  the  troops  who  were  tardy  got  none 
[of  the  beef  (?)].  The  line  of  march  was  taken  to  cross 
Broad  River  at  Pear's  Ford,  below  the  mouth  of  Green 
River,  to  take  a  near  cut  on  Fergurson  on  his  way  to  Ninety- 
Six.  The  day  and  night  were  occasionally  showery.  We 
marched  on,  crossing  Fergurson's  trail  in  the  track  (?),  and 
proceeded  to  the  Cowpens,  and  came  to  a  Tory's  house, 
pulled  him  out  of  bed,  treated  him  roughly,  and  asked 
him  at  what  time  Fergurson  had  passed  that  place.  He 
said  he  had  not  passed  at  all ;  that  he  had  torch  pine — 
that  we  might  light  it  and  search,  and  if  we  could  find  the 
track  of  an  army  we  might  hang  him,  or  do  what  we 
pleased  with  him;  and  if  no  sign  of  an  army  could  be 
found,  he  would  expect  more  mild  treatment.  Search  was 
made,  and  no  sign  of  an  army  found. 

' '  We  then  camped,  and  began  to  send  persons  to  find 
Fergurson's  track.  Chronicle  proposed  to  send  Enoch  Gil- 
mer as  one ;  it  was  objected  to  because  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  country.  Chronicle  said  that  he  could 
find  out  anything  better  than  those  acquainted,  for  he 
could  act  any  character  that  he  pleased — that  he  could  cry 
and  laugh  in  the  same  breath,  and  those  best  acquainted 
would  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  both ;  that  he  could 
act  the  fool  so  that  those  best  acquainted  with  him  would 
believe  him  to  be  deranged  ;  that  he  was  a  shrewd,  cunning 
fellow,  and  a  stranger  to  fear.  Hence  he  was  [sent]  among 
others.  He  went  to  a  Tory's  house  on  Fergurson's  trail, 
and  stated  to  him  that  he  had  been  waiting  on  Fergurson's 
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way  from  T witty' s  Ford  to  Ninety-Six,  but  missed  finding 
him  ;  that  he  wished  to  join  the  army.  The  Tory  replied 
that  after  Fergurson  had  crossed  the  river  at  Twitty's  Ford, 
he  had  received  an  express  from  Lord  Cornwallis  for  him 
to  join  the  main  army  at  Charlotte;  that  he  had  called  in 
Tarleton,  and  wonld  call  in  his  out  posts,  and  give  Gates 
another  defeat,  and  reduce  North  Carolina  to  British  rule 
as  he  had  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  would  enter 
Virginia  with  a  larger  army  than  had  ever  been  in  America. 
Gilmer  gave  this  account  to  the  officers.  This  was  some 
time  in  the  day.  They  then  commenced  marching  to  the 
Cherokee  Ford  on  Broad  River.  Night  came  on,  and  our 
pilots  missed  their  way,  the  night  being  dark  and  occasion- 
ally raining,  so  that  when  we  came  near  to  the  river  it  was 
near  daylight ;  when  we  came  to  the  river  hills  it  was 
agreed  that  we  would  send  Enoch  Gilmer  to  see  whether 
Fergurson  had  not  been  apprised  of  us  and  would  attack  us 
in  the  river.  Orders  were  given  to  keep  our  guns  dry,  for 
it  was  raining.  Gilmer  was  gone  for  some  time,  when  his 
voice  was  heard  in  the  hollow  singing  ["]  Barney  Linn  ["], 
a  favorite  black-guard  song.  This  was  notice  that  all  was 
right.  Orders  were  given  that  the  largest  horses  should  be 
on  the  upper  side.  The  order  was  not  obeyed.  The  river 
was  deep,  but  it  was  remarked  that  not  one  was  ducked. 
After  passing  the  river,  it  was  agreed  that  Enoch  Gilmer 
should  go  ahead,  and  make  all  the  discoveries  about  Fer- 
guson that  he  could.  He  went  off  in  a  gallop.  The  officers 
kept  in  front  of  the  privates  at  a  very  slow  gait — the  men 
cursing  and  stating  if  we  were  to  have  a  battle,  to  let  it  be 
over,  etc. 

"All  were  very  hungry,  and  when  we  would  come  to  a 
cornfield,  it  was  soon  pulled.  The  soldiers  would  cut  part 
of  the  raw  corn  off  the  cob  and  hand  the  remainder  to  their 
horses.  After  traveling  some  miles,  the  officers  saw  Gil- 
mer's horse  at  a  gate  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ahead. 
They  gave  whip  to  their  horses,  and  went  at  full  speed  to 
gate — alighted,  and  went  into  the  house.     Gilmer  was  sit- 
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ting  at  a  table  eating.  Campbell  exclaimed,  'We  have 
got  you — you  d — d  rascal.'  Gilmer  replied.  'A  true 
King's  man,  by  G — d. '  Campbell  in  order  to  try  Gfilmer's 
metamorphosis,  had  provided  himself  with  a  rope,  with  a 
running  noose  on  it,  threw  it  over  Gilmer's  neck.  Gilmer 
commenced  crying  and  begging;  Campbell  swore  that 
they  would  hang  him  on  the  bow  of  the  gate.  When 
Chronicle  stated  that  it  was  wrong  to  hang  him  there,  for 
his  ghost  would  haunt  the  women,  who  were  now  in  tears. 
Campbell  observed  that  was  right,  that  we  will  hang  him 
on  the  first  stooping  limb  of  a  tree  that  they  should  pass  on 
the  road — then  sending  Gilmer  along  one  or  two  hundred 
yards,  Gilmer  crying  and  begging  for  his  life,  the  rope 
was  taken  from  his  neck,  and  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
was  asked  what  news  he  had  obtained.  He  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  'That  when  he  came  to  the  Tory's  house,  he  professed 
to  be  a  true  King's  man,  that  he  was  wishing  to  join 
Colonel  Fergurson,  and  desired  to  know  where  he  was,  and 
that  he  had  kissed  the  two  Tory  women ;  that  the  youngest 
of  the  two  informed  him  that  she  had  been  in  Ferguson's 
camp  that  morning ;  that  the  camp  was  about  three  miles 
distant  from  that  place ;  that  she  had  carried  him  some 
chickens;  that  he  was  camped  on  a  ridge  between  two 
branches  where  some  deer  hunters  had  a  camp  the  last 
Fall.  Major  Chronicle  and  Captain  Mattocks  stated  that 
the  camp  referred  to  was  their  camp,  and  that  they  well 
knew  the  ground  Fergurson  was  camped  on. 

"Whereupon  it  was  agreed  on  that  they  should  plan  the 
battle,  as  they  knew  the  ground.  They  rode  a  short  dis- 
tance by  themselves,  and  reported  that  it  was  an  excellent 
place  to  surround  Fergurson' s  army,  as  the  shooting  would 
all  be  up  hill — that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  our  men 
destroying  each  other ;  but  doubted  whether  we  had  men 
enough  to  surround  them.  It  was  then  instantly  agreed 
on  by  all  the  officers,  that  we  would  attempt  to  surround 
our  foes.  They  immediately  began  to  arrange  their  men, 
without  stopping  and  assigning  to  each  officer  the  part  he 
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was  to  take  in  surrounding  the  hill.  By  the  time  this  was 
done,  we  were  close  to  our  enemy.  The  last  whose  duty 
was  to  be  performed  was  Colonel  William  Graham  with  his 
men,  who  desired  leave  of  absence,  alleging  that  he  had 
received  certain  intelligence  that  his  wife  was  dying  with 
colic,  about  sixteen  miles  off,  near  Armstrong's  Ford,  on 
the  South  Fork.  Campbell  stated  to  him  that  should  be 
the  greatest  inducement  for  him  to  stay,  that  he  could 
carry  the  news,  and  if  we  were  successful,  it  would  be  to 
her  as  good  as  a  dose  of  medicine.  Graham  exclaimed, 
'Oh  my  dear,  dear  wife!  Must  I  never  see  her  again?' 
Campbell,  in  an  angry  tone  of  voice,  turned  to  Major 
Chronicle,  and  said,  'Shall  Colonel  Graham  have  leave  of 
absence?'  To  which  Chronicle  replied,  'It  is  woman's 
business,  let  him  go.'  Graham  said  he  must  have  an 
escort — Chronicle  told  him  he  might  have  one ;  Graham 
chose  David  Dickey.  Dickey  said  he  would  rather  be  shot 
(in  battle)  than  go.  Chronicle  said,  'Dave  you  must  go.' 
Dickey  said  he  'would  rather  be  shot  on  the  spot ;  but  if 
I  must  go,  I  must.'  Then  Colonel  Graham  and  Dickey 
immediately  to  the  woods,  and  disappeared.1 

"Campbell  then  mentioned  to  Chronicle  that  as  Graham 
has  gone,  you  must  take  his  place;  turning  to  Colonel 
Hawbright,  Campbell  asked  'have  you  any  objections?' 
He  replied,  that  it  was  his  wish,  as  Chronicle  best  knew 
the  ground.  Whereupon  Chronicle  called,  'come  on,  my 
South  Fork  boys,'  and  took  the  lead. 

'  'The  hill  was  surrounded  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  bat- 
tle commenced.    Our  enemies  had  two  to  our  one ;  of  course 

*  Colonel  William  Graham  must  not  be  confounded  with  Major  (after- 
wards, General)  Joseph  Graham.  They  were  not  related  to  each  other. 
Colonel  Graham  came  from  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  and  settled  on  the 
First  Broad  River,  then  Tryon,  now  Cleveland  County  He  married  Susan, 
daughter  of  William  Twitty.  Previous  to  this  battle,  he  had  been  a  good 
soldier,  an  Indian  fiighter,  and  was  a  popular  man.  See  an  honorable 
sketch  of  him  in  "Hunter's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,''  p.  322. 

[This  note  was  supplied  by  Professor  Draper  or  Schenck  and  Davidson, 
(Henry)]. 
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their  fire  was  double  that  of  ours.  We  killed  247  of  them 
and  they  killed  143  of  our  side,  agreeably  to  the  account 
of  E.  Gilmer  and  Joseph  Beatty,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
accurate  of  any.  So  that  they  having  choice  of  ground  we 
fought  them  two  to  one ;  we  killed  as  many  more  of  them 
as  they  killed  of  us,  and  took  more  prisoners  than  we  had 
men  to  guard  them.  But  we  had  not  a  coward  to  face  the 
hill  that  day — they  all  faded  off,  until  within  ten  minutes 
of  the  battle,  the  last  coward  left  us.  Our  equals  were 
scarce,  and  our  superiors  hard  to  find. 

"This  is  the  most  particular  and  accurate  account,  my 
friend,  that  I  can  give  you. 

"Whereupon  at  the  head  of  the  B,oundabout,  I  made  a 
similar  statement  to  our  chain-bearers,  pack-horse  men, 
etc. ,  Musendine  Matthews  made  the  following  reply :  'Ah ! 
you  would  have  been  a  formidable  and  destructive  set  of 
blue  hen's  chickens  among  eggs,  if  each  one  of  you  had 
been  provided  with  a  good  stick.  When  any  body  pre- 
tends to  tell  the  story  of  that  transaction ;  it  would  be  to 
his  credit  to  play  the  game  of  shut  mouth.'1  This  elicited 
the  following  reply  from  General  Joseph  McDowell : 

' '  'Before  that  battle  (referring  to  Ferguson  defeat),  we  had 
sustained  two  shameful  and  disastrous  defeats — that  of 
Gates  by  treachery ;  and  that  of  Sumpter  by  carelessness, 
in  quick  succession  one  after  the  other — upon  which,  the 
Tories  flocked  to  the  British  camps,  and  increased  their 
numbers  to  two  or  three  fold ;  that  the  county  was  over- 
run, and  fairly  delayed  with  them,  so  much  that  from  the 
pressure  of  their  numbers,  the  souls  of  the  brave,  from 
necessity  were  obliged  to  cower  under  its  weight,  and  none 
but  the  bravest  of  the  brave  withstood  the  shock.' 

i  All  we  know  about  Mussentine  Matthews  is  that  he  represented  Iredell 
County  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  1789  to  1802  continuously.  He  was 
either  a  Tory  or  a  Cynic,  it  seems. 

[This  note  was  supplied  by  Professor  Draper  or  by  Schenck  and  David- 
son, (Henry)]. 

[CONCLUDED   IN   NEXT   NUMBER.] 
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THE   PROGRESS   OF   THE   NEGRO   IN    CITIES. 

BY  J.   B.    NEEDHAM. 

At  one  time  the  negro  was  held  in  bondage  in  nearly 
every  State  of  the  Union.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  great  advance  to  be  made  by  a  race  so  lately 
emancipated  from  the  bonds  and  degradation  of  slavery. 
But  it  is  very  important  to  inquire  whether  the  negro  has 
made  any  real  progress  at  all,  and  if  so,  along  what  lines. 

The  negro  delights  in  calling  himself  a  "freedman,"  yet 
in  some  respects  he  is  a  worse  slave  than  ever,  and  in  places 
he  can  live  only  where  the  white  man  will  permit  him  to 
live.  His  peculiar  ideas  of  freedom  are  largely  responsible 
for  his  failure  to  qualify  himself  for  any  trade  or  occupa- 
tion. It  seems  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  divest  himself 
of  the  idea  that  apprenticeship  is  a  species  of  slavery. 
Although  he  appreciates  the  advantages  of  superior  skill, 
he  rebels  against  discipline  and  the  exercise  of  absolute 
and  continued  authority  over  him,  consequently  but  a  very 
small  per  cent,  of  them  have  ever  fitted  themselves  for 
remunerative  employment  or  positions  of  responsibility. 
The  negro  seems  to  assume  that  because  of  the  color  of  his 
skin  he  is  debarred  from  the  rewards  and  prizes  that  are 
common  to  the  other  races,  and  hence  "he  floats,"  as  Mr. 
Ries  says,  '  'on  the  sluggish  tide  of  indolence  and  idleness, 
without  much  care  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  He 
seems  to  be  of  but  little  importance,  and  is  the  only  race 
known  that  is  not  entitled  to  a  capital  letter. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  6,586,793  negroes,  the 
majority  of  whom  live  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
The  increase  of  the  colored  population  in  the  South  is  much 
more  rapid  than  in  the  North.  Possibly  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  more  occupations  open  to  him  here  than 
elsewhere.  In  the  South  there  are  negro  manufacturers, 
carpenters,  brickmasons,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  coach- 
men, hack-drivers,  laborers  in  factories,  servants,  janitors, 
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porters,  barbers  and  merchants.  There  are  also  negro 
lawyers,  doctors,  school  teachers,  preachers,  musicians, 
and  professional  politicians.  In  some  of  the  southern 
cities  a  large  number  of  the  negroes  own  real  estate.  In 
North  Carolina,  according  to  the  last  census,  7,997  negroes 
own  the  homes  they  live  in.  In  the  South,  too,  a  great 
many  negroes  own  farms  and  lead  an  agricultural  life. 

In  the  North  there  are  but  few  avenues  of  employment 
in  the  reach  of  the  negro.  Almost  all  labor  is  organized 
and  he  is  shut  out  from  membership  in  these  organizations. 
In  New  York  City  there  are  no  negro  masons,  carpenters, 
coachmen,  cab-drivers,  street  car  drivers  or  barbers.  The 
only  occupations  open  to  him  are  outside  of  organized 
labor,  such  as  heavy,  drudgery  work  along  shores,  waiters 
in  restaurants,  etc.  He  has  to  pay  higher  rents  and  that 
for  the  worst  houses,  than  any  other  race  of  people. 
Therefore  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  make  much  economic 
progress.  He  owns  very  little  property  in  that  section  and 
lives  upon  a  precarious  and  irregular  income.  Notwith- 
standing his  hardships  he  utters  no  complaint  and  joins  no 
socialistic  or  anarchistic  movements. 

In  almost  every  city  and  town  the  negroes  imitate  the 
whites  by  dividing  into  distinct  classes.  The  property 
owners  and  educated  class  stand  aloof  from  those  who  live 
in  hovels  and  do  degrading  work.  The  lower  class  con- 
tains the  mass  of  the  population.  They  usually  live  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  worst  element  is  found  in 
the  slum  districts.  From  this  class  come  the  debauched, 
the  supporters  of  liquor  shops  and  a  great  number  of- 
gamblers  and  rowdies.  In  New  York  City  but  few,  if  any, 
own  homes.  While  on  the  other  hand  they  own  church 
property  to  the  amount  of  a  half  million  dollars.  In 
Washington  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  own  homes 
than  in  almost  any  other  city  North  or  South,  and  the 
social  lines  there  are  as  distinctly  drawn  as  they  are  among 
the  white  people.     This  is  because  a  great  many  negroes 
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have  been  in  the  Government  employ  ever  since  the  war, 
and  consequently  have  laid  up  some  money.  In  the  settle- 
ments of  the  South  some  own  homes,  but  are  surrounded 
by  those  who  do  not,  consequently  they  mingle  together 
and  the  social  circles  are  not  so  distinct. 

As  a  rule  the  church  is  the  center  of  social  and  intel- 
lectual intercourse  of  the  negro  settlements  both  North  and 
South.  In  some  instances  religious  exercises  have  acquired 
a  free  and  easy  expression  and  serve  as  amusement-giving 
agencies.  The  Sunday-school  conventions  and  the  various 
preachers'  conventions  are  grand  occasions  of  re-unions  and 
festivities.  The  sermons  are  usually  apt  to  be  '  'fervent 
repetitions  of  an  Orthordox  Calvinism,  in  which,  however, 
hell  has  lost  something  of  its  terror  through  endless  repeti- 
tions."  The  spiritual  influence  of  the  church  is  not  as  bad 
as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  On  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  race  the  church  cannot  be  merely 
a  spiritual  agency,  but  must  act  as  a  social  and  intellectual 
center. 

It  is  agreed  by  investigators  that  the  negro  is  rapidly 
deteriorating  physically.  Possibly  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  subjected  to  much  greater  hardships  and  exposure  than 
the  old  plantation  negro  was  in  the  days  of  slavery.  In  a 
recent  report  of  an  investigation  made  by  colored  graduates 
of  Atlanta  University,  the  death-rate  among  the  negroes  in 
the  five  cities  investigated,  was  found  to  be  74  per  cent, 
greater  than  among  the  whites.  The  cities  investigated 
were  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Memphis  and  Rich- 
mond. In  this  report  the  fact  is  brought  out  that  causes 
of  the  excessive  death-rate  among  the  negroes  are  not  the 
results  of  overcrowding  of  tenement  houses,  nor  of  bad 
sanitation,  but  the  results  of  the  excessive  numbers  of 
colored  women  who  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  children 
daily  by  going  out  to  work,  and  of  the  general  ignorance 
and  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health. 

It  is  remarkable  to  note  what  a  large  per  cent,  of  negroes 
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are  criminals.  In  North  Carolina,  according  to  the  tenth 
census,  there  were  601  white  prisoners  and  1,018  negroes. 
The  fact  that  there  is  more  crime  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North  is  due  mainly  to  the  density  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion. The  negro  is  fond  of  excursions,  cake-walks  and 
dances,  and  these  usually  end  in  a  job  for  the  surgeon  and 
the  ambulance.  The  best  of  negroes  some  times  lay  aside 
their  garb  of  righteousness  and  appear  to  have  but  little  or 
no  moral  responsibility. 

In  the  time  of  slavery  the  moral  influences  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  negro  were  much  better  than  they  are  now. 
They  lived  close  by  the  people  they  worked  for  and  the 
moral  tone  of  the  white  family  went  out  to  the  negro 
family.  The  negroes  were  taught  to  be  honest,  respectful 
and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  To-day  the 
negro  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  and  gets  but  little 
if  any  moral  training  except  what  he  gathers  from  his  own 
race.  He  lives  apart  from  the  white  man  and  there  is  now 
nothing  but  a  mere  economic  relation  existing  between 
them. 

The  negro  of  the  South  is  gradually  rising  above  ignor- 
ance and  superstition.  In  the  last  decade  many  public 
schools  have  been  established  for  the  black  race,  also  acad- 
emies, colleges  and  universities,  so  that  to-day  he  is 
receiving  instruction  in  almost  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
In  the  North  his  educational  advantages  are  very  meager. 
The  separate  school  system  not  having  been  adopted,  he  is 
deprived  of  the  opportunities  given  in  the  ordinary  public 
schools  of  the  South. 
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HOBBIES. 

BY  D.    H.    L. 

When  a  man  has  tried  everything  else  and  failed  he  gets 
a  "hobby."  Then  woe  to  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
"Let  them  upon  the  house-top  stay  up  there,  and  they 
that  are  in  the  fields  let  them  rush  for  the  woods. ' '  Like 
the  man  who  had  dyspepsia  and  liver  complaint  at  the 
same  time,  the  man  with  the  hobby  is  always  out  of  order, 
and  whenever  he  appears  his  hearers  always  leave  with 
emotion,  like  a  man  who  has  just  swallowed  a  liy  in  his 
milk,  and  moreover  we  are  compelled  to  take  it,  as  the 
baby  said  when  they  held  his  mouth  open  and  the  medi- 
cine rushed  in  like  applications  for  membership  in  a  church 
society  just  before  the  annual  ice-cream  sociable.  The 
man  of  the  hobby  believes  his  pet  theory  can  solve  all 
problems  from  the  "existence  of  evil"  down  to  the  ques- 
tion:  "If  a  man  will  see  snakes  seven  inches  long  by 
drinking  two  pints  of  mountain  dew,  how  much  must  he 
drink  in  order  to  see  a  boa-constrictor?" 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  man's  hobby  is  the  bicycle. 
Then  he  will  come  up  to  you  and  begin  talking  of  the 
wheels  of  Time,  and  from  this  it  is  an  easy  change  to  the 
wheels  of  the  present  time  and  the  latest  records  made  by 
riders.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  believes  the  earth's 
orbit  should  immediately  be  graded  and  levelled  as  it 
would  make  a  good  race  track,  and  also  that  the  govern- 
ment should  fence  in  the  orbit  of  Halley's  comet  with  high 
palings  as  it  would  make  a  large  bicycle  park,  where  you 
could  watch  several  races  at  once.  He  moreover  believes 
that  somebody  should  try  to  get  the  "bearings"  of  the 
North  Star  for  making  a  new  design  in  wheels.  Also  he 
advocates  the  free  and  unlimited  manufacture  of  wheels — 
sixteen  wheels  to  one  man.  He  doesn't  state  whether 
these  wheels  are  external  or  internal,  but  he  must  mean 
the  external,  for  it  is  as  plain  as  the  whiskers  on  a  Popu- 
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list  that  lie  is  well  supplied  internally  with  wheels. 
Wretched  soul !  If  artesian  wells  were  bored  half  as  hard 
as  you  bore  your  friends  we  would  have  had  an  air  hole  to 
Australia  long  ago. 

Perhaps  the  man's  hobby  is  anti-new- womanism.  He 
then  proceeds  to  show  that  woman  is  derived  from  "woe" 
and  "man,"  and  that  Adam  had  this  in  mind  fully  in 
giving  this  name.  Now  there  is  much  sense  in  this  deri- 
vation, but  it  will  not  do  to  apply  it  everywhere  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  old  woman  spake  concerning  the  mustard 
plaster. 

Again  some  men  go  crazy  on  the  subjects  of  free  trans- 
portation (both  in  this  world  and  to  the  next),  free  silver, 
free  whiskey,  free  lunches,  free  soda  water,  free  fighting, 
free  lynchings,  free  suicides,  and  free  ruination.  Such 
ideas  are  born  of  eternal  laziness,  raised  on  the  infinite 
vacuity  of  hollow  heads  and  is  good  for  nothing  but  to 
show  the  infernal  abyss  to  which  a  member  of  the  human 
species  can  descend. 

The  sleepy  country  village,  moreover,  is  a  glorious  field 
for  speculation  and  the  cure  of  insomnia.  Some  wicked 
men  have  requested  that  the  railroads  be  made  to  fasten 
microscopes  to  their  car  windows  so  that  passengers  may 
see  these  towns  when  they  are  reached,  but  this  is  unnec- 
essary, for  although  these  towns  may  be  invisible,  still 
when  you  reach  one  you  feel  like  a  man  who  had  swallowed 
laudanum  and  all  nature  seems  to  have  dyspepsia.  When 
your  train  reaches  the  village  the  whole  population  rushes 
to  the  depot  regardless  of  birth,  a^e,  sex,  or  just  previous 
condition — men,  dogs,  policemen,  mayor  and  town  council, 
babies,  chickens,  flies,  and  women,  and  mingle  in  a  com- 
mon brotherhood.  The  rest  of  their  time  is  spent  as 
follows :  In  summer  the  villagers  play  checkers,  whittle, 
and  sleep.  In  winter  they  sleep,  whittle,  and  play  check- 
ers. In  spring  they  whittle,  play  checkers,  and  sleep,  and 
in  autumn  they  sleep,   play  checkers,   and  whittle.     On 
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holidays  they  whittle,  sleep,  and  play  checkers.  Thus 
they  have  the  choice  of  three  courses,  as  was  the  case  of 
the  fellow  who,  having  only  one  pair  of  pants,  said  he 
would  wear  'em  right  side  out,  or  he  could  wear  'em  wrong 
side  out,  or  he  could  leave  the  darned  things  at  home. 

Exaggeration  is  another  weak  spot  in  Americans  and 
some  fellows  are  always  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  Signal 
Service  is  from  rightly  predicting  the  weather,  and  they 
deem  it  as  sacred  a  duty  to  exaggerate  as  does  a  college 
catalogue.  An  exaggerator  could  no  more  tell  the  plain 
truth  than  you  could  fry  ham  on  the  fire  of  youth  or  keep 
from  breaking  your  shins  over  divers  chair  rockers  at  night 
with  the  lamp  of  truth.  If  you  still  have  faith  in  the  man 
who  prevaricates  read  the  following  instance  of  his  exag- 
geration :  Many  years  ago  Mr.  A.  N.  Anias.  B.  A.  (braying 
ass),  experienced  a  very  cold  day  when  the  temperature 
went  near  zero.  Long  afterwards  he  related  this,  as  fol- 
lows :  "Long  time  ago,  back  in  the  40's,  we  used  ter  have 
some  mighty  cold  weather — one  time  erspecially  I  reeker- 
lects — it  was  in  Jenny  wery.  On  Monday  ther  wind  bio  wed 
so  hard  that  ther  horizon  was  doubled  back  and  fell  on 
dad's  ranch  an'  Chinamen  an'  Hindians  was  a  passin'  all 
day  in  ther  air  as  they  was  bein'  blowed  around  ther 
world.  By  night  ther  therm amaty  begins  to  fall  an'  by  10 
o'clock  thet  night  ther  temperature  was  a  fallin'  so  fast 
thet  It  reminded  me  of  a  book  agent  what  I  seed  ther  boys 
a  chasin'  once.  Then  ther  trees  begins  to  bust  open  and  a 
shootin'  like  cannon,  an'  directly  my  imagination  started 
ter  take  a  flight  an'  by  gum,  as  soon  as  it  gets  outer  my 
head  it  flew  agin  ther  wall  and  froze  fast,  and  about  ther 
same  time  a  wolf  howl  came  er  smashin'  through  ther  win- 
der and  fell  frozen  on  the  floor.  Then  ther  milk  o'  human 
kindness  begins  ter  freeze  an'  ther  North  Pole  wint  er 
rippin'  by,  goin'  south  (like  a  Senior  fallin'  on  examina- 
tion), an'  right  behind  it  was  a  crowd  o'  newspaper  report- 
ers an'  fellers  with  kodaks  a  chasin'  it  an'  ther  price  o'  ice 
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wint  down  like  a  feller's  feelin's  when  his  mither-in-law 
decides  ter  stay  a  few  days  longer.  Directly  an  imp  came 
a  runnin'  in  an'  said  satan  wanted  a  match  to  start  a  fire, 
but  I  couldn't  accommodate  him,  as  ther  dumb  man  said 
when  they  told  him  ter  yell  for  Bryan.  In  about  ten  min- 
utes the  moon  begins  a  skreakin'  in  her  orbit  and  directly 
she  was  froze  stiff  and  still.  As  I  went  to  ther  window  I 
seed  my  ole  mewl  lyin'  dead  with  a  moon-beam  right 
through  his  blessed  ole  head.  Then  I  tries  ter  keep  warm 
by  lookin'  hard  at  my  mither-in -law's  picture,  but  this 
soon  failed  an'  I  struck  out  for  Congress,  knowin'  thet  it 
was  allers  a  warm  place.  As  I  went  out  I  heard  ther  ther- 
mamaty  a  breakin'  through  ther  rocks  way  down  under 
ther  ground  as  she  was  a  goin'  down,  and  when  I  reeched 
Congress  the  waters  o'  contention  was  all  frozen  over  an' 
ther  fellers  was  a  skatin'  on  'em  while  ther  southern  dele- 
gits  was  a  takin'  it  time  about  settin'  on  a  mustard  plaster 
ter  keep  warm.  (At  this  point  somebody  yelled  "dog- 
fight' '  and  the  listeners  dispersed  like  fence  rails  before  a 
Kansas  tornado  and  the  prevaricator  was  deprived  of  hear- 
ers, which  was  exactly  the  case  with  the  fellow  who  had 
both  ears  bitten  off.) 

Self-esteem  or  pride  is  another  defect  in  human  char- 
acter. For  instance,  some  one  slightly  insults  the  proud 
man  and  immediately  his  dignity  is  highly  stirred,  because 
it  has  no  place  to  which  to  anchor  in  his  shallow  brain. 
Yes,  his  dignity !  If  he  but  knew  it,  his  next  door  neigh- 
bor cares  no  more  for  his  dignity  than  a  Kentucky  Colonel 
cares  for  water,  and  the  race  care  about  as  much  for  his 
dignity  as  they  do  for  the  number  of  chin  whiskers  on  a 
bacteria.  Poor  fellow,  don't  you  know  that  even  if  your 
pride  is  injured  the  sun  will  continue  to  rise  and  set,  the 
seasons  will  still  come  and  go,  the  right  will  still  be  victo- 
rious, while  fierce  dogs  will  continue  to  chase  wandering 
cats  at  night  and  Irish  servants  will  continue  to  blow  them- 
selves up  with  kerosene  oil  in  building  fires.     Yes,  sir, 
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when  you  go  into  a  grocery  store  the  sardines  in  the  5  cent 
boxes  pull  each  other's  tails  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  and 
ancient  cocoanuts  bat  their  dingy  eyes  with  glee  as  you 
pass.  It  hath  been  said  also  that  a  mosquito  once  pushed 
his  plunger  into  your  puscillanimous  cranium,  but  sud- 
denly withdrew  it  and  called  for  a  stomach  pump,  which 
not  being  forthcoming,  he  died.  When  you  ride  on  the 
train  and  see  the  woods  and  fields  at  a  distance  running 
along  with  your  train  you  imagine  they  are  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  train  to  get  a  glimpse  of  you,  but  this  is  an 
optical  delusion  (as  the  Irishman  said  who  tried  to  read  a 
newspaper  with  the  eye  of  faith),  and  they  are  really  going 
in  the  opposite  direction  as  fast  as  they  can  run,  but,  sir, 
it  is  just  as  useless  to  try  to  make  you  believe  this  as  it  is 
to  convince  a  geologist  that  the  earth  always  was  infernally 
lazy  because  all  its  strata  are  always  found  in  beds.  If 
your  noble  dignity  were  magnified  one  thousand  times, 
blown  up  with  all  the  gas  in  the  Legislature  and  stretched 
as  much  as  a  man  has  to  stretch  his  imagination  to  believe 
the  advertisements  in  a  country  newspaper,  even  then  it 
would  not  make  a  respectable  piece  of  chewing  gum  for  a 
baby  gnat.  You  seem  to  think  humanity  is  much  con- 
cerned about  you,  but  in  truth  humanity's  stomach  is 
turned  wrong  side  out  every  time  it  sees  you.  In  your 
favor  it  may  be  said  that  you  have  once  or  twice  been 
much  troubled  about  the  following  questions :  Where  was 
the  sun  during  the  Dark  Ages?  What  kind  of  axle  grease 
does  the  government  use  to  oil  the  earth's  axis?  Can  you 
eat  dinner  on  the  multiplication  table?  If  one  of  the 
planets  is  Mar's  where  is  Pa's  planet?  Who  killed  the 
Dead  Sea?  After  having  these  ideas  you  are  very  much 
weakened  and  if  you  then  go  out  in  the  moonlight  you 
have  a  sunstroke  and  the  doctors  call  it  congestion  of  the 
place  where  the  brain  ought  to  be. 

We  will  close  this  article  with  a  sample  of  a  country 
newspaper : 
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THE   OUTODATE    DISPATCH. 


February  31,  1898. 


A.  A.  NECESSITY, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Dog  fights  and  private  feuds  quickly  set- 
tled by  killing  the  client  who  pays  me  the 
least  money. 

OFFICE— In  Sandy  Sugar's  grocery  stand. 


BRINGEMIJST  &  CHEATEM 

LEADING    DRUGGISTS. 

Highest  priced  store  on  earth ! 

Spy  glasses  furnished  customers  with 
which  to  look  for  our  stock.  Bacon  and 
shoes  also  in  stock. 


We  are  glad  to  note  improvements 
in  our  little  town.  Mr.  Swigbeer  has 
had  the  broken  window  glass  in  his 
parlor  replaced  by  a  nice  pine  board 
on  which  the  letters  XXX  WHISK 
can  be  plainly  seen.  The  rest  of  the 
word  was  hidden. 


Miss  Sally  de  Liverus  is  going  to 
order  a  new  piece  of  music  called 
"Swanny  River,"  which  she  will  sing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  corn-stalk 
fiddle  given  her  by  the  young  men  of 
the  town. 


We  are  reminded  also  of  an  inspir- 
ing visit  last  week  from  Miss  Pearl 
Befoswine.  Her  charming  demeanor, 
incomprehensible  deportment  and  in- 
candescent oculars  thrilled  our  circu- 
latory mechanism  like  a  man  who  had 
just  trod  on  a  tack.  As  she  entered 
dull  care  fled  like  the  Irishman  when 
somebody  told  him  that  three  "Bulls" 
in  New  York  had  gobbled  up  10  mil- 
lion bu.  of  wheat  and  expected  to  get 
the  cotton  crop  and  2  million  sides  of 
bacon  the  next  day.  Miss  Pearl  is  a 
charming  jewel,  a  priceless  diadem, 
an  exquisite  existence,  a  transcend- 
ental illusion,  a  mountain  mist,  an 
undiscovered  planet,  a  home-run,  an 
absolutely  incompatible  incomprehen- 
sibility and  all  the  rest  of  the  blasted 
dictionary.  As  she  left  our  humble 
office  an  aroma  of  sweetness  filled  the 
air,  mingled  with  the  scent  of*  onions 
and  cabbage.  With  her  presence  van- 
ished love,  hope,  peace  and  a  pair  of 
No.  9  shoes.  Then  the  waters  of  trou- 
ble again  submerged  our  souls  and  we 
were  alone.     Call  again,  fair  angel. 
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USE  Bite-no-mores  bed  bug  destroyer. 


SOCRATES  DEAD! 

Special  Cor.  Dispatch. 

Athens,  Feb.  33,  399  B.  C. 

Socrates  is  dead !  Was  run  over  by 
a  trolly  car  while  returning  from  a 
base  ball  game  between  the  Helly 
Knees  and  Boubeuo  Base  Ball  Teams. 
Leaves  all  his  property,  including  a 
golf  suit,  a  quick  repair  outfit,  a  hymn 
book  and  a  tooth  brush,  to  his  wife. 

The  whole  city  mourns  his  death. 
Special  rites  will  be  performed  at  the 
Temple  of  Jove,  at  which  a  music  box 
will  sing  "Good-Bye,  My  Lover,  Good  - 
Bye,"  and  two  priests  will  give  a  free 
boxing  match,  followed  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  free  pie  and  fireworks. 

Xenophon  hoped  to  be  present,  but 
is  suffering  from  nervous  prostration 
caused  by  trying  to  read  the  "Anab- 
asis" two  weeks  after  he  wrote  it. 

Plato  got  beastly  drunk  when  he 
heard  the  news,  but  if  he  can  be 
sobered  up  in  time  he  will  deliver,  at 
the  temple,  a  lecture  in  which  he  will 
demonstrate  that  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  "how  to  make  a  ton  of 
coal  last  all  winter"  is  "don't  burn  it." 


Plato's  theory  of  "Ideas"  is  attract- 
ing much  attention  here  and  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  theory  on  the  ignorant 
are  very  bad.  For  instance,  a  fool 
Greek  yesterday  tried  to  eat  the  '  'Idea 
of  a  dinner,"  and  swallowed  so  much 
air  that  they  couldn't  get  him  through 
the  door  until  they  made  a  hole  in  his 
stomach.  Another  fellow  was  hung 
j-esterday  for  trying  to  pay  his  fare 
on  the  Elevated  Ry.  with  the  '  'idea  of 
a  nickel. ' 


G.  E.  WHIZ  &  GEE  MINY  MOSES, 

THE  ONLY  HOTEL  IN  OUTODATE. 
(Thank  heaven  there  are  no  more  like  it)— Ed 
MENU. 
Petrified  Biscuitique  (on  which  boarders 
can  sharpen  their  knives  and  appetites); 
Beefsteak  (full  many  a  tooth  of  purest  ray 
serene,  its  dark  unfathomed  caverns  bear); 
Chickenee  Americanique  (without  parents 
or  beginning  of  days);  Hash  (containing  ar- 
row heads,  nails,  sawdust,  dyspepsia,  obit- 
uaries, and  bullets,  in  solution). 
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IN    THE    NEW-GROUND. 

BY  D.    W.   NEWSOM. 

To-day  I'm  dreaming  of  the  woodlands 

Lying  still  in  restful  ease, 
Where  the  gentle  warmth  of  sunshine 

Floats  upon  the  sleepy  breeze. 
There  the  toiler  greets  the  morning 

'Neath  the  trees  that  span  the  hill, 
Ere  the  sunshine  paints  the  heavens, 

And  the  stars  are  dreaming  still. 

Here  and  there  the  trees  are  falling 

And  a  richness  fills  the  air, 
And  the  smoke  is  lightly  curling 

From  the  brush-wood's  lively  glare. 
But  the  toiler  feels  a  sadness 

As  he  clears  the  trees  away, 
For  evermore  there'll  be  a  strangeness, 

And  things  forget  their  younger  day. 

'Neath  the  cedar  in  the  hedgerow 

Rests  the  bucket  in  the  shade, 
With  its  cooling  waters  waiting 

To  quench  the  thirst  that  toil  hath  made. 
By  its  side  the  rugged  worker 

Lays  his  long-worn,  homely  coat, 
And  with  stout  heart  braves  the  long  day 

With  a  song  of  homely  note. 

From  yon  treetop  in  the  distance 

Bare  and  splintered  'gainst  the  sky, 
Sweeps  a  robin  with  a  shril  note 

Wild  and  parting,  ere  it  fly. 
Toward  the  new-ground  swiftly  steering, 

Soon  it  launches  light  and  free, 
Then  with  lonesome  look  and  pensive 

Stately  stands  with  dignity. 
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Dear  old  Robin  neat  and  trim, 

Playmate  of  the  country  child, 
Stepping  all  the  livelong  day 

O'er  the  hillsides  fresh  and  wild, 
Well  the  toiler  loves  your  presence, 

Loves  your  stately,  cheerful  look, 
As  you  lift  an  honest  head 

From  some  quiet,  sunny  nook. 

All  the  sunny  hours  you  linger 

'Round  the  mellow,  new-burnt  fields, 
In  your  soft  and  pleasing  plumage 

Harbinger  of  blooming  wealds. 
And  we  grieve  the  time  that  cometh 

When  no  more  your  cheery  chimes 
Can  be  heard  about  the  new-ground — 

When  you  steer  for  other  climes. 

When  the  liquid -shim 'ring  twilight  comes 

Like  the  last  faint  and  fading  note 
Of  some  sweet  anthem  breathing  forth 

Upon  the  noiseless  breeze  afloat ; 
Far  to  the  rooky  hillside  rest 

The  robin  wends  his  dusky  flight ; 
With  coat  on  arm  the  tired  toiler 

Whispers  to  his  fields  "Goodnight." 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MRS.  BROWNING. 

The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  edited  by 
Frederick  G.  Kenyon,  have  shared  with  the  Tennyson 
Memoir  the  consideration  of  the  reading  public  during  the 
past  few  months.  Both  books  are  valuable  to  the  student 
of  nineteenth  century  literature,  as  they  give  not  only  the 
fullest  and  best  accounts  we  have  yet  had  of  the  two  poets, 
but  also  throw  side-lights  on  their  contemporaries  and 
enable  one  to  appreciate  better  the  movements  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  Mrs.  Browning's  Letters  are  inter- 
esting to  all  lovers  of  Robert  Browning,  as  they  constitute 
almost  a  biography  of  his  inner  life,  far  more  satisfactory 
in  many  ways  than  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  Life  and  Letters 
of  Browning. 

The  letters  are  "just  what  letters  ought  to  be — her  own 
talk  put  upon  paper" — to  use  the  words  that  she  used  in 
speaking  of  her  friend  Miss  Mitford's  letters.  Tennyson 
said  he  had  to  choose  between  writing  letters  and  doing 
his  work,  so  stopped  writing  to  all  except  a  very  few 
people,  and  to  them  only  at  long  intervals  and  letters  of 
the  briefest  nature.  Mrs.  Browning  left  letters  written  at 
all  periods  of  her  life — long,  confidential  letters  written  to 
her  best  beloved  friends.  And  so  we  know  her  inner  life — 
we  suffer  with  her  in  her  long  years  of  sickness  and  despair 
spent  in  her  room  in  London,  we  rejoice  with  her  in.  the 
new  life  and  hope  that  came  with  her  marriage,  and  we 
hear  her  talk  of  Italy  with  its  healing  atmosphere,  its  art, 
its  natural  scenery,  its  hopes  for  freedom — we  know  her  in 
all  these  relations  of  life  as  friend,  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
mother,  poet.  We  have  here  the  revelation  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  very  rare  and  gifted  woman. 

Mrs.  Browning  never  lost  her  womanhood  in  striving  for 
art.  She  was  woman  first  and  artist  next.  She  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  admiration  of  George  Sand,  but  one  feels  the 
difference    between    the   man-minded   French   authoress, 
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smoking  cigarettes  with  the  rough  men  about  her,  and  the 
English  poetess,  so  retired,  so  modest,  so  womanly  always. 
Her  letters  are  a  commentary  on  Aurora  Leigh,  the  main 
theme  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  that  a  woman  cannot 
be  an  artist  without  first  having  the  deeper  feelings 
peculiar  to  womanhood.  Mrs.  Browning  believed  in 
art,  she  gave  her  life  to  it,  she  believed  that  woman 
must  occupy  a  broader  sphere  than  men  have  granted 
to  her,  but  she  did  not  "lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger 
mind."  We  feel  this  rare  womanly  sensibility  in  the 
Cry  of  the  Children,  Cowper's  Grave,  Casa  Guidi  Win- 
dows, Aurora  Leigh,  etc. ;  we  feel  it  still  more  in  her 
letters.  Her  love  for  the  little  dog  Flush,  her  ecstatic 
appeals  for  Italian  liberty,  the  rapture  she  feels  in  the 
birth  of  her  son  and  in  his  development, — these  are  but  a 
few  examples  of  her  intense  and  passionate  heart.  One 
wishes  at  times  that  she  had  had  a  little  less  sentimentality ; 
if  she  had  had  some  of  the  robust  common-sense  of  her 
husband,  she  would  not  have  made  so  many  mistakes 
of  judgment,  as  notably  in  her  opinions  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
spiritualism,  etc.  But  then  she  wouldn't  have  been  Mrs. 
Browning ! 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  1848  Mrs.  Browning  wrote,  "I 
am  romantic  about  love."  Certainly  the  courtship  and 
marriage  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  reads 
like  a  chapter  out  of  a  most  thrilling  romance.  Their  life 
together  is  a  revelation  of  the  finer  possibilities  of  human 
nature.  Its  story  has  often  been  told  before.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing gave  expression  to  her  love  in  the  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese,  while  Browning  has  left  his  deep  feelings 
embalmed  in  The  Guardian  Angel,  Two  in  the  Campagna, 
One  Word  More,  Prospice,  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  etc. 
The  letters  in  these  volumes,  however,  give  a  more  definite 
and  real  account  of  this  interesting  chapter  in  literary 
history. 

Mrs.  Browning  refers  to  "Browning  the  poet"  as  early 
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as  1842.  She  objected  seriously  to  the  criticism  that  was 
being  passed  upon  him  by  the  reviews,  and  in  several 
letters  to  her  friends  appears  as  his  advocate.  "I  do  assure 
you  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life — do  not  know  him  even  by 
correspondence — and  yet,  whether  through  fellow-feeling 
for  Elensinian  mysteries,  or  whether  through  the  more 
generous  motive  of  appreciation  of  his  powers,  I  am  very 
sensitive  to  the  thousand  and  one  stripes  with  which  the 
assembly  of  critics  doth  expound  its  vocation  over  him, 
and  the  'Athenaeum,'  for  instance,  made  me  quite  cross 
and  misanthropical  last  week."  Through  the  mutual 
friendship  of  Mr.  Kenyon  the  two  poets  began  to  cor- 
respond. "I  had  a  letter  from  Browning  the  poet  last 
night,  which  threw  me  into  ecstacies,  Browning  the  author 
of  Paracelsus,  and  king  of  the  mystics."  "He  is  only 
growing  to  the  height  he  will  attain."  "Pippa  Passes  I 
lean  to,  or  kneel  to,  with  the  deepest  reverence."  His 
appreciation  of  her  work  and  the  high  estimate  she 
placed  upon  his,  led  finally  to  a  visit  to  her  home,  where 
she  had  been  confined  for  years  as  an  invalid.  I  leave  to 
her  words  a  further  account  of  their  relations  :  "I  lived  on 
the  outside  of  my  own  life,  blindly  and  darkly  from  day 
to  day,  as  completely  dead  to  hope  of  any  kind  as  if  I  had 
my  face  against  a  grave.  .  .  .  God  knows  what  is  within 
and  how  utterly  I  had  abdicated  myself  and  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  put  my  finger  to  touch  my  share  of  life. 

.  .  .  He  came,  and  with  our  personal  acquaintance 
began  his  attachment  for  me,  a  sort  of  infatuation  call  it, 
which  resisted  the  various  denials  which  were  my  plain 
duty  at  the  beginning,  and  has  persisted  past  them  all. 

...  To  my  mind,  indeed,  it  was  a  bare  impulse — a 
generous  man  of  quick  sympathies  taking  up  a  sudden 
interest  with  both  hands !  .  .  .  I  showed  him  how  he  was 
throwing  into  the  ashes  his  best  affections — how  the  com- 
mon gifts  of  youth  and  cheerfulness  were  behind  me — how 
I  had  not  strength,  even  of  heart,  for  the  ordinary  duties 
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of  life — everything  I  told  him  and  showed  him.  'Look  at 
this — and  this — and  this,'  throwing  down  all  my  disad- 
vantages. .  .  .  Nothing  could  have  overcome  but  the  very 
uncommon  affection  of  a  very  uncommon  person,  reason- 
ing out  to  me  the  great  fact  of  love  making  its  own  level. 
.  .  .  All  the  other  doors  of  life  were  shut  to  me,  and 
shut  me  in  as  a  prison,  and  only  before  this  door  stood  one 
whom  I  loved  best  and  who  loved  me  best,  and  also  invited 
me  out  through  it  for  the  good's  sake  which  he  thought  I 
would  do  him." 

She  and  Browning  were  married  in  Marylebone  Church 
September  12,  1846,  and  left  within  a  week  for  Paris  and 
then  Italy,  where  they  settled  in  Pisa  for  the  winter.  The 
letters  of  this  period  and,  indeed,  of  the  remainder  of  her 
life  bear  testimony  to  the  "more  life  and  fuller"  that  came 
to  her  with  marriage,  and  also  to  the  greatness  of  her 
husband.  She  was,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  said,  not  so  much 
changed  as  transformed.  Italy,  with  all  its  sacred  mem- 
ories and  with  its  divine  atmosphere,  together  with  the 
new  freedom  of  life  and  love,  made  her  a  new  woman.  She 
looked  on  it  all  as  a  '  'pure  magic. ' '  He  drew  her  back  to 
life  and  hope  again  when  she  had  done  with  both.  "I 
shut  my  eyes  sometimes  and  fancy  it  all  a  dream  of  my 
guardian  angel."  "I  have  been  neither  wiser  nor  much 
foolisher  than  all  the  she's  in  the  world,  only  much  hap- 
pier— the  difference  is  in  the  happiness. ' ' 

One  of  the  best  Browning  students  in  the  country  wrote 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  these  letters  had  increased  his  admi- 
aation  for  Browning's  character  greatly,  this,  although  he 
had  known  Browning  well,  and  had  been  a  student  of  his 
works  for  years.  The  letters  will  be  valuable,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  for  the  light  that  they  throw  on  him.  We 
feel  in  all  these  letters  that  his  intellect  was  "so  little  in 
comparison  to  all  the  rest,  to  the  womanly  tenderness,  the 
inexhaustible  goodness,  the  high  and  noble  aspiration  of 
every  hour."  He  was  "an  inexhaustible  companion  who 
talks  wisdom  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  shows 
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besides  as  perpetual  a  good  humor  and  gaiety  as  if  he 
were — a  fool,  shall  I  say?"  One  wonders  at  his  continual 
self-sacrifice,  the  thoughtful  devotion — one  was  prepared 
for  this  side  of  Browning's  nature,  but  it  is  beyond  one's 
expectation. 

They  finally  settled  at  Casa  Guidi  in  Florence,  which 
became  home  till  her  death,  and  is  so  much  identified  with 
some  of  their  most  important  works.  If  this  article  were 
not  already  too  long,  we  should  be  constrained  to  quote  a 
great  many  passages  of  their  life  here  and  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  added  happiness  that  came  to  them  with 
their  boy  Penimi — he  grew  "fuller  of  roses  and  under- 
standing every  day. "  Their  life  was  "an  enduring  wonder 
of  happiness."  At  Venice  they  "took  coffee  every  evening 
on  St.  Mark's  Piazza  to  music  and  the  stars. "  At  Florence 
they  "walked  home  to  the  song  of  nightingales  by  star- 
light and  firefly-light,"  etc.,  etc. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  to  Mrs.  Browning  Italy  became 
almost  her  fatherland.  "Alas,  when  all's  said  and  sighed, 
I  love  Italy — I  love  my  Florence.  I  feel  this  for  Italy,  by 
mistake  for  England. ' '  This  was  the  country  that  gave 
her  health  and  full  range  for  her  artistic  sensibilities,  that 
was  the  scene  of  her  married  bliss,  and  hence  she  felt  a 
love  for  the  Italians  and  their  institutions,  and  especially 
interested  was  she  in  their  struggles  for  freedom.  She  at 
times  is  almost  hysterical  in  her  admiration  for  Louis 
Napoleon  and  in  her  intense  desire  for  the  liberty  of  Italy. 
England's  opposition  to  Napoleon  and  general  indifference 
to  Italy  caused  a  loathing  in  her  bosom  for  her  native 
country.  "I  class  England  among  the  most  immoral 
nations  in  respect  to  her  foreign  politics. "  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Italians  have  loved  Mrs.  Browning,  for  she  was 
all  but  one  of  them,  and  plead  her  cause  before  Europe 
with  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  a  zeal  for  liberty  that 
should  make  all  admire  her,  even  though  in  particular 
instances  she  was  unwise. 
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Mrs.  Browning  was  a  mystic,  not  in  the  same  healthy 
and  same  spirit  that  her  husband  was,  however.  She  was 
inclined  to  be  superstitious  as  her  attitude  towards  mes- 
merism and  spiritualism  testifies.  "I  who  was  born  with 
a  double  set  of  nerves,  which  are  always  out  of  order ;  the 
most  excitable  person  in  the  world,  and  nearly  the  most 
superstitious."  And  again,  "I  am  rather  a  visionary,  and 
inclined  to  knock  round  at  all  the  doors  of  the  present 
world  to  try  to  get  out,  so  that  I  listen  with  interest  to 
every  goblin  story  of  the  kind."  All  the  frauds  per 
petrated  in  the  name  of  spiritualism  could  not  shake  her 
faith  in  the  belief  that  there  could  be  a  communication 
with  the  dead.  Her  husband  did  not  share  in  this  belief, 
as  readers  of  ''Sludge  the  Medium"  will  know,  and  yet 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  their  disagreement 
caused  any  lack  of  love  on  either  side.  They  agreed  to 
disagree,  although  she  tried  all  the  resources  at  her  com- 
mand to  convert  Browning. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  letters  are 
thoughts  on  death.  She  shared  with  her  husband  his 
faith  in  the  eternal  progress  of  the  soul.  "Death  is  a  mere 
incident  in  life.  ...  I  believe  in  an  active,  Tiiiman  life, 
beyond  death  as  before  it,  an  uninterrupted  human  life." 
"I  can't  look  on  the  earth-side  of  death.  When  I  look 
death  wards  I  look  over  death,  and  upwards,  or  I  can't  look 
that  way  at  all." 

The  description  of  her  own  death  by  Browning  is  an 
evidence  that  she  carried  this  faith  with  her  into  the  dark 
shadows :  "I  sent  the  servants  away  and  her  maid  to  bed, 
so  little  reason  for  disquietude  did  there  seem.  Through 
the  night  she  slept  heavily  and  brokenly ;  but  then  she 
would  sit  up,  take  her  medicine,  say  unrepeatable  things 
to  me  and  sleep  again.  .  .  ,  She  smiled  as  I  proposed  to 
bathe  her  feet,  'Well,  you  are  determined  to  make  an 
exaggerated  case  of  it ! '  Then  came  what  my  heart  will 
keep  till  I  see  her  again  and  longer-— the  most  perfect 
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expression  of  her  love  to  me  within  my  whole  knowledge 
of  her.  Always  smilingly,  happily,  and  with  a  face  like  a 
girl's,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  died  in  my  arms,  her  head 
on  my  cheek.  There  was  no  lingering,  nor  acute  pain,  nor 
consciousness  of  separation,  but  God  took  her  to  himself 
as  you  would  lift  a  sleeping  child  from  a  dark  uneasy  bed 
into  your  arms  and  the  light.  .  .  .  The  last  word  was, 
when  I  asked,  'How  do  you  feel?'   'Beautiful.'  " 

Well  may  we  say  with  Mr.  Kenyon,  "So  ended  on  earth 
the  most  perfect  example  of  wedded  happiness  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature — perfect  in  the  inner  life,  and  perfect  in 
the  inner  life,  and  perfect  in  its  poetical  expression. ' ' 
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HISTORIC  POINTS  ON  CAPE  FEAR  RIVER. 

BY  F.   T.    W. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  State  that  is  annually 
visited  by  so  large  a  number  of  tourists — usually  excur- 
sionists— as  the  Cape  Fear  Section.  From  the  first  of 
July  until  the  middle  of  September  there  is  an  average 
of  one  excursion  each  day.  The  visitors  usually  remain 
from  home  two  days  and  nights  if  they  are  from  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  reaching  Wilmington  between  12  and 
4  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  leaving  on  their  return  trip  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon  between  5  and  6  o'clock.  If  the  train 
reaches  Wilmington  early  enough,  the  excursionists  go 
straight  to  Ocean  View  and  return  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  city.  On  the  following  day  the  steamer  Wilmington 
makes  a  trip  to  sea.  If  one  wishes  to  get  a  definite  idea  of 
a  few  experiences  of  this  oucing  he  can  do  no  better  than 
visit  the  lower  and  upper  decks  after  it  is  all  over. 

Before  they  have  gotten  far  enough  down  the  river  to 
begin  to  long  for  their  far  away  homes  many  interesting 
points  are  pointed  out  by  the  reliable  captain  who  seems 
never  to  tire  of  the  voyage  between  South  Port  and  Wil- 
mington, having  made  fifteen  thousand  trips. 

About  a  mile  below  the  wharf  is  a  tree  at  a  bend  in  the 
river  standing  out  in  full  view.  It  is  a  cedar  and  is  said  to 
have  borne  the  name  "Dram  Tree"  for  more  than  a  century. 
For  years  it  has  stood  as  a  land  mark,  telling  the  weary 
sailor  that  he  is  fast  approaching  his  journey's  end.  As 
to  how  it  derived  its  name  there  was  an  old  tradition  which 
says  that  a  numer  of  sailors  who  had  been  compelled  to 
land  here  on  account  of  a  storm  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation which  the  cup  of  sack  offered  them.  They  tied 
their  boat  to  this  tree  and  could  not  leave  until  it  was 
dark.  They  finally  got  off  and  began  to  row  with  all  their 
power,  doubtless  thinking  of  reaching  their  far  away 
homes.     All  night  they  labored  and  toiled  and  when  morn- 
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ing  came,  instead  of  finding  themselves  near  home,  they 
found  that  they  had  neglected  the  significant  part  of  their 
work — that  of  untieing  their  boat. 

Eight  miles  below  the  Dram  Tree  is  Big  Island.  The 
name  given  to  it  by  the  commissioners  from  the  Barbadoes 
in  1663  was  "Crane's  Island."  These  commisioners  were 
sent  out  to  explore  the  "Cape  Fear  Country"  and  to  find  a 
good  place  for  settlement.  They  found  on  Crane's  Island 
the  ruler  of  this  country,  the  Indian  Chief,  Stat  Coosa. 
From  him  they  bought  a  considerable  amount  of  land 
and  were  about  to  leave  for  their  homes  when  an  inci- 
dent rather  embarrassing  to  one  of  the  commissioners, 
Captain  Hilton,  occurred.  The  Indian  Chief  came  out  on 
their  arrival  and  made  a  speech  which  was  known  to  be 
peaceful  from  the  nature  of  his  gestures.  Besides  giv- 
ing the  Barbadians  supplies  and  selling  them  land  the 
enthusiastic  chief  presented  to  Captain  Hilton  two  of  his 
daughters.  They  got  on  board  his  ship  and  refused  to 
leave,  merely  shaking  their  heads  at  his  entreaties.  He 
finally  got  rid  of  them  by  promising  his  early  return.  The 
maidens  watched  in  vain  for  the  return  of  the  Barbadians. 

Still  further  down  the  river  can  be  seen  an  old  pier  which 
seems  to  have  been  beaten  by  the  rough  weather  for  years. 
It  is  the  landing  for  Old  Brunswick,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile  back  in  the  dense 
forest.  Of  this  old  town  nothing  remains  save  the  ruins 
of  the  old  church  and  a  few  graves.  The  Collonial  Coun- 
sel often  met  here  and  Governor  Johnson  spent  a  consid- 
erable part  of  his  time  here.  The  church  was  built  of 
brick  brought  from  England.  In  1751  the  British  Parlia- 
ment appropriated  the  funds  secured  by  the  capture  of  a 
pirate's  vessel  for  the  erection  of  this,  St.  Phillips'  church, 
and  also  St.  James'  church  of  Wilmington.  The  walls 
are  three  feet  thick  and  are  standing  as  they  were  built  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  except  where  they  have  divided 
just  over  the  main  entrance.     The  Federal  soldiers  removed 
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the  corner-stone  and  papers  in  it  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Anderson  which  was  near  by.  Though  the  grave  stones 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  bombs  from  the  battle  at  Fort 
Anderson,  the  walls  of  the  church  remained  unshattered. 

Near  Carolina  Beach  pier  is  a  large  grove  which  is 
known  as  "Gander's  Hall."  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Mcllhenry,  who  owned  the  place  in  1830, 
wanted  to  raise  some  geese,  and  as  he  liked  the  white 
feathers  much  better  bought  only  white  fowls.  After  wait- 
ing a  long  time  for  them  to  lay  he  learned  from  one 
experienced  in  the  poultry  business  that  his  birds  were  all 
ganders. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  point  on  the  river  is  where 
Fort  Fisher  stood.  It  was  used  in  the  late  war  as  a 
fortification  for  what  was  known  as  "New  Inlet."  From 
the  situation  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  forts  in  the 
Confederate  States.  Whenever  that  was  lost  the  entire 
southeastern  part  of  North  Carolina  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federals.  There  were  only  1,900  men  and  44  guns  in 
the  fort.  It  was  not  captured  until  1865.  When  we  con- 
sider that  they  had  one  mile  of  sea-force  and  one-half 
mile  of  land-force  to  defend  against  10,000  Federals  with 
600  heavy  guns,  and  that  the  fort  was  not  given  up  until 
the  last  shot  was  expended  and  1,445  of  the  enemy  had 
been  killed,  we  see  that  it  could  not  but  have  been  a  brave 
defense.  Nothing  except  the  fortifications  remain  and 
they  present  the  appearance  of  sand  hills. 

Just  below  the  fort  are  "The  Rocks."  The  Inlet  has 
been  closed  and  in  accomplishing  this  it  is  said  that  enough 
rocks  were  used  to  build  a  wall  eight  by  four  feet  from 
Wilmington  to  South  Port,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  Fort  Caswell.  Work  was 
begun  on  this  fort  by  the  government  in  1826.  It  was 
evacuated  just  after  Fort  Fisher  fell.  Just  after  this  event 
the  commander  of  the  fort  received  orders  to  send  his  men 
back  into  the  woods,  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  the  Fed- 
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erals.  Later  hie  received  orders  to  blow  up  the  magazines. 
The  order  came  at  1  a.  m.,  and  the  match  was  at  once 
applied  to  trains  which  had  been  arranged.  It  is  said  that 
our  magazine  contained  nearly  100,000  pounds  of  powder 
and  when  it  exploded  "the  earth  trembled  and  shook"  and 
the  effects  were  felt  at  Wilmington  and  even  as  far  up  as 
Fayetteville,  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  miles.  This  site 
has  recently  been  fitted  up  with  large  disappearing  guns, 
and  in  March  Battery  I,  Second  Regiment,  U.  S.  Artillery, 
arrived  there  to  hold  the  fort. 
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WILLIAM    W.   HOLDEN. 

BY  W.   K.    BOYD. 

PART  1.— 1818-1855. 

In  the  history  of  North  Carolina  as  in  that  of  every 
Southern  State,  the  years  of  "Reconstruction"  are  the 
most  crucial  in  the  civilization  and  growth  of  a  century. 
To  the  student  of  that  period  Governor  W.  W.  Holden  is 
the  central  figure,  for  he  represents  not  only  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  his  native  State,  but  also  the  restored 
authority  of  the  United  States.  The  natural  complexities 
arising  from  his  delicate  position  are  augmented  by  his 
former  relations  to  North  Carolina  politics.  So,  for  one  to 
attempt  to  treat  in  an  unbiased  way  his  life  and  character 
within  the  short  time  of  six  years  after  his  exit  from  the 
scenes  of  his  brilliant  but  ill-fated  career  may  seem  to 
many  at  least  an  unwise  and  fruitless  task.  All  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  work  have  been  seriously  considered 
in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  Of  a  score  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  as  many  men  who  were  the  contemporaries  of 
Mr.  Holden,  less  than  one-half  have  been  answered ;  less 
than  one-half  of  these  have  furnished  any  definite  data, 
while  the  remaining  fourth  convey  little  more  than  that 
the  writers  were  his  personal  friends  but  know  nothing  of 
his  history.  But  where  the  evidence  of  contemporaries 
has  failed  the  deficiency  has  been  ably  retrieved  by 
files  of  the  North  Carolina  Standard,  and  these  inani- 
mate witnesses  of  the  social  and  political  conditions 
of  the  State  during  more  than  twenty  years  of  its  his- 
tory have  spoken  tomes  for  the  energy  and  sagacity  of 
their  master  and  genius.  What  I  wish  to  make  plain  is 
that  no  facts  are  here  stated  in  the  spirit  of  controversy  or 
through  the  influence  of  personal  opinion.  My  only  aim 
has  been  to  state  facts  as  I  find  them,  all  of  which  may 
not  be  absolutely  correct — for  many  stories  of  the  "Peace 
Movement"  and  "Reconstruction"  are  yet  to  be  overturned, 
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a  task  well  befitting  the  genius  of  any  youthful  Schlieman 
who  shall  unearth  the  hidden  mysteries  of  those  years. 
But  "such  as  I  have  give  I  unto  you"  in  the  faith  and  hope 
that  the  age  of  passion  is  passing  away  and  a  new  era  of 
reason — cold  reason  if  you  wish  so  to  call  it — is  at  hand, 
when  events  will  be  considered  from  their  proper  point-of- 
view,  when  he  who  chronicles  the  "endless  processions  of 
the  past"  shall  as  the  poet 

"In  his  separate  star 
Draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It,  for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are." 

William  Woods  Holden  was  born  in  the  year  1818,  in 
the  county  of  Orange,  near  Hillsboro :  and  that  historic 
town,  the  immutable  witness  of  changes  in  civil  and  cul- 
turelif  e  as  they  have  come  and  gone  for  more  than  a  century, 
was  his  home  during  the  days  of  his  early  youth.  When 
very  young  he  became  printer's  devil  in  the  office  of  Den- 
nis Heartt,  the  editor  of  the  Hillsboro  Recorder ,  who  well 
earned  the  title  "Father  of  the  North  Carolina  Press," 
and  so  as  apprentice  had  the  advantage  of  the  precepts  and 
example  of  him  who  trained  more  young  men  for  journal- 
ism than  any  other  newspaper  man  in  the  State.  All  acc- 
ounts of  these  early  years  are  meagre,  as  would  be  expected, 
but  there  are  a  few  anecdotes  and  facts  gathered  here  and 
there  which  exhibit  some  of  those  qualities  so  conspicuous 
in  Holden' s  later  life.  One  cold  morning  when  about 
twelve  years  old  in  making  his  round  with  his  paper,  the 
young  apprentice  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Kirkland 
on  the  outskirts  of  Hillsboro  and  was  asked  into  the  din- 
ing room  to  warm.  At  the  table  sat  a  well  dressed, 
handsome  young  man,  fresh  from  laurels  won  at  Chapel 
Hill,  an  extreme  contrast  to  the  ill-clad,  bare-footed  news- 
boy. "I  looked  at  him,"  said  Holden,  many  years  later, 
1  'and  thought  how  happy  I  would  be  if  I  had  his  opportu- 
nities, and  then  I  thought  what  a  gulf  there  is  between  us 
and  how  uneven  are  our  chances  in  life.  But  I  determined 
then  and  there  that  I  would  keep  pace  with  him  in  life's 
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struggle."  When  he  went  to  leave  the  lady  of  the  house 
said  to  him,  "Wait,  and  get  a  biscuit' ' — then  the  young 
man,  at  her  command,  buttered  a  biscuit  and  gave  it  to 
Holden,  and  as  the  destitute  boy  resumed  his  morning  work 
his  determination  became  a  vow.  In  1868  Holden  was  elected 
Governor  over  Thomas  Ashe,  the  young  man  who  buttered 
his  biscuit  that  crisp  morning  thirty  years  before.  At 
another  time  the  apprentice  ran  away  from  his  master.  Mr. 
Heartt,  according  to  custom,  advertised  in  his  paper  threat- 
ening with  the  penalty  of  the  law  those  who  should  harbor 
the  runaway,  and  offered  five  cents  reward  for  his  appre- 
hension. By  chance  Holden  saw  the  notice,  secretly 
returned  by  night  and  changed  the  form  of  the  Recorder 
so  that  when  the  next  issue  appeared  the  public  was  noti- 
fied that  the  Recorder  and  its  editor  were  for  sale,  and 
both  might  be  had  for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  boy  altered  the  type,  he  scratched  upon  the 
desk  the  words,  "from  this  day  I  will  be  a  man. "  The 
apprentice  returned  and  a  reconciliation  took  place  between 
master  and  servant.  These  legends  of  the  boy  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  showing  traits  that  were  his  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  and  eventful  career — a  restless  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  environment,  an  ambition  to  make 
himself  the  peer  of  his  fellows,  and  in  the  advertisement 
story  are  seen  the  germs  of  a  power  of  repartee  which  served 
him  well  as  political  editor. 

Mr.  Holden's  hardships  made  him  the  friend  of  all  young 
men  who  came  under  his  influence  but  he  rarely  spoke  in 
detail  of  his  early  life.  Once  only,  in  1868,  at  a  banquet 
given  to  all  the  employees  who  had  ever  served  in  the 
Standard  office,  do  we  find  him  telling  of  his  apprentice- 
ship. At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  says,  he  left  Hillsboro 
and  went  to  Milton,  walking  the  thirty  miles  with  only  his 
small  bundle  of  personal  belongings  for  company.  In 
Milton  he  got  employment  with  Nathaniel  J.  Palmer, 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  and  after  working  four  months 
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went  to  Danville.  Here  lie  wrote  his  first  article  for  the 
press,  which  he  slipped  under  the  door  of  the  editorial 
rooms.  Two  days  later  his  contribution  was  published  and 
he  walked  the  streets  "the  proudest  boy  in  the  town  of 
Danville."  In  a  year  he  returned  to  Hillsboro,  "restless 
but  not  dissipated,  and  full  of  enterprise  and  ambition." 
He  then  worked  in  a  store,  spending  all  his  extra  time 
in  study,  laying  the  foundations  of  that  broad  culture  which 
ranks  him  among  the  best  literary  men  the  State  has  pro- 
duced. 

Soon  dissatisfied  with  his  work  in  Hillsboro,  he  went  to 
Raleigh,  arriving  in  the  city  "one  bright  moon-light  night 
from  the  town  of  Hillsboro  on  an  old-fashioned  stage  with 
four  horses  and  a  horn  blowing  as  we  neared  the  town, 
with  seven  dollars  of  silver  in  my  pocket,  knowing  no  per- 
son in  Raleigh,  in  debt  in  Hillsborough  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  mainly  for  a  gold  watch  that  I  bought  on 
credit,  and  also  for  a  broadcloth  coat  for  which  I  had  prom- 
ised to  pay  three  dollars  per  yard."  There  were  then 
three  newspapers  in  Raleigh :  the  Register,  the  organ  of 
the  Whig  Party,  and  edited  by  Weston  R.  Gales;  the 
Standard,  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party,  under  the 
control  of  Philo  White,  "editor  and  State  Printer,"  and 
Thomas  Loring,  "publisher and  proprietor;"  and  the  Star, 
a  Whig  paper,  published  by  Thomas  J.  Lemay.  In  the 
office  of  the  latter  Holden  found  employment,  being  recom- 
mended to  the  editor  by  several  articles  written  while  still 
in  Hillsborough.  He  remained  in  the  Star  office  over  four 
years,  receiving  eight  dollars  a  week,  high  wages  for  a 
printer  in  those  days,  working  in  summer  from  sun  to  sun, 
in  winter  often  till  midnight.  All  his  available  time  was 
spent  in  reading  law  and  in  1841  he  appeared  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  with  twenty 
other  young  men.  The  examination  was  held  by  Judges 
Rufiin,  Daniel  and  Gaston.  During  the  examination 
Judge  Gaston  asked  Holden  a  question.     Holden  answered 
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and  Gaston  said,  "Young  man,  that  is  correct."  Judge 
Daniel  objected,  saying,  "Brother  Gaston,  I  am  not  so 
sure  of  that."  Then  followed  a  learned  discussion  to  the 
edification  of  the  class,  in  the  end  neither  being  converted 
to  his  opponents  view.  Doubtless  the  point  in  question 
remains  unsettled  to-day  as  it  concerned  an  estate  in  entail 
under  certain  conditions. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  true  to  the  backings  of 
i  'Father' '  Heartt  and  Mr.  Lemay.  In  the  campaign  of  1840, 
the  year  that  marks  the  maturity  of  the  Whig  ascendency, 
Holden  made  his  first  political  speeches,  declaring  from 
the  log  cabins  the  many  virtues  of  "Tippacanoe  and  Tyler 
too. ' '  Though  Henry  Clay  failed  to  secure  the  presidential 
nomination  of  his  party  and,  on  the  death  of  Harrison,  was 
made  distinctively  to  understand  by  Tyler  that  the  sceptre 
was  no  longer  in  his  hands,  the  North  Carolina  Whigs 
remained  his  ardent  and  devoted  supporters.  In  1842  he 
came  to  Raleigh  and  the  admiration  and  loyalty  of  the 
Ultra-Whig  element  made  his  visit  a  series  of  gala-days. 
The  women  spun  kerchiefs,  fine  linen,  hosiery,  and  all  lux- 
uries of  dress  known  to  the  female  mind  which  they  laid 
as  tribute  at  the  feet  of  their  idealized  hero  to  manifest  their 
faith  in  his  Tariff  measures  and  the  superiority  of  American 
to  foreign  manufactures.  The  men  held  barbecues  and 
made  speeches,  and  Holden  was  among  the  most  enthusi- 
astic. "When  I  speak  of  Henry  Clay  I  feel  like  pouring 
out  my  whole  heart,"  he  said,  and  he  wrote  some  ardent 
paragraphs  for  the  Register  and  Star  in  testimony  of  his 
loyality. 

So  the  Whigs  were  in  the  ascendency  and  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  Democrats  the  Whigs  again  won  the  State  in 
1842  by  over  two  thousand  majority.  Philo  White  had 
left  the  State  in  1837  and  Loring  had  poorly  supported  Van 
Buren  in  1840.  What  must  be  done?  With  a  party 
organ  conducted  by  a  weakhearted  editor  little  could  be 
done   against   such  opponents  as  Lemay  and  Gales.     A 
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change  of  editors  was  determined  on  and  a  secret  meeting 
of  the  leading  Democrats  was  held  to  choose  Loring's  suc- 
cessor. One  of  the  most  prominent  young  men  in  the 
party  was  James  B.  Shepherd.  He  had  read  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  little  dark-haired  apprentice  "Bill"  Holden, 
and  recognized  their  literary  value.  So  he  proposed  the 
name  of  Holden  as  the  most  promising  man  to  take  charge 
of  the  Democratic  organ.  The  suggestion  was  received 
with  derision,  but  Shepherd  persisted  and  finally  gained 
his  point.  The  proposition  was  made  to  Holden,  he  ac- 
cepted, and  in  June  1843  formally  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  editor  of  the  Standard.  What  must  have  been  the 
surprise  and  chagrin  of  the  Whigs  when  they  read  in  the 
organ  of  their  opponents  the  announcement  that  W.  W. 
Holden,  in  the  past  one  of  their  most  promising  adherents, 
schooled  from  his  boyhood  in  the  principles  of  Whiggery, 
their  associate  in  the  Clay  celebrations  of  the  presidency 
year,  had  assumed  editorial  control  of  the  Standard  and 
would  conduct  the  paper  on  its  old  political  principles, 
that  he  declared  he  had  ever  been  at  heart  a  "Democratic 
Republican  of  the  school  of  '98  and  '99,"  that  he  was  now 
a  Democrat  because  the  members  of  that  party  "have 
always  approved  themselves  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
equal  rights ;  because  they  have  ever  been,  and  are  now, 
the  advocates  of  the  many  against  t\iefew ;  because  whilst 
they  yield  to  the  Federal  Government  the  exercise  of  its 
acknowledged  and  undoubted  constitutional  powers,  they 
at  the  same  time  guard  with  peculiar  vigilance  the  freedom, 
sovereignty,  and  independence  of  the  respective  States." 
He  declared  himself  opposed  to  all  taxation  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  government,  to  a  national  debt,  distribution 
of  public  lands,  and  "in  fine,  to  all  the  projects,  measures, 
and  principles  of  the  modern  Whig  Party."  In  conclu- 
sion he  refuses  to  support  Van  Buren  for  re-nomination 
as  Presidential  candidate,  believing  that  there  are  others 
in  the  party  "entitled  to  equal  consideration  and  regard." 
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This  declaration  of  Democratic  principles  does  not  inter- 
est us  because  it  is  the  platform  of  one  party  for  one 
campaign.  But  the  issues  stated  lie  far  deeper  than  the 
passions  of  the  hour.  They  express  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  the  constitutional  basis  of  one-half  the  American 
people  at  that  time.  In  them  breaths  the  spirit  of  nullifi- 
cation of  1832  which  culminated  in  Secession  in  1861. 

A  satisfactory  explanation  of  Holden's  change  of  polit- 
ical affiliations  has  never  been  made  by  friend  or  enemy. 
The  charge  that  his  separation  from  the  party  of  his  bene- 
factors, Heartt  and  Lemay,  was  a  deliberate  breach  of 
faith  actuated  by  desire  for  personal  aggrandizement  can 
hardly  be  justified  by  facts.  For  at  this  time  the  Whigs 
held  the  State  by  a  large  majority  and  Holden  stood  well 
in  the  estimation  of  the  leading  Whig  citizens  of  Raleigh.  * 
In  1841  he  had  married  Miss  Anne  Young,  a  niece  of  the 
founder  of  Peace  Institute,  and  this  alliance  further  estab- 
lished his  relation  in  political  and  social  life.  Moreover 
the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  Standard  was  not  at  all 
inviting,  especially  to  one  whose  finances  were  not  in  the 
most  prosperous  state.  Loring  was  State  Printer  and  re- 
ceived only  nine  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  his  services ; 
the  result  was  that  the  Printer  lost  on  an  average  one 
thousand  dollars  on  each  year's  work  which  was  patiently 
endured  as  a  matter  of  professional  pride.  Also  the  paper 
had  less  than  eight  hundred  subscribers,  only  one-half  of 
whom  were  cash  paying  and  the  advertisers  were  almost 
the  masters  of  the  editor.  Then  he  was  compelled  to  haz- 
ard the  risk  of  borrowing  funds  with  which  to  buy  the 
Standard' "s  outfit.  He  first  secured  five  hundred  dollars 
from  Shepherd   and  then  approached   Duncan  Cameron, 

*Standard,  November,  1841:  "The  North  Carolina  Temperance 'Conven- 
tion met  on  November  1.  Jno.  H.  Mebane,  of  Greensboro,  was  elected 
President,  Rev.  Hezekiah  G-.  Leigh,  Vice-President,  and  Lemay,  Jesse 
Brown  and  Holden,  Clerks. " 

Standard,  April  13,  1842:  "W.  W.  Holden,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed 
assignee  in  bankruptcy  for  the  county  of  Wake." 
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President  of  the  old  State  Bank,  and  asked  for  a  loan  of 
two  thousand  dollars.  Now  Loring  had  turned  the  Stand- 
ard against  the  Banks,  advocating  a  mixed  currency  and 
Mr.  Cameron  knew  that  the  Standard  would  continue  to 
advocate  a  '-hard-money"  currency.  But  upon  Holden's 
application  the  money  was  handed  over  without  hesitancy, 
the  President  of  the  Bank  encouraging  the  creditor  in 
his  venture.  "You  will  find,"  he  said,  "that  the  surest, 
if  not  the  quickest  and  most  permanent  and  certain  road 
to  power  in  this  country,  is  that  of  the  press.  It  may 
not  be  so  now,  but  in  my  judgment  in  future  years  it 
will  be  so.  .  .  .  My  advice  is,  as  you  have  chosen  the 
press,  to  abandon  all  idea  of  the  law."  The  result  was 
that  "the  Bank  being  on  one  side  and  the  paper  on  the 
other,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Cameron"  Holden  re- 
ceived the  necessary  funds  which  made  success  possible  to 
him.* 

It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  Holden  was  influenced 
by  a  real  change  of  political  opinions.  The  divisions  in 
his  party,  due  to  the  rivalry  of  Tyler  and  Clay,  doubtless 
caused  him  to  examine  more  seriously  than  before  his  reas- 
ons for  supporting  Whiggery,  and  very  likely  at  the  crit- 
ical moment,  Loring,  who  had  been  a  close  friend, 
stepped  in  and  the  victory  was  won  for  the  Democrats. 
Perhaps  he  was  coming  under  the  influence  of  his  later 
chieftain,  that  greatest  of  political  magicians,  Calhoun. 
At  least  his  conversion  was  not  so  sudden  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  events  related,  for  he  tells  us  that  "at 
the  time  of  the  purchase,  in  June  1843,  and  months  pre- 
ceding it,  it  is  well  known  to  his  immediate  personal 
friends,  though  he  took  no  active  part  in  political  affairs, 
that  he  was  out  and  out  with  the  Democratic  Party. "f 

*  Standard,  August  23,  1868. 

^Standard,  June  28,  1854. 

Standard,  January  19,  1842:  A  notice  of  the  removal  of  Holden's  law 
office  "to  No.  5  in  the  building  of  B.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  on  Fayetteville  street." 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  he  had  severed  connection  with  Lemay  more 
than  one  year  before  he  became  editor  of  the  Standard. 
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But  it  is  not  necessary  to  continue  at  length  a  discussion 
of  the  hidden  motive.  Some  events  in  history,  like  certain 
experiences  of  the  individual,  must  often  be  considered  as 
valuable  in  themselves  aside  from  their  causes.  Suffice  it 
for  us  that  the  results  of  Holden's  alliance  with  his  former 
opponents,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  subsequent 
issues,  far  exceed  in  importance  any  consideration  of  the 
personal  incentive. 

The  campaigns  of  the  next  year  demand  the  attention  of 
the  student  of  national  politics,  for  they  mark  the  culmi- 
nation of  Clay's  brilliant  but  ineffective  political  activities. 
They  interest  him  who  reads  the  history  of  North  Carolina 
because  a  new  leader  appears  who  meets  the  challenge  of 
the  Whigs  with  a  courage  dauntless  as  that  of  Gales  or 
Graham.  New  life  is  infused  into  the  ranks  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  the  Whigs  are  none  too  confident  of  the  future. 
The  center  of  the  State  campaign  is  a  secret  letter  from  the 
Whig  State  committee  to  their  constituents  urging  them 
to  vigorous  action.  The  Democrats  are  charged  as  "degen- 
erating into  a  mere  faction,"  trying  to  carry  "this  State 
for  Texas  and  Disunion."  "If  by  any  means  an  appar- 
ent majority  is  returned  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  nothing  out 
revolution  can  help  us."  In  order  that  Clay  and  Graham, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor,  be  elected  and  the  State 
preserved,  all  loyal  Whigs  are  called  upon  to  attend  the 
poles,  see  their  fellow-men  the  day  before  the  election  and 
impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  issues  at  stake, 
challenge  doubtful  votes  and  prevent  Democratic  frauds, 
and  in  general  warn  the  people  against  the  political  false- 
hoods of  the  opposition.  This  circular  was  signed  by 
Richard  Hines,  chairman ;  George  E.  Badger,  Charles 
Manly,  John  H.  Bryan,  Henry  W.  Miller  and  Weston  R. 
Gales. 

This  letter,  exposed  by  Holden,  into  whose  hands  a  copy 
fell  by  accident,  became  a  battle-cry  of  the  enraged  Dem- 
ocrats and  was  copied  by  their  press  far  and  near.     The 
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following  from  the  Tarborough  Press  illustrates  the  zeal 
with  which  the  above  imputations  were  repudiated : 

"FREEMEN  OF  EDGECOMBE  ! 

"READ!!     READ!! 

"We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  every  voter  in  the  county  to  the 
following  infamous  circular,  issued  by  the  Federal  Coon  Central  Com- 
mittee in  Raleigh.  Read  it.  Hand  it  about  among  your  neighbors — rouse 
up  the  people  from  their  lethargy — rebuke  the  imputations  of  these  foul 
Federal  slanderers  and  strike  one  more  blow  for  God,  Liberty,  and  the 
Constitution.  .  .  .  Get  on  your  horses  and  scour  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  .  .  .  Let  the  indignant  thunder  of  the  Edgecombe 
Democracy  be  heard  reverberating  in  the  mountains  of  Buncombe.  God 
save  the  country  from  such  an  infamous  party." 

Holden's  sense  of  humor  and  dexterity  in  epigrammatic 
ridicule  found  expression  in  many  columns  of  political 
satire.     A  very  good  example  is  the  following : 

'  'Gapes  in  chickens  may  be  easily  cured  by  giving  them  small  crumbs  of 
bread  impregnated  with  a  little  soft  soap;  once  or  twice  is  sufficient." — 
Raleigh  Star. 

''And  gapes  in  coons  may  be  easily  cured  by  giving  them  small  doses  of 
Polk -juice  in  little  soft  pieces  of  Clay.  This  physic  will  cure  them  by 
killing  them  outright;  'once'  will  do." 

But  the  climax  was  reached  when  his  burlesque  on  the 
leading  Whigs  appeared,  the  most  piquant  attack  of  the 
campaign : 

FOR  SALT  RIVER. 

'  'The  substantial  packet  schooner  Scavenger  will  sail  by  order  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  for  the  head  waters  of  Salt  River  during  the  month  of 
November.  She  carries  out  as  a  passenger  the  Honorable  Henry  Clay  who, 
after  having  sought  office  at  the  hands  of  the  said  people  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  has  at  length  received  the  appointment  of  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms at  the  head  waters  of  said  river,  at  which  point  it  is  expected  he  will 
prove  in  his  official  capacity,  that  high  tariffs  make  cheap  goods.  He  will 
carry  out  a  strong  corps  of  surveyors,  tide-waiters,  bumbailifs,  etc. ;  and  as 
the  country  is  new  and  unsettled,  it  is  thought  that  these  officers  will  find 
constant  employment.  The  following  appointments  have  already  been 
made :  Surveyors,  Millard  Filmore,  of  New  York,  and  General  Markle,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Berreen,  of  Georgia,  and  Morehead,  of  North  Carolina. 
Tide-Waiters,  Stanly,  Cherry,  and  Palmer,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Pleas- 
ants, of  Virginia.  Bumboat  Women,  Messrs.  Mangum  and  Badger,  of 
North  Carolina.     These  last  appointments  are  considered  peculiarly  appro- 
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priate.  Mr.  Mangum,  it  is  thought,  will  sing  three  times  a  day,  a  song  of 
thankfulness  for  having  been  delivered  from  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Virginia, 
while  Mr.  B.  will  serve  as  a  beacon  by  standing  at  the  mouth  of  Old  Salt 
every  night  with  a  mammoth  cigar  in  his  mouth.  The  collector,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  permit  him  to  while  away  the  long  hours  by  untiring  threats 
of  'revolution'  to  intimidate  the  bats  and  owls.''* 

Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Holden  and 
the  other  Democrats,  the  Whigs  carried  the  State,  Graham 
defeating  Hoke  by  over  three  thousand  majority.  But 
Clay  was  defeated  and  an  appropriate  celebration  with 
martial  ceremonies  demonstrated  the  elation  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats over  their  national  victory.  They  met  in  capital 
square,  built  bonfires  and  fired  a  military  salute  of  thirteen 
guns,  then  proceeded  down  Fayetteville  street  to  the 
residence  of  Senator  Haywood,  where  cannon  were  fired  and 
three  cheers  given  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  Wright,  Texas  and 
Oregon.  Senator  Haywood  then  appeared  and  told  the 
people  that  instead  of  speaking  himself  he  would  introduce 
Master  Stuart  White,  a  lad  nine  years  old.  The  boy  then 
addressed  the  company  "in  a  style  which  would  have 
honored  a  much  older  head."  The  procession  then  went 
to  the  home  of  Louis  D.  Henry,  chairman  of  the  State 
Democratic  Committee,  '  'and  also  to  the  dwellings  of  Gen- 
eral Saunders  and  James  B.  Shepherd,  Esq. ,  with  music 
and  loud  shouts  for  Polk,  Dallas,  Texas,  and  Oregon." 
When  they  dispersed  is  not  told,  f 

Such  is  the  story  of  a  campaign  in  the  South  fifty  years 
ago.  It  was  an  age  when  all  that  was  noblest  and  worth 
the  striving  after  in  this  world  centered  in  public  life. 
Politics  alone  gave  homogeneity  to  all  classes  of  society. 
Every  one,  the  rich  planter  at  the  watering  places,  the 
gentry  at  the  monthly  courts  and  the  militia  meets,  even 
the  slave  in  the  cotton  and  rice  fields,  dreamed  of  an  ideal 
existence  where  each,  through  the  gift  of  oratory  as  well  as 

*Standard,  October  30,  1844. 
\Standard,  November  14,  1844. 
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of  intellect,  should  be  victor  in  a  thousand  and  one  political 
contests  and  might  frame  legislative  enactments ' '  world  with 
out  end."  Compared  with  the  civilization  of  to-day, 
society  was  primitive  and  would  hardly  be  recognized  as 
the  antecedent  of  modern  culture.  The  North  Carolina 
Railroad  had  not  yet  been  constructed  and  all  traffic  with 
the  west  was  by  means  of  the  stage  and  ox  cart.  Raleigh 
and  Hillsboro  were  as  far  from  each  other  in  point  of  con- 
venience as  either  is  to-day  from  New  York.  There  was 
little  interest  in  internal  improvements  and  in  1848  the 
appropriation  for  the  railway  from  Danville  to  Charlotte 
was  defeated  because  such  a  road  would  turn  traffic  from 
North  Carolina  seaports.  There  were  no  factories  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  ultra  Southerners  often  taxed  the  man- 
ufacturing skill  of  the  good  housewives.  Yet  many  things 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  us  who  live  amid  the  "weari- 
ness, the  fever,  and  the  fret' '  of  these  modern  days  with  a 
charm  unknown  to  our  generation.  The  freedom  of  expres- 
sion in  the  press  is  a  contrast  to  the  complicated  insinuations 
of  modern  journalism.  Rev.  Thomas  Loring  could  publish 
a  dissertation  on  "Whig  Lies"  under  fourteen  heads  and 
still  command  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
The  satires  of  Holden,  the  endless  bickerings  with  Gales 
and  Heartt,  and  the  essays  and  poems  in  the  "old  school" 
style  give  to  these  papers  a  flavor  that  reminds  us  of  Swift 
or  Addison.  Then  above  all  looms  the  figure  of  Henry 
Clay,  politician,  statesman,  and  cavalier,  as  he  appears  in 
the  campaign  of  '44,  escorted  in  a  landau  through  the  streets 
of  Raleigh  by  the  enthusiastic  Whigs,  swaying  his  audience 
in  Capital  Square  with  a  magic  of  words  unsurpassed  in 
American  oratory,  and  aged  as  he  was,  standing  for  hours 
at  the  grand  reception  held  at  the  Governor's  Mansion  and 
greeting  the  hundreds  of  women  and  children  "with  a  kiss 
and  kind  word  for  all."  These  reveal  to  us  the  chivalry 
of  the  past  and  tell  us  that  the  virtues  of  our  fathers  live  in 
their  children,  and  lend  to  the  period  the  charm  of  an 
eighteenth  century  romance. 
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The  attack  on  Whig  leaders  and  principles  continued 
unabated  throughout  the  next  year.  Early  in  1846  the 
Democratic  Convention  assembled  and  chose  Green  W. 
Caldwell  as  candidate  for  Governor.  Mr.  Caldwell  refused 
the  nomination  and  James  B.  Shepherd  was  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  fill  his  place.  His  opponent 
was  Governor  Graham,  who  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of 
seven  thousand.* 

It  was  evident  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  Whig  major- 
ity in  '46  exceeded  that  of  '42  by  four  thousand,  and  if  the 
Democrats  were  to  secure  the  State,  now  was  the  time  for 
action.  There  must  be  some  diversion  to  check  the 
increasing  Whig  sentiment.  At  this  critical  time  appears 
a  new  issue  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  representative 
government,  and  in  its  champion  a  new  leader  enters  into 
North  Carolina  politics.  The  principle  is  that  of  free 
suffrage  and  its  exponent  is  David  Settle  Reid,  of  Rocking- 
ham county.  Better  to  comprehend  the  social  and  elective 
status  a  brief  review  of  the  civil  government  of  our  State 
is  necessary. 

North  Carolina  has  always  been  remarkable  for  its  con- 
servative spirit  and  the  secret  of  this  conservatism  is  found 
in  the  old  colonial  government.  The  chief  magistrate  was 
the  Royal  Governor,  who  appointed  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  the  several  counties.  These  officers  submitted 
three  names  to  the  Governor,  one  of  whom  he  appointed 
Sheriff.  The  Sheriff  collected  taxes,  executed  court  decrees, 
and  held  the  elections  for  members  of  the  Assembly.  The 
result  was  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  the  Sheriffs 
soon  formed  a  special  caste,  and  through  the  influence  of 
their  official  positions  made  their  nominations  for  Assem- 
blymen and  usually  carried  the  elections.  In  this  way 
there  arose  an  aristocracy  that  virtually  controlled  the 
colony.  Such  a  government  was  for  the  best  so  long  as 
the  character  of  its  citizens  was  as  varied  as  the  settle- 

*This  year  Holden  was  member  of  Commons  for  Wake  County.. 
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ments.  When  the  last  colonial  Governor  left  in  1776  there 
were  two  methods  by  which  the  government  might  be 
continued,  popular  election  or  a  continuation  of  the  old 
system.  The  latter  seemed  best  because  the  country  was 
so  full  of  Tories  that  the  people  could  not  be  trusted  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  other  colonies,  and  also  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  were  unwilling  to  see  the  power  depart 
from  them.  So  under  the  new  Constitution  the  Governor 
and  the  Judges  were  elected  by  the  Assembly,  and  to  in- 
sure conservative  representation  the  Senate  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  landholders,  and  only  landholders  were 
eligible  to  represent  the  people  either  in  Senate  or  Com- 
mons. The  law  required  that  a  State  Senator  must  own 
300  acres  and  to  vote  in  a  senatorial  election  a  man  must 
own  50  acres  in  the  county  where  he  voted.  A  representa- 
tive in  Commons  must  own  100  acres  and  all  persons  who 
had  paid  taxes  were  allowed  to  vote.  So  well  did  these 
arrangements  work  that  no  change  was  made  until  1835, 
when  a  constitutional  convention  disfranchised  the  free 
negro  and  made  the  election  of  Governor  popular.  State 
Senators  were  still  elected  by  the  property  holders.  Oppo- 
sition to  this  law  was  made  the  basis  of  the  campaign  of 
1848.* 

It  is  not  known  who  originated  the  idea  of  making  free- 
suffrage  the  issue.  The  law  had  never  been  popular  with 
the  non-landholders.  In  1842  a  meeting  was  held  in  Lenoir 
county  protesting  against  the  property  qualification,  and 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  Louis  D.  Henry,  who  was  the 
county's  representative  in  the  Legislature.  About  the 
same  time  Green  W.  Caldwell  brought  the  matter  before 
the  Assembly,  but  it  was  unfavorably  received.  Mr.  Reid, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  Congress,  had  either  written  or 
spoken  in  opposition  to  the  condition  of  suffrage.!     So  the 

♦"Suffrage  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,"  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Bassett,  Am. 
His.  Ass'n  Report,  1895. 
f  Letter  from  John  Nichols,  Esq.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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issue  was  not  to  take  the  State  by  surprise.  Perhaps  it 
was  Stephen  A.  Douglas  who  suggested  to  Holden  the  new 
plan  for  the  opposition.  All  we  know  is  that  Holden, 
before  the  Democratic  convention  met,  sent  a  special  mes- 
senger to  bring  Reid  to  Raleigh  for  consultation.  The 
result  was  that  through  Holden 's  influence  Reid  received 
the  nomination  for  Governor.  He  refused  to  accept  unless 
a  free-suffrage  clause  was  inserted  in  the  platform.  The 
Democrats  feared  this  would  cause  a  division  of  the  party, 
but  finally  consented.  Perhaps  they  were  urged  to  accept 
the  amendment  by  Douglas  himself,  who  was  present,  and 
addressed  the  convention  on  the  national  issues  "for  nearly 
two  hours  with  a  style  and  force  of  logic  never  equalled  in 
that  hall,  and  with  such  eloquence  as  drew  tears  from  the 
eyes  of  many  in  the  vast  multitude  about  him."  Sam 
Houston,  then  Senator  from  Texas,  spoke  another  evening, 
being  introduced  as  "the  laurelled  hero  of  San  Jacinto," 
and  of  course  defended  the  Mexican  war.  Among  the 
resolutions  adopted  was  one  declaring  that  "Congress  has 
no  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  mediately  or  immediately, 
over  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  that  we  are  opposed  to 
the  Wilmot,  Winthrop,  or  Webster  proviso  in  whatever 
shape  it  may  be  presented. ' '  In  the  same  year  Holden 
was  the  delegate  to  the  national  convention  which  met  in 
Baltimore.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  the  principle  ques- 
tion before  that  body.  The  "Barnburners"  favored  the 
Proviso  and  thus  '  'opposed  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
South. ' '  The  "Old  Hunkers' '  fought  the  measure.  Holden 
favored  the  non-interference  with  slavery  in  the  territories. 
The  campaign  was  fought  in  a  most  energetic  manner, 
with  Holden  at  the  press  and  Reid  on  the  stump.  The 
result  was  that  Charles  Manly,  the  Whig  candidate,  was 
elected  by  the  small  majority  of  854.  The  Democrats 
were  greatly  encouraged.  From  this  time  Holden  was 
recognized  as  a  great  political  leadei.  In  1850  Reid  and 
Manly  were  renominated.     So  strong  was  the  sentiment  in 
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favor  of  free-suffrage  that  Manly  refused  to  make  it  the 
Whig  issue.  Reid  was  elected  by  two  thousand  majority 
and  the  Whigs  never  again  controlled  the  State.  In  1852 
Reid  was  re-elected.  He  is  the  only  one  who  has  ever  been 
candidate  for  Governor  three  times  in  succession.  Yance 
was  thrice  a  candidate,  but  not  in  succession.  Free  suf- 
frage, after  a  long  fight  in  the  Legislature,  triumphed  in 
1854. 

From  this  time  till  1860  the  State  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Democrats.  Interest  centers  not  in  State  politics, 
but  in  the  National  issues.  Holden  was  an  ultra- South- 
erner, a  follower  of  Calhoun,  and  every  editorial  on  slavery 
indicates  directly  or  indirectly  the  condition  of  public 
sentiment.  In  1849  Holden  was  among  those  who  advo- 
cated a  Southern  Assembly  to  express  formally  the  South's 
position  on  slavery,  believing  that  to  be  the  "only  course 
to  preserve  the  Union  and  save  the  State  from  accumu- 
lated aggression  and  insult." 

"We  speak  as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  partisan.  We  love  the  Union,  but  we 
love  North  Carolina,  her  vital  interests  and  her  untarnished  honor  more. 
We  would  surrender  all  but  these  to  preserve  the  Union;  surrendering 
these,  we  should  announce  our  willingness  to  see  the  State  a  victim  of  con- 
solidation and  absolute  sectional  power,  and  should  prove  false  to  our 
native  land." 

In  commenting  upon  Calhoun's  last  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  says  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  balance 
of  classes,  the  "equilibrium"  between  the  States,  and 
regards  the  allusion  to  a  constitutional  amendment  recog- 
nizing slavery  as  unfortunate,  for  the  people  have  always 
contended  for  the  constitution  as  it  is,  fairly,  equitably, 
and  honestly  administered.  In  1851  he  thus  expresses  his 
conception  of  secession : 

"We  hold  the  right  of  secession  as  an  original,  pre-existing,  reserved 
sovereign  right;  that  whenever  the  Constitution  is  palpably  violated  by 
Congress  or  whenever  that  body  fails  to  carry  out  the  plain  provisions  of 
that  instrument  when  required  to  protect  Southern  rights,  the  Union  is 
dissolved,  and  that  by  a  sectional  majority'' — not  until  then  has  the  State 
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the  right  to  look  to  "a  separate,  independent  existence.''  He  calls  on  Leg- 
islature to  pass  resolutions  demanding  rights  of  the  State  and  settlement 
of  slavery. — {January  15.) 

In  1854  appeared  this  editorial  on  the  growth  of  aboli- 
tionism : 

"We  verily  believe  that  the  worst  spirit  now  out  of  perdition  is  the  spirit 
of  abolition.  It  is  a  compound  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  envy,  hatred  and  all 
uncharitableness.  It  professes  to  know  even  better  than  the  slave  does 
what  is  best  for  his  own  good,  for  in  his  case  as  in  others  the  slave  was  torn 
from  the  owner  and  forced  into  freedom." — {September  6.) 

In  the  meantime  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats  were  divid- 
ing into  two  wings.  The  movement  culminated  in  the 
convention  of  1858.  Col.  Edward  Cantley,  a  friend  of 
Holden,  arose  and  moved  that  as  the  Democracy  of  the 
State  was  present,  the  convention  resolve  itself  into  a  mass 
meeting  and  nominate  candidate  for  Governor.  Holden  and 
Judge  John  W.Ellis,  of  Rowan  county,  were  rivals  for  the 
nomination.  Holden  was  undoubtedly  the  choice  of  the 
rank  and  file,  but  Ellis  received  4he  nomination  by  a  small 
majority.  Moore  says  the  party  recognized  Holden's 
ability,  but  disliked  his  agrarianism  and  distrusted  his 
good  faith.  Such  a  statement  is  misleading.  Holden's 
good  faith  could  hardly  be  questioned,  for  he  had  revolu- 
tionized the  politics  of  the  State.  When  he  took  charge 
of  the  Standard  the  Democrats  were  in  the  minority  and 
were  regarded  as  "scalawags,"  for  they  were  opposed  to 
all  internal  improvements  and  to  progress  in  general.  He 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  party  in  1848  not  only  in 
regard  to  free  suffrage,  but  he  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  appropriation  for  the  North  Carolina  Railroad. 
From  this  time  the  Democrats  were  recognized  as  the 
advocates  of  internal  improvement.  When  the  Know 
Nothing  party  appeared  and  threatened  a  dissolution  of 
his  party,  Holden  remained  faithful,  and  through  his 
efforts  the  State  was  saved  from  the  domination  of  that 
movement.  Perhaps  the  real  cause  of  his  defeat  in  1858 
was  social,  not  political.     He  had  always  been  the  friend 
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of  the  common  people  and  took  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  destroy  the  aristocratic  influence  that  had 
prevailed  in  the  State  since  colonial  times,  as  his  policy  in 
1848  towards  suffrage  and  in  1860  towards  taxation  demon- 
strate. In  this  sense  only  was  he  agrarian.  That  the 
division  of  1858  was  social  may  be  verified  by  the  following 
from  the  Raleigh  Register  : 

"The  lawyers  and  upper  crust  generally  are  for  Ellis,  while  the  unwashed 
multitude  are  for  Holden.  We  think  he  is  entitled  to  the  nomination  and 
are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  burning  shame  if  one  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  making  great  big  men  out  of  the  very  smallest  sort  of  material 
should  be  refused  the  reasonable  reward  which  he  so  urgently  seeks." 

Be  these  things  as  they  may,  Holden  firmly  believed 
that  his  defeat  was  due  to  the  unfair  schemes  of  his 
enemies.  He  does  not  publish  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  and  little  is  known  of  the  transactions  of  that 
body.  He  supported  Ellis,  who  was  elected.  But  the 
convention  of  1858  marks  one  of  the  critical  points  in 
Holden' s  career  and  so  is  an  important  event  in  the  history 
of  his  party. 
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ALMANACS. 

BY  S.    A.    STEWART. 

It  is  believed  by  some  authors  that  the  early  Eastern 
Nations,  since  they  took  considerable  interest  in  Astronomy 
and  since  they  faced  divination,  must  have  compiled  tables 
giving  such  information  as  is  comprised  in  our  Almanacs. 
We  are  sure  that  the  almanac  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Romans,  for  in  our  Latin  books  we  read  of  their  fasti  sacri 
or  kalendars.  Originally  among  the  Romans,  knowledge 
of  the  calendar  was  confined  to  the  class  of  pontifices  or 
priests,  whom  the  people  had  to  consult  not  only  about  the 
dates  of  festivals,  but  also  regarding  the  proper  times  of 
instituting  various  legal  proceedings.  But  about  300  B.  C. 
Cn.  Flavius  possessed  himself  of  the  secrets  and  published 
them,  and  from  this  time  on  almanacs  were  printed  on 
white  tablets  round  the  Forum.  They  were  still  called 
Fasti  and  contained  such  information  as  the  calendar,  as- 
tronomical phenomena,  and  sometimes  historical  notices. 
The  Fasti  of  Orid  was  a  poetical  relation  of  incidents  and 
traditions  connected  with  the  calendar.  The  Farnese  rus- 
tic calendar  was  a  cubical  stone,  on  each  of  the  four 
vertical  faces  of  which  were  engraved  these  columns  giving 
the  number  of  the  days  of  each  month,  date  of  nones, 
length  of  the  day  and  night,  sun's  places  in  the  zodiac, 
the  tutilary  diety  of  the  month,  rural  operations  of  the 
seasons  and  the  chief  festivals.  These  illustrations  serve 
to  show  us  that  the  almanac  in  the  Roman  age  was  one 
which  served  a  useful  purpose. 

Manuscripts  containing  almanacs  of  considerable  antiq- 
uity are  to  be  found  in  the  British  museum.  The  first, 
however,  in  printed  form  was  the  kalendar  of  Shepardes, 
a  translation  from  French,  which  was  published  by  Rich- 
ard Pyson  about  1497.  As  had  been  the  case  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  so  too  in  England  the  right  to  publish 
almanacs  was  restricted.     In  Elizabeth's  time  this  right 
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was  granted  by  the  Crown  to  two  membeis  of  the  company 
of  Stationers.  But  later  on,  in  1775,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  court  and  the  judges  unanimously 
decided  that  the  Crown  has  no  right  to  establish  a  monop- 
oly in  the  publication  of  almanacs  and  the  right  has  since 
been  open  to  all. 

Almanacs  have  been  very  numerous  in  this  country, 
some  of  them  occupying  a  dignified  and  valuable  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  world,  others  being  mere  schemes  for 
advertising  medicines.  On  January  1,  1828,  the  society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  knowledge  issued  the  British 
Almanac  for  that  year,  a  publication  greatly  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  almanacs  of  that  time.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  beautiful  and  attractive 
views  painted  on  the  covers  of  this  almanac  were  the  work 
of  Turner  the  greatest  of  modern  painters.  The  Nautical 
Almanac  is  an  old  and  respected  publication  the  object  of 
which  is  to  supply  information  to  the  navigator  and  astron- 
omer. 

The  first  American  almanac  was  that  of  Wm.  Pierce 
published  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1639.  In  1733  Frank- 
lin's celebranted  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  made  its 
appearance  before  the  public.  In  1855  the  United  States 
began  the  publication  of  the  American  Nautical  Almanac 
which  is  still  issued  annually  by  the  navy.  One  of  the 
best  modern  almanacs  for  general  information  is  the  World 
Almanac. 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  the  almanac  from  the  Roman 
age  to  the  present  that  it  has  served  an  indisputable  pur- 
pose in  giving  to  the  people  a  certain  kind  of  very  essential 
information.  But  along  with  some  good,  it  has  done 
more  or  less  harm  in  keeping  alive  superstitious  notions. 
From  the  remotest  times  people  have  believed  that  the 
affairs  of  men  were  greatly  influenced  by  heavenly  bodies, 
and  even  at  the  present  stage  of  ciivilization,  we  are  by  no 
means  free  from  all  these   superstitious   ideas.     Many  a 
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good  old  honest  farmer  still  "plants  his  seed  in  the  moon." 
However,  this  class  of  almanacs  is  fast  being  superceded 
by  another  which  for  lack  of  a  better  name  we  may  term 
medical  almanacs.  This  is  the  class  which  is  finding  its 
way  to  so  many  homes  to-day,  and  with  it  the  remainder 
of  this  paper  will  deal. 

The  medical  almanac  is  the  one  which  is  generally  labeled 
"Price  10  cents,"  and  which  any  druggist  is  only  too  anx- 
ious to  give  away  free  of  charge.  This  label  serves  as  an 
excellent  index  to  the  publication.  The  inside  is  as  fraud- 
ulent as  the  label  save  possibly  a  few  statistical  facts 
which  have  been  collected  and  with  which  it  is  hoped  to 
illude  the  credulous  public. 

Let  us  inquire  "What  is  the  object  of  the  medical  alma- 
nac?" Is  it,  as  one  says,  "to  take  a  leading  part  in 
spreading  such  information  among  the  people  as  will  assist 
commerce  and  agriculture ;  enlighten  the  mind,  and  elevate 
and  purify  the  heart  and  the  home?"  or  is  it  a  sugar- 
coated  fraud?  A  careful  review  of  many  of  the  most 
common  almanacs  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do 
infinitely  more  harm  than  good.  Generally  speaking,  this 
almanac  is  primarily  the  mouth-piece  of  some  patent  med- 
icine company  which  seeks  to  place  in  the  hands  of  honest 
and  industrious  people  various  medicines  of  a  more  or  less 
dangerous  character.  In  them  are  enumerated  nearly  all 
the  symptoms  possible  to  human  flesh,  magnifying  them  a 
thousand-fold  and  alarming  the  reader  with  the  prophecy 
of  fatal  results.  Ignorant  people  who  have  probaly  spent 
a  few  restless  nights  or  felt  some  of  the  symptoms  of  an 
ordinary  case  of  dyspepsia  easily  imagine  that  some  terri- 
ble disease  has  seized  them.  They  are  induced  to  use  a 
"cure-all"  and  after  deranging  the  system  with  numerous 
decoctions,  the  victims  are  ill  sure  enough,  and  feel  the 
necessity  of  trying  another  fake.  Even  people  who  are  not 
hurt  by  the  use  of  such  medicine  are  made  miserable  by 
reading  about  the  alarming  systems.     While  there  may  be 
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exceptions,  these  results  follow  in  most  cases.  Let  us  look 
in  detail  at  some  of  the  things  we  find  in  such  almanacs  as 
Dr.  King's  Guide  to  Health,  Dr.  McLean's,  Dr.  Janes,  Dr. 
Harter's,  The  Ladies'  Birthday,  Hostetter's,  Radway's 
and  Peruna. 

The  reading  matter  in  these  is  composed  chiefly  of  four 
things,  information,  jokes,  medical  advertisements,  and 
testimonials,  and  the  last  two  take  up  most  of  the  space. 

The  information  conveyed  comprises  the  calendar  and  a 
few  statistical  facts  concerning  heavenly  bodies,  weights, 
measures,  etc.  Hostetter's,  it  should  be  noted,  goes  a 
little  beyond  this  and  gives  numerous  quotations  from 
Lytton,  Emerson,  Kingsly,  Bercher,  Ruskin,  Max  Muller, 
and  some  others.  It  is  noticeable  that  what  little  infor- 
mation these  almanacs  do  contain,  excepting  the  calendar, 
nearly  always  occupies  an  obscure  corner  and  is  written  in 
such  fine  print  as  to  endanger  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

The  jokes  are  not  usually  given  prominence.  Some  of 
them  are  of  a  low  order  and  tend  rather  to  degrade  than  to 
elevate.  Others  are  very  amusing  and  healthful  and  prob- 
ably render  the  medicines  less  harmful. 

As  already  stated  the  advertisements  and  testimonials 
are  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  publication. 
In  the  Specific  Medicine  Almanac  we  learn  that  "Com- 
pound Extract  Corydallis"  will  cure  scrofula,  ulcers, 
erycipelas,  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  and  liver  complaints, 
consumption,  delirium  tremens  and  other  nervous  diseases, 
besides  making  a  man  sleep  soundly  when  he  doesnt  feel 
like  it.  Radways  Pills  should  "be  used  in  all  cases  of 
costiveness,  constipation,  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  epilepsy,  fits,  rush  of  blood  to  the  head, 
liver  complaint,  congestion  or  inflamation  of  the  brain ; 
in  sudden  colds,  quinsey,  sore  throat,  pleuricy ;  in  fevers 
of  all  kinds ;  in  billiousness,  jaundice,  overflow  of  bile  in 
the  blood,"  etc.  Mexican  Mustang  Liniment  is  "the  best 
thing  on  earth  for  man,  beast  or  fowls. ' '     It  actually  cured 
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Jno.  H.  Brice's  old  mule  of  scratches  in  three  weeks !  It 
is  rather  singular  that  a  medicine  which  brings  so  much 
life  and  light  to  "teamsters,  farmers,  dairymen,  mechanics, 
horses,  cows  and  dogs"  should  at  the  same  time  be  pos- 
sessed with  death  dealing  properties  for  "roup,  chicken 
cholera,  and  lice."  The  same  almanac  advertises  a  liquid 
which  straightens  out  the  kinky  hair  of  negroes.  "Dr. 
King's  New  Discovery  is  not  a  Cure- All,"  and  yet  it  is 
guaranteed  to  cure  no  less  than  a  dozen  of  the  most  intri- 
cate and  complicated  diseases  known  to  medical  science. 
"Peruna  is  not  a  cure-all"  either:  it  is  distinctly  a 
catarrh  remedy :  still  it  relieves  almost  instantly  over 
fifteen  of  the  ills  of  life.  Dr.  Jayne's  catalogue  of  diseases 
contains  about  ninety-five  diseases  nearly  all  of  which  may 
be  cured  by  his  half-dozen  remedies,  making  an  average  of, 
say,  fifteen  that  the  same  medicine  cures.  And  thus  we 
might  give  instance  after  instance  of  this  kind  of  thing, 
but  enough  has  been  noted  for  the  purpose  of  this  article. 
That  the  same  medicine  should  have  the  power  of  curing 
so  many  diseases  of  different  natures  and  symptoms  is  im- 
possible and  absurd.  Either  the  medicine  manufacturer  is 
ignorant  or  is  perpetrating  a  deliberate  fraud. 

But  taking  the  most  liberal  view  of  the  subject  and 
admitting  (what  we  do  not  believe  to  be  true  in  most  cases) 
that  these  medicine  companies  are  honest  in  publishing 
these  advertisements,  how  then  might  we  account  for  their 
extravagant  and  erroneous  claims?  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  The  ciaims  and  testimonials  are  based  on  a  false 
diagnosing  of  the  patient.  Thousands  of  people,  honest 
and  sincere,  send  testimonials  to  the  medicine  companies 
recommending  their  drugs.  Having  diagnosed  their  own 
cases  from  the  reading  of  the  almanacc,  and  imagined  that 
they  had  a  desire  which  they  did  not  have,  they  attribute 
to  the  medicine  the  cessations  of  the  systems  that  first 
alarmed  them.  What  could  we  more  abused  or  dagerous 
than  for  every  man  to  become  his  own  physician !     Even 
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the  best  physicans  will  not  treat  themselves.  Here  is  a 
man  who  thinks  he  has  consumption.  He  takes  a  bottle 
of  Ayer's  Cheny  Pectoral  and  gets  well.  He  at  once 
writes  the  company  recommending  the  medicine  as  a  cure 
for  consumption,  when  in  all  probability  he  has  only  had 
a  bad  cold  or  an  attack  of  indigestion.  In  this  way  scores 
of  people  who  have  never  seen  a  medical  book  and  who 
have  never  read  a  medical  journal,  become  practicing  phys- 
icians diagnosing  cases  and  prescribing  remedies.  As 
many  of  the  formulas  of  such  patent  medicines  are  secret, 
doctors  know  nothing  of  their  ingredients  and  hence  they 
cannot  honestly  recommend  them. 

This  in  brief  is  the  kind  of  matter  to  be  found  in  the 
medical  almanacs.  Is  it  wholesome  reading  matter  for  the 
house?  Does  it  increase  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
by  giving  him  better  health?  By  no  means.  Many  a  per- 
son with  a  beautiful  body  and  strong  constitution  has  been 
made  to  believe  himself  afflicted  with  divers  diseases  by 
reading  such  literature.  All  the  ills  of  life  and  many 
things  that  are  not  ills  are  magnified,  and  the  sufferer  must 
immediately  send  for  a  trial  bottle  of  our  medicine  or  he 
is  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.  Thousands  of  people  are 
thus  being  mislead  and  induced  to  take  medicine  which 
they  do  not  need.  If  you  have  a  "headache  or  become 
dizzy"  you  should  take  Dr.  McLean's  Pills;  if  there  is  a 
pimple  on  your  face  or  your  lips  are  a  little  sore,  you  should 
use  Bucklen's  Arnica  Salve;  if  you  have  "no  relish  for 
food  or  are  troubled  with  tired  feelings  in  the  morning, 
bad  thaste  in  the  mouth,  weak  pulse  and  sallow  complex- 
ion," you  should  take  McElree's  Wine  of  Cardui  at  least 
three  times  a  day ;  or  if  you  are  troubled  with  insomnia. 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is  an  excellent  remedy.  We 
must  accredii  Dr.  Hostetter  with  good  judgment  in  locat- 
ing the  trouble,  but  if  he  had  advised  the  sufferer  to 
remove  the  cause  by  eating  less  supper  probaby  his  remedy 
would  have  been  wiser. 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  result  of  such  literature  (if  we 
may  call  it  such)  rinding  its  way  into  the  home.  If  it  is 
not  safe  and  healthful  reading  matter  for  adults,  what 
must  be  its  effect  upon  the  youth.  In  many  of  them  sub- 
jects and  diseases  are  treated  that  render  them  totally  unfit 
to  be  left  in  the  reach  of  children.  This  would  not  be  so 
bad  if  these  almanacs  reached  only  a  few  homes,  but 
unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  For  instance,  the  issue 
of  Dr.  Harter's  small  almanac  for  the  year  1898,  contained 
twenty  car  loads  of  paper.  Placing  the  almanacs  of  the 
same  issue  in  a  single  pile,  one  upon  another,  the  height  of 
the  pile  would  be  ten  miles,  or  placing  them  end  to  end 
they  would  make  a  continuous  line  six  hundred  miles  long. 
That  a  government  should  permit  such  diabolical  reading- 
matter  to  be  scattered  over  the  country  corrupting  the 
minds  of  the  youth  and  rendering  homes  impure,  is  little 
less  than  a  shame.  Is  it  not  time  for  North  Carolina  to 
join  the  few  States  that  have  already  passed  prohibitory 
statutes?  Is  it  not  time  for  druggists  to  withdraw  their 
patronage  from  such  quack  medicines  and  quack  humbugs? 
Is  it  not  time  for  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  all  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  land  to  rise  up  against  such  a  thing,  and 
demand  that  the  standards  of  learning  shall  be  so  raised 
that  literature  of  a  more  ennobling  and  elevating  type  shall 
find  its  way  into  the  American  home? 
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BUSINESS   SIGNS. 

BY  WILL  N.    PARKER. 

Historians  inform  us  that  peddling  was  the  first  form  of 
trade.  As  towns  and  villages  sprang  up  the  merchant, 
instead  of  going  about  seeking  his  customers,  established 
himself  in  some  thorough-fare  and  waite  1  for  the  customers 
to  find  him.  No  doubt  merchants  at  a  very  early  time 
displayed  some  sort  of  signs  to  attract  the  eye  of  the 
passer-by,  but  little  is  known  of  the  nature  of  these  signs 
until  the  16th  century.  In  London  among  the  coachmen, 
chairmen,  posters,  and  errand  boys  only  a  small  proportion 
could  read,  and  for  the  benefit  of  this  ignorant  class  it  was 
necessary  to  use  marks  which  they  could  very  easily 
understand.  Accordingly  the  shops  and  all  public  houses 
were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  painted  or  sculp- 
tured signs  which  gave  a  gay  and  grotesque  appearance  to 
the  streets.  Each  tavern  and  shop  had  an  exclusive  design 
of  its  own.  and  the  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  White- 
chapel  lay  through  an  endless  succession  of  Saracen's 
Heads,  Royal  Oaks,  Blue  Bears  and  Golden  Lambs. 
These  signs  are  described  in  Macaulay's  History  of  England 
and  alluded  to  by  numerous  writers  of  fiction.  Shakspere 
speaks  of  Boar's-Head  Tavern  and  Garter  Inn.  Scott 
mentions  the  tavern  of  the  Golden  Eagle  and  Dickens  the 
Maypole.  The  signs  were  painted  in  the  most  striking 
colors  and  generally  hung  out  in  front  of  the  door  or  rested 
upon  a  pole  where  they  would  be  most  likely  to  greet  the 
eye  of  the  stranger.  When,  however,  the  common  people 
learned  later  on  to  read,  these  signs  were  no  longer  neces- 
sary and  consequently  many  of  them  disappeared.  But 
even  in  this  age,  when  every  one  down  to  the  street  Arab 
can  read,  we  still  find  a  few  survivals  of  the  old  signs  held 
to  simply  from  custom.  The  fact  that  we  no  longer  need 
to  see  Boar's  heads,  eagles  and  so  forth,  in  order  to  find 
our  way  to  a  trade  shop,  and  that  the  lettered  signs  have 
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taken  the  place  of  the  picture-signs,  mark  an  important 
and  interesting  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

In  passing  down  the  streets  of  Durham  one  may  notice 
a  few  signs  of  the  original  type,  but  the  majority  of  them 
are  lettered  signs  painted  generally  in  plain  black  and 
white  colors.  One  of  the  tobacco  warehouses  is  called  the 
G-lobe,  and  for  a  sign  it  has  the  picture  of  a  globe  painted 
in  bright  colors  on  the  gable.  On  the  outside  wall  of  the 
Blackwell  Tobacco  Company's  factory  is  a  life  size  picture 
of  a  bull,  advertising  Bull  Durham  tobacco.  Still  another 
factory,  in  advertising  Lyon's  Pick  Leaf,  has  an  attractive 
and  well  executed  sign  painted  over  its  entrance.  In  the 
background  of  the  picture  is  a  large,  fine  leaf  of  tobacco, 
while  in  the  foreground  is  a  large  lion  and  a  tobacco  pouch. 

The  signs  used  by  the  hardware  stores  are  of  various 
kinds.  Some  are  suspended  over  the  entrance,  while  others 
are  on  poles  in  front  of  the  door  where  they  may  attract 
more  attention.  On  one  of  these  pole  signs  is  an  anvil  cut 
out  of  tin  or  sheet-iron,  and  in  front  of  another  store, 
where  they  sell  bicycles  as  well  as  hardware,  there  is  a 
pole  supporting  a  bicycle  wheel  with  plowshares  so 
arranged  on  it  that  when  the  wind  blows  against  them  it 
causes  the  wheel  to  revolve.  At  still  another  hardware 
store,  where  they  make  a  specialty  of  plumbing,  there  is  a 
pole  supporting  a  tank,  such  as  those  used  in  houses  for 
heating  hot  water. 

In  front  of  almost  all  jewelry  stores  is  a  watch  placed  on 
a  pole,  and  at  one  store  where  they  fit  glasses  to  the  eye  as 
well  as  supply  jewelry,  there  is  a  large  pair  of  eye-glasses 
hanging  across  the  pavement.  As  the  watch  is  the  sign 
used  before  most  of  the  jewelry  stores,  so  the  boot  and 
shoe  is  the  sign  found  before  most  shoe  repair  shops.  At 
one  time  in  Durham  there  were  two  men  whose  names  were 
Campbell  and  Wolfe,  and  who  were  in  partnership  in  this 
trade.  For  a  sign  they  hung  across  the  pavement  a  large 
tin  camel,  which  stood  for  the  name  of  one  member  of  the 
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firm,  while  the  other  name — Wolfe — was  written  at  the 
bottom. 

Some  curious  signs  are  found  before  the  numerous  liquor 
saloons  of  the  city.  One  is  a  plain  keg  placed  on  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  before  another  is  a  fancy  keg  studded  with 
pieces  of  bright  colored  glass,  which  serves  as  a  sign  boht 
in  the  day  and  at  night,  when  the  electric  light  inside 
shows  through  the  colored  glass  and  makes  a  very  inviting 
spectacle. 

As  an  advertisement  of  coal  a  large  lump  of  coal  is  placed 
on  the  sidewalk  before  one  of  the  offices,  with  the  word 
coal  painted  on  it  in  white  letters.  The  sign  used  by  a 
cigar  store  is  a  large  wooden  cigar  suspended  across  the 
pavement.  Just  outside  one  of  the  clothing  stores  is  the 
figure  of  a  boy  dressed  in  clothes. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the  red,  white 
and  blue  pole  found  before  all  barber  shops.  Several 
centuries  ago  the  surgeons  used  as  their  sign  the  colors  red 
and  white ;  the  red  to  denote  blood  and  the  white  for  the 
white  apron  which  they  wore  while  at  work.  They,  at 
this  time,  not  only  cut  bones  and  flesh,  but  also  hair,  and 
when  these  two  kinds  of  surgery  became  separate  occupa- 
tions the  barber  retained  the  red  and  white  pole  as  his 
sign.  The  barbers  here  in  America  have  added  the  blue  to 
complete  the  national  colors — red,  white  and  blue. 

There  is  rather  an  amusing  sign  over  the  door  of  a  small 
grocery  store  owned  by  a  Jew  in  the  negro  part  of  town. 
It  reads,  "The  Big  Bargain  House  of  Hayti."  In  another 
sign  which  advertises  a  transfer  company,  the  word  inter, 
for  inter  state,  is  spelled  enter.  Recently  there  was  a 
large  sign  in  front  of  a  candy  shop  advertising  "Penut 
bars,"  "Chokolate  bars,"  and  "Coconut  bars."  The  sign 
painter  evidently  used  this  means  of  displaying  to  the 
public  the  fact  that  he  had  studied  phonetic  spelling. 

There  are  many  signs  on  the  more  prominent  business 
houses  that  show  much  artistic  skill  and  that  are  really 
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pleasing  to  the  eye.  Among  these  is  the  one  on  the 
Carrolina  Hotel.  The  name  itself — Carrolina — is  quite  an 
ingenious  one.  It  is  the  joining  of  the  two  words,  Car- 
olina and  Carr,  for  Col.  Julian  S.  Carr,  the  owner  of  the 
hotel.  The  name  is  placed  in  large  gilt  letters  high  up  on 
the  tower,  and  beside  it  is  the  seal  of  North  Carolina  also 
in  gilt.  Another  one  advertising  a  carriage  factory  has 
the  picture  of  a  horse  and  buggy  on  a  smooth  road,  with  a 
castle  and  trees  in  the  background.  It  is  painted  in  bright, 
attractive  colors,  and  shows  some  skill.  Over  the  Daily 
Sun  office  is  painted  the  face  of  the  sun  with  the  words, 
"Shines  for  All." 

In  looking  over  the  town  you  find  that  the  lettered  signs 
largely  predominate.  Almost  all  of  these  signs  are  hung 
out  across  the  pavement,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  the 
ground.  It  is  disfiguring  to  a  street  to  see  a  forest  of 
boards  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors  hanging  over  the 
walkway  and  serenading  pedestrians  by  the  screeching 
noise  as  the  wind  makes  them  swing  upon  their  rusty 
hinges.  In  a  large  city  there  are  ordinances  preventing 
the  hanging  of  signs  over  the  pavement.  Some  of  the  signs 
in  Durham,  however,  are  painted  on  the  window  front  and 
this  does  away  with  the  disfiguring  sign  board  and  answers 
exactly  the  same  purpose.  The  most  modern  and  most 
effective  means  of  advertising  is  to  have  a  handsome  plate 
glass  front  and  display  the  kind  of  goods  that  are  for  sale 
inside.  The  name  of  the  firm  should  be  upon  the  door  or 
window  then  it  can  be  read  either  in  the  day  or  at  night, 
while  the  sign  board  can  only  be  read  in  the  day  time. 
As  we  are  gradually  making  improvements  along  other 
lines  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  consider  this  matter  of 
signs  and  sign  boards.  Let  us  hope  that  the  municipal 
authorities  and  merchants  will  co-operate  in  the  effort  to 
make  our  streets  less  hideous  and  our  stores  more  attrac- 
tive. 
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BbitOtial. 


J.  A.  SHARP, -         Chief  Editor. 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr.,         .--..      Assistant  Editor. 


We  extend  thanks  to  the  Tar  Heel  for  the  information  that 
to  the  college  "rooter"  all  things  are  lawful.  We  have  been 
under  the  impression  all  along  that  remarks  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  gentleman  could  not  be  excused  by  saying  that 
they  were  made  only  to  guy  an  opposing  team.  Surely  it  is 
not  necessary  for  a  man  to  descend  to  the  level  of  a  common 
tough  in  order  to  guy  a  team.  We  have  no  idea  that  there 
are  many  students  at  the  University  who  can  find  anything 
but  condemnation  for  those  "few  remarks  .  .  .  that  were  a 
little  out  of  place  .  .  .  made  in  no  other  spirit  than  a  desire 
to  hack  the  Trinity  players,"  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  Tar 
Heel  does  not  do  justice  to  the  majority  of  the  students  there 
when  it  tries  to  find  excuse  for  those  "slight  remarks."  You 
have  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  buddy,  to  excuse  offend- 
ers whom  any  self-respecting  body  of  students  would  denounce 
in  no  uncertain  terms. 


It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  creature  more  contemptible  than 
the  man  who  is  so  eaten  up  with  desire  for  a  little  notoriety 
that  he  is  willing  to  lay  aside  every  other  consideration,  and 
to  sink  any  and  every  interest,  no  matter  how  it  may  affect 
others,  for  the  gratification  of  that  desire.  Strange  that  a 
fellow  should  be  afflicted  in  that  way.  How  a  man  can  act 
so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  his 
actions  are  deliberately  planned  to  further  his  own  ends 
regardless  of  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  the  success  of  inter- 
ests dear  to  the  heart  of  every  loyal  student  here,  is  bard  to 
understand.  It  is  possible  for  a  fellow  to  become  so  blinded 
by  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  that  a  little  brief 
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authority  gives  that  he  cannot  see  what  is  patent  to  every  one 
else.  The  more's  the  pity.  It  is  a  sad  day  for  the  college 
when  any  part  of  its  interests  falls  into  such  hands. 


How  the  college  is  ever  to  get  along  when  some  of  the 
bright  lights  here  now  take  their  departure  is  a  question  that 
is  calculated  to  bring  serious  doubts  as  to  her  future.  Can 
she  ever  survive  the  loss  of  those  students  whose  wisdom  is  as 
a  lamp  unto  the  feet  of  her  Faculty, — whose  brilliancy  is  as 
a  light  upon  the  pathway  of  those  who  humbly  toil,  with 
never  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  attaining  the  calm  assurance 
of  the  consummate  knowledge  of  one  of  these?  However, 
there  is  comfort  in  the  thought  that  among  the  arrivals  here 
next  fall  there  may  be  a  few  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
unmitigated  gall  to  take  the  place  of  some  who  may  not 
return. 


In  every  college,  we  suppose,  there  are  always  a  few  piti- 
fully weak  fellows  who  are  so  utterly  devoid  of  manhood  as 
to  make  a  steady  practice  of  "boot-licking."  We  have  seen 
contemptible  little  fellows  who  were  such  practiced  "book- 
licks"  as  to  be  inseperably  connected  in  an  honest  man's 
mind  with  a  cringing  cur,  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror 
when  some  fellow  was  caught  cheating.  Where's  the  differ- 
ence?— except,  indeed,  it  be  in  favor  of  the  one  who  cheats. 
Under  pressure  on  exam  a  poor  fellow  might  yield  to  a 
temptation  to  cheat  who  would  never  dream  of  boot-licking," 
but  the  condemnation  due  the  "boot-lick"  cannot  be  qualified 
by  saying  he  would  not  cheat  upon  occasion.  Trinity  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any, 
men  of  this  stripe  here  now.  During  the  past  few  years  there 
has  grown  up  a  healthy  sentiment  among  the  students  against 
any  such  practices.  Cheating  cannot  be  stopped  by  college 
regulations,  and  "boot-licking"  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
place  it  outside  the  application  of  any  law.     They  can  be 
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stopped  only  by  the  student  body,  and  we  are  glad  to  state 
that  that  is  what  has  been  done  here.  A  fellow  may  honestly 
fail  and  lose  not  a  whit  of  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  but  let 
him  either  fail  or  attain  success  with  the  stain  of  either  of  the 
above  practices  upon  his  character,  and  he  would  soon  find 
that  such  things  are  not  tolerated  here. 


We  believe  that  there  is  an  increase  of  interest  in  society 
work.  We  hope  it  will  continue  to  grow.  In  the  societies 
a  student  has  the  best  opportunity  of  his  life  of  learning  to 
get  command  of  himself  before  an  audience,  to  think  closely 
and  quickly,  and  to  put  what  he  wants  to  say  in  forcible  lan- 
guage. To  the  lower  classmen  who  take  no  interest  in  society 
work  we  should  like  to  say  that  you  are  losing  an  opportunity 
that  you  will  never  have  again,  and  one  that  you  will  regret, 
when  it  is  too  late,  not  having  made  use  of.  Ask  any 
alumnus,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  man  nearing  the  end  of  his 
college  course,  what  he  regrets  most  in  connection  with  his 
life  in  college,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  tell  you  he 
regrets  most 'not  making  better  use  of  the  opportunity  his 
society  offered.  The  usual  excuse  a  fellow  gives  for  not  doing 
society  work  is  that  he  does  not  intend  to  do  any  speaking 
after  he  leaves  college.  Perhaps  not.  As  we  see  it  that  does 
not  lesson  the  value  of  the  training  at  all. 


In  another  place  will  be  found  a  notice  of  the  debate  to 
take  place  between  the  two  societies  some  time  this  spring. 
Every  man  in  the  societies  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  make  this  debate  a  success.  Certainly  there  is 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  men  selected  for  the  debate,  but 
it  should  not  be  turned  over  into  their  hands  entirely  until 
every  man  has  done  what  he  can.  There  is  too  much  of  a 
tendency  here  any  way  to  elect  men  to  fill  positions  and  then 
to  leave  the  entire  responsibility  upon  their  shoulders,  with 
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not  even  so  much  as  the  encouragement  of  a  little  interest  and 
sympathy,  and  with  a  tremendous  blowing  out  in  store  for 
them  if  they  fail.  Let  every  student  resolve  to  do  what  he 
can  to  make  this  the  most  interesting  debate  ever  held  between 
the  two  societies. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  library  since  last  year.  Last  spring  the  books 
were  rearranged  and  relabeled,  and  since  last  fall  up  to  the 
present  month  600  books  have  been  added.  The  librarian  is 
now  at  work  upon  a  card  catalogue  which  will  be  completed 
some  time  soon.  Nearly  all  the  books  published  during  the 
past  year  that  bid  fair  to  be  of  lasting  worth  are  now  in  the 
library,  so  that  those  who  wish  to  do  so  can  easily  keep  in 
touch  with  the  best  that  is  being  written  to-day.  There 
seems  also  to  be  an  increase  of  interest  among  the  students  in 
good  literature.  The  average  number  of  books  taken  out 
this  year  per  month  is  280;  last  year  the  average  was  240. 
We  have  said  before  that  there  is  no  better  time  in  a  man's 
life  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  that  has  been  written 
than  the  years  spent  in  college,  but  it  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  much.  Unless  a  fellow  economizes  time  he  may  not 
feel  that  he  has  time  for  anything  outside  text-book  work, 
but  by  taking  up  the  odd  moments  much  reading  can  be  done, 
and  thus  time  be  used  to  advantage  that  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  away. 

One  thing  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  just  here.  It  is  all 
right  of  course  tor  one  to  mark  up  one's  own  book,  but  we 
fail  to  see  the  propriety  in  marking  books  that  belong  to  the 
library.  If  you  run  across  a  fine  sentence  or  paragraph  you 
will,  no  doubt,  feel  an  inclination  to  mark  it,  or  write 
"Good  ! !  Excellent ! !"  on  the  margin,  but  pray  refrain;  the 
chances  are  that  the  next  one  who  reads  the  book  will  be 
equally  as  capable  of  appreciating  a  fine  passage  as  yourself, 
and  you  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  making  the  discovery. 
Sometimes  one  runs  across  things  like  this:   "This  is  a  good 
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book,"  "Finished  reading  this  book  such  and  such  a  time," 
etc.  When  Smith  reads  a  good  book,  and  finishes  it  at  such 
and  such  a  time,  it  is  an  event  of  great  importance  to  him, 
but  we  fail  to  see  why  it  should  be  of  especial  interest  to 
Brown,  who  has  no  idea  who  Smith  is.  It  certainly  doesn't 
add  anything  to  the  looks  of  the  book. 


Why  not  lower  the  stand  for  the  papers  in  the  reading-room 
by  sawing  off  the  legs  an  inch  or  so?  As  it  is  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  who  stands  less  than  six  feet  in  his  shoes  to  read 
the  papers  with  comfort.  When  a  fellow  has  to  perch  him- 
self upon  the  strip  that  runs  around  the  bottom  and  wildly 
clutch  anything  that  offers  for  support  he  may  be  getting 
good  exercise,  but  he  is  certainly  reading  under  difficulties. 
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Ma^sibe  Mates. 


You  may  talk  about  the  glories  of  the  bloomin'  buddin'  spring, 

They  don't  'ave  no  charms  for  us  as  'as  to  work — 
Or  leastwise  we  can't  enjoy  'em,  which  is  iust  the  same, 

Unless  our  bloomin'  studies  we  should  shirk. 

But  there  lurks 

After  pleasure  purchased  that  way  'arder  work. 

Freshie  waxes  sentimental  when  the  grass  is  springin'  green, 

The  Sophomore  thinks  of  'is  sweet  girl  at  'ome, 
The  Junior's  fancy  likewise  turns  to  love  an'  sweet  sixteen, 

An'  the  Senior — 'e  'as  troubles  of  'is  own. 

An'  I'm  blown 

If  'e  just  about  don't  'ave  to  work  an'  groan. 

Now  it  'ath  been  said  of  old  time  that  a  Freshman  'e  will  rage, 

An'  imagine  many  strange  things  that  are  vain, 
An'  when  spring  with  all  its  fulness  doth  'is  wandering  thoughts  engage 

You  can  bet  'e'll  write  effusions  that  will  make  you  doubt  'e's  sane. 

Which  the  same, 

If  I  could  I'd  rise  just  'ere  for  to  explain. 

The  Sophomore  'mid  the  glories  of  the  dazzling  sights  *e  sees 

Turns  all  the  dye-pots  over  an'  indites 
An'  epistle  to  'is  best  girl — singin'  birds  an'  'umming  bees, 

Glorious  sun-sets,  zephyrs  soft  an'  moon-light  nights — 

O,  its  sights 

The  way  the  Sophomore  paints  'em  when  'e  writes. 

An'  the  Junior,  'ow  'e  sports  'em  !  'e  is  growing  Senior  wings, 

An'  'e  sees  immense  importance  just  a'ead ; 
'E  thinks  'e's  found  a  rose  that  'ath  no  thorns — so  'e  sings, 

An'  falls  in  love  with  all  them  co-eds. 

An'  its  said 

That  'e  lives  on  other  things  an'  'e  don't  want  no  daily  bread. 

Now  they  say  that  one  poor  Junior — I  don't  call  no  names,  an'  so, 

There  ain't  no  danger  same  as  if  I  'ad — 
Was  told  by  one  dear  coed,  in  accents  soft  an'  low, 

She  would  be  a  sis — now  by  Gum  !  that  was  bad. 

Ain't  it  sad  ? 

She'd  be  nothing  but  a  sister  to  that  lad  ! 

The  professors  they  don't  pity  them  as  'as  to  work  for  keeps, 
So  the  Senior  'e  must  labor  day  an'  night; 
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An'  if  the  faculty  don't  like  what  'e  'as  sown  an'  what  'e  reaps 
They'll  snatch  'is  bloomin'  sheep-skin  out  o'  sight. 
Out  o'  sight  ? 
Yes,  by  Golly !  and  they'll  say  it  serves  'im  right. 

APRIL. 

Twilight  spreads  her  dusky  wings, 
Each  star  in  heaven  its  lantern  swings, 

But  I  am  sad  : 
The  morning  treads  with  softened  hush, 
The  sun  springs  forth  with  heavenly  blush, 
The  trees  are  all  with  songs  aflush, 

And  I  am  glad. 

— D.  W.  Newsom. 
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Xiterar^  IRotes. 

D.  H.  LITTLEJOHN, Manager. 

Hardly  since  the  memorable  success  of  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda"  has  there  been  published  such  a  stirring,  brilliant, 
and  dashing  story  as  "The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  by  Agnes  and 
Egerton  Castle.  It  is,  moreover,  carefully  written,  neat  in 
style,  and  often  witty.  So  long  as  the  world  lasts,  the 
romantic  passion  of  young  lovers,  the  tale  of  true  love  crossed 
and  at  last  triumphant,  the  record  of  thrilling  adventure  by 
field  and  flood — all  will  thrill  the  blood  and  stir  the  imagina- 
tion. There  are  some  excellent  single  scenes  in  the  book — 
among  others,  a  quarrel  in  an  English  coffee-house  of  a 
century  ago,  a  duel,  and  a  wild  midnight  ride  for  escape. 
The  story  shows  narrative  skill  of  a  very  high  order,  and  has 
that  quality  of  imagination  which  carries  the  reader  as  sails 
help  a  ship  even  on  a  strong  current.  The  "Pride  of  Jennico" 
is  a  distinct  success  both  from  the  standpoint  of  popular  inter- 
est and  literary  quality.  Better  work  still  ought  to  come 
from  hands  so  skillful.  — Outlook. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Watson  not  only  sanctioned  a 
dramatization  of  his  stories,  but  has  written  approving  of  the 
play,  which  he  has  read,  and  commends  to  his  friends  in 
America,  "whom  I  hold  in  grateful  remembrance,"  it  is 
interesting  to  quote  from  a  dialogue  which  three  persons  have 
over  his  name  on  "Amusements"  in  the  March  "Woman  at 
Home."  The  rector  is  easily  identified  with  Dr.  Watson, 
and  in  summing  up  the  case  for  the  theatre,  he  thus  con- 
cludes: "Don't  you  think  that  as  there  will  be  a  theatre  as 
long  as  children  act  by  an  instinct,  and  the  grown-ups  love 
to  see  good  acting,  what  good  people  ought  to  do  is  not  to 
ostracise  the  theatre,  but  to  purify  it? 
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"How  can  they  do  that?  Why,  by  encouraging  managers 
to  produce  pure  and  noble  plays,  and  supporting  well  living 
actors,  till  the  higher  drama  be  profitable  and  the  lower  be 
left  to  vicious  people,  where  it  will  die  through  destitution. 
You  can  never  reform  by  repressing;  the  Puritans  tried  that 
method,  and  the  result  was  the  grossness  of  the  Restoration. 
You  only  reform  by  replacing.  ...  I  wish  well  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  helps  to  make  the  stage  a  blessing  and 
not  a  curse  to  society." — Bookman. 

The  Bookman  states  that  the  Messrs.  Harmsworth,  in  Lon- 
don, are  considering  a  scheme  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
mean  a  revolution  in  magazines.  They  think  of  fixing  the 
price  of  their  new  periodical,  the  "London  Magazine,"  at 
three  pence,  the  contents  in  quality  and  quantity  to  be  equal 
to  the  "Strand,"  "Pearson's,"  the  "Windsor,"  etc.  It  is 
thought  that  half  a  million  may  be  sold. 

Professor  Charles  F.  Johnson's  "Elements  of  Literary 
Criticism"  is  a  judicious  and  carefully  written  book  which 
must  be  of  service  to  teachers  and  students  of  literature. 
Under  such  titles  as  "Unity,"  "The  Power  of  Drawing 
Character,"  "The  Writer's  Philosophy,"  "The  Phrasal 
Power,"  "The  Descriptive  Power, "  "The  Emotional  Power," 
Professor  Johnson  analyzes  the  qualities  which  go  to  the 
making  of  the  writer  of  literature.  His  distinctions  are  in 
the  main  sound  and  rational,  and  they  are  not  only  clearly 
stated,  but  illustrated  with  examples  drawn  from  many 
writers,  and  with  very  clear  characterizations  of  the  different 
qualities  of  these  writers.  The  book  is  conceived  in  the 
literary  spirit  and  is  executed  with  literary  feeling.  ...  — 
Outlook. 
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Editor's  liable. 

B.  R.  CRAVEN, Manager. 

The  increasing  numbei  of  essays  on  contemporary  litera- 
ture seems  to  be  a  sign  of  advancement  in  the  life  of  college 
students.  There  is  an  advantage  to  be  gained  by  reading 
and  studying  the  works  of  our  best  contemporary  writers  that 
can  be  gotten  no  where  else  better  than  here — that  of  inde- 
pendent thinking.  In  developing  an  article  on  some  new 
subject  the  student  cannot  "read  up  on  all  the  subject,"  but 
he  must  fall  back  on  his  own  resources.  His  researches  must 
be  among  the  impressions  of  the  work  on  his  own  mind. 
Again,  it  is  sometimes  thought  by  students  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  classics  is  sufficient  for  the  development  of  a  cultured 
man.  But  while  we  honor  the  classics,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  is  more  broadly  intelligent,  and  is  certainly  more  of 
a  man  of  his  own  time,  who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  best 
contemporary  authors.  A  healthy  literary  atmosphere  will 
neglect  neither. 

Among  the  best  critical  essays  in  this  field,  "An  Under- 
graduate's View  of  Tennyson  and  Kipling"  in  the  Nassau 
Lit,  and  "Kipling  as  a  Religious  Poet"  in  the  Columbia  Lit, 
are  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  author  of  the  former 
finds  the  love  of  England  the  principal  point  of  contact  be- 
tween Tennyson  and  Kipling,  while  in  the  latter  the  great- 
ness of  Kipling's  poetry  is  said  to  consist  in  his  magnificent 
spirituality.  Both  articles  are  excllent  and  sympathetically 
written.  The  Inlander  contains  a  short  sketch  of  Francis  A. 
Walker's  career  as  a  college  president.  The  article  is  well 
written  and  quite  appreciative  of  the  influence  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  man. 

Among  the  stories  the  adventures  of  four  aristocratic  youths 
in  "A  Tenderfoot  Episode"  in  Smith  College  Monthly,  and  "A 
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Comedy  of  Errors"  in  the  Harvard  Monthly,  are  very  good. 
"Water  Lilies"  in  the  Brown  Magazine  is  very  cleverly  writ- 
ten, and  the  Cornell  Magazine  has  a  very  enjoyable  short  one 
in  "Checkmate." 

The  prize  poem  in  the  Nassau  Lit  entitled  "The  Fire-Thief" 
is  full  of  passion  for  the  overthrow  of  despotism  and  oppressed 
conscience,  and  the  enthrownment  of  the  redeemed  soul  and 
a  liberated  humanity.  The  last  two  stanzas  is  a  song  of  tri- 
triumph,  which  warns  in  the  midst  of  thanksgiving  and 
supplicates  even  in  exultation,  while  amid  warm  words  of 
congratulation  there  goes  up  an  appeal  to  the  nations  to 
"guard  the  inward  fire."  The  optimist  finds  his  faith  in 
man  strengthened  as  he  reads  the  poem. 

The  author  of  the  following  poem  is  quite  candid  in  giving 
a  bit  of  his  experience,  and  his  verses  are  to  be  commended 
for  this  honesty,  if  for  no  other  reason  : 

THE  RUSTIC  STILE. 

The  rustic  stile  that  used  to  be 
Just  where  the  lane  leans  windingly 
To  meet  the  meadow  path,  would  sigh 
A  creaking  love-tune  to  each  passer-by, 
And  sighed  full  oft  for  Moll  and  me, 
When  only  stars  looked  down  to  see, 
And  rose  breaths  stirred  in  every  tree 
We'd  come  to  hear,  would  Moll  and  I, 
The  rustic  stile. 

And  if  a  kiss  I  might  decree, 
Quaint  Moll  wonld  laugh  with  lightsome  glee, 
Would  shake  her  head,  my  suit  deny, 
Then  pout  her  lips  and  bid  me  try, 
It  has  its  charms,  you  will  agree, 
The  rustic  stile. 

—  Wesleyan  Literary  Monthly. 

We  copy  the  following  from  our  contemporaries  : 

APOLIGIA. 
They  tell  me,  Phyllis,  in  my  rhyme 

Too  oft  Love  tunes  the  string, 
For  he  who  soars  in  Love's  warm  clime 
Will  soon  grow  weak  of  wing ! 
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Ah,  dearest,  let  them  talk  away, 

And  turn  their  reasons  round, 
For  I  can  answer  all  they  say 

With  logic  just  as  sound. 

So  is  my  logic  easy  taught 

And  very  plain  to  see  ; 
The  rhyme  should  speak  the  poet's  thought, 

And  all  my  thought's  of  thee ! 

THE  REVISED  VERSION. 

Sayings  of  ancient  times  are  matched 
With  a  modern  interpretation  ; 
"Don't  count  your  chickens  before  they're  hatched,'' 
Now  meets  with  an  alteration. 

In  chemistry  lab  to  be  up  to  date 
We  give  it  this  translation, 
"  Wait  till  you  weigh  to  a  constant  weight, 
Before  making  your  calculation." 

—  Vassar  Miscellany. 

'oo. 

O  Alma  Mater,  how  I  grieve 

When  sons  thy  glory  shatter  ! 

One  zero  meant  in  olden  times, 

A  voice  of  mental  matter. 

But  now  an  entire  class  we  see 

Who  pose  as  brainy  heroes 

And  feel  no  shame  when  they  subscribe 

Their  names  and  then — 'oo. 

—  William  and  Maty  Monthly. 
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E  /Ifo.  <L  H.  department. 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Je.,       -        - Manager. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  State  Convention  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  North  Carolina  met  in 
Asheville  on  the  ioth  of  March,  and  closed  Sunday  the  13th. 
The  sessions  were  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  A 
reasonably  large  delegation  was  present,  but  not  nearly  so  many 
as  were  expected.  North  Carolina  could  easily  double  this 
number  and  then  keep  within  bounds.  From  a  few  of  the 
Associations  there  were  no  delegates  at  all,  but  those  that 
were  represented,  were  represented  well. 

The  officers  of  the  convention,  as  elected  by  the  delegates, 
were  the  following:  President,  W.  A.  Blair  of  Asheville;  1st 
Vice-President,  C.  E.  Adams  of  Gastonia;  2d  Vice-President, 
J.  K.  Pfohl  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  Secretary,  D. 
W.  Newsom,  Trinity  College;  Assistant  Secretary,  J.  F. 
Campbell,  North  Carolina  Medical  College. 

We  can  not  hear  go  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  a  quiet  session,  not  being  characterized  by 
any  display,  but  all  felt  that  there  was  good,  solid  work  being 
done.  Almost  every  point  of  the  Association  work  was  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length,  both  with  reference  to  the 
college  and  to  the  town  and  city  organizations.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  the  question  of  Bible  study  in  the 
Association.  Valuable  views  were  exchanged  on  this  ques- 
tion. Also  great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  importance  of 
sending  large  delegations  to  the  Summer  Schools. 

The  ordinary  duties  of  a  convention  were  performed 
during  the  week.  On  Sunday  services  were  held  in  the 
churches  of  the  city  by  men  connected  with  the  Association 
work.  Sunday  night  was  given  up  as  usual  to  the  college 
men. 

Several  new  Associations  connected  themselves  with  the 
6 
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State  movement.  A  heart)'  welcome  was  given  to  all  of  these. 
We  are  especially  glad  to  recognize  the  one  recentlv  in  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  College. 

Quite  a  number  of  visitors  attended  the  convention.  Among 
those  was  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Hall,  State  Secretary  of  New  York. 
He  is  an  interesting  old  man,  having  grown  gray  with  thirty 
years  of  Association  work.  He  is  still  however  a  young  man 
in  heart. 

The  representatives  of  Trinity  were :  J.  H.  Barnhardt,  D. 
W.  Newsom  and  H.  M.  North.  They  carried  up  a  good 
report  from  the  Trinity  Association,  and  bring  back  a  favor- 
able account  of  the  convention. 

The  delegates,  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  this 
meeting,  have  nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  Asheville  and 
her  people.  Certainly  no  guest  could  have  asked  for  kinder 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  any,  than  was  received  there.  Such 
things  as  the  reception  by  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary,  the  enter- 
tainment by  the  young  women  of  the  Asheville  College,  and 
the  attention  shown  to  the  delegates  in  the  houses  opened  so 
freely  to  receive  them,  will  surely  never  be  forgotten.  Ashe- 
vile  has  one  of  the  choicest  locations  of  any  southern  city, 
and  to  the  young  men,  especially  these  from  the  East,  its 
scenery  was  wonderfully  attractive. 

We  trust  that  all  have  gone  back  to  put  new  life  and  energy 
into  the  Association  work. 

During  the  month  of  March  revival  services  were  conducted 
in  the  chapel  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  These  meet- 
ings were  led  by  Dr.  Kilgo  and  lasted  for  ten  days.  The 
result  was  good  in  many  ways  and  since  they  closed  new  life 
has  been  evident  in  the  college. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  begun  a  new  year  under  favorable 
auspices.  Mr.  Barnhardt,  the  new  President,  has  selected 
strong  men  for  the  various  committees.  The  meeting  just 
closed  has  put  new  life  into  the  Association  and  everything 
bids  fair  for  a  good  year's  work.  Let  every  one  of  us  do 
what  we  can  to  make  this  the  best  year  we  have  yet  had. 
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College  Botes. 

R.  T.  POOLE, Manaoer. 

The  Catalog  will  be  out  soon. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Bassett  spent  Saturday,  April  2,  in  Greensboro. 

Professor  Meritt  lectured  at  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum  Sun- 
day, April  3. 

The  municipal  election  will  be  held  on  the  Park  first  Monday 
in  May. 

Quite  a  number  of  students  went  home  to  spend  Easter. 

Mr.  G.  O.  Greene,  class  of  '97,  spent  the  holidays  visiting 
his  brother  and  friends  in  college. 

Prof.  Jerome  Dowd  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  Charlotte, 
April  4. 

Mrs.  Ben  Duke,  Miss  Annie  Pegram,  and  Mrs.  Graham  are 
attending  Prof.  Mims'  lectures  on  Browning. 

War  with  Spain  and  base  ball  have  been  the  leading  topics 
of  conversation  for  past  few  weeks. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Few  was  called  home  a  few  weeks  ago  to  attend 
the  bedside  of  his  sister,  who  is  critically  ill. 

Mr.  "Senior"  Koonce,  class  of  '95,  gave  us  a  pleasant  call 
recently.     Mr.  Koonce  has  a  good  school  at  Richland,  N.  C. 

The  game  of  base  ball  on  the  26th  between  Wake  Forest 
and  Trinity  was  very  close.  At  end  of  the  game  the  score 
stood  9  to  8  in  favor  of  Wake  Forest. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Brown,  D.  D.,  of  Sumpter,  S.  C,  will  deliver 
the  literary  address  at  commencement.  Dr.  Brown  is  one  of 
the  strongest  preachers  in  South  Carolina.  Those  who  know 
him  say  we  are  fortunate  in  securing  his  services. 
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We  are  sorry  to  note  that  the  Craven  Memorial  Hall  will 
not  be  built  this  spring.  However,  the  corner-stone  will  be 
laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  commencement. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Junior  class  the  following  men 
were  elected  to  take  charge  of  The  Archive  for  the  collegiate 
year  i898-'99:  D.  W.  Newsom,  Chief  Editor;  R.  M.  Mann, 
Assistant  Editor;  W.  W.  Card,  Business  Manager. 

About  sixty  students  and  three  members  of  the  faculty 
attended  the  Trinity-University  base  ball  game  at  Chapel 
Hill  on  Wednesday,  March  23.  It  was  a  clean  game  from 
start  to  finish  and  the  only  unpleasant  feature  about  it  was, 
we  were  defeated. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Literary  Societies  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Hesperian:  President,  J.  T.  Henry; 
Vice-President,  E.  C.  Ivey;  Critic,  W.  H.  Anderson;  Secre- 
tary, Horace  Flowers;  Treasurer,  J.  H.  Barnhardt;  Marshal, 
Stewart  Mims.  Columbian:  President,  G.  H.  Humber;  Vice- 
President,  D.  H.  Littlejohn;  Secretary,  R.  M.  Mann;  Treas- 
urer, J.  M.  Culbreth;  Marshal,  A.  F.  Hammond. 

Public  debate  between  the  two  Literary  Societies  will  be 
held  in  Stokes  Hall  on  the  evening  of  May  6.  The  subject 
selected  for  discussion  reads  :  Resolved,  "That  the  Tendency 
in  the  United  States  Toward  a  Strong  Centralized  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  Desired."  The  Hesperian  representatives  will 
debate  the  affirmative  and  the  Columbians  the  negative. 
Since  the  last  issue  Mr.  Gibbons,  one  of  the  debaters  chosen 
by  the  Hesperian  Society,  has  resigned  and  Mr.  Richard 
Webb  has  been  elected  in  his  place. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society,  Saturday 
evening  March  26,  two  interesting  papers  were  read.  First 
was  by  Mr.  Frank  Willis,  on  "Historical  Scenes  of  the 
Lower  Cape  Fear."  The  second  was  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Boyd, 
on  "Early  Career  of  W.  W.  Holden."  The  last  mentioned 
was  a  very  able  paper  and  showed  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the 
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part  of  Mr.  Boyd  in  preparing  it.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series 
Mr.  Boyd  will  read  bearing  on  Holden's  career.  Dr.  Sikes, 
Professor  of  History  at  at  Wake  Forest  College,  was  present 
and  made  lis  an  interesting  talk. 

The  game  between  Guilford  College  and  Trinity,  at  Dur- 
ham April  2,  resulted  in  a  score  of  14  to  3  in  favor  of  Trinity. 
The  game  between  the  same  teams  on  the  same  grounds, 
April  4,  resulted  in  a  tie  at  end  of  fifth  inning.  The  game 
was  called  to  give  the  visitors  time  to  meet  their  train. 

The  last  game  played  up  till  this  writing  was  played  at 
Durham,  April  12  between  Trinity  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity.    Trinity  won  the  game  by  a  score  of  14  to  4. 

Our  team  has  not  come  quite  up  to  our  expectations  so  far. 
It  is  not  due  to  a  poor  team  but  rather  to  one  or  two  weak 
points.  It  is  unfair  for  the  men  who  represent  us  and  the 
college  to  not  have  the  organization  of  the  team  complete. 
We  hope  this  matter  will  be  rightly  adjusted  and  that  we  will 
yet  redeem  ourselves  in  the  future  contests. 
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|  To  the  Students  and  Faculty  of  Trinity  College  I 

♦  We  greet  you  !     We  welcome  you  !     Weare  glad  to  see  you  ♦ 

♦  back  at  your  old  places.     We  have  a  word  of  welcome  for  the  ♦ 

♦  "First-class-men"  also,  and  as  the  chairman  of  your  trustees  ♦ 
X  said,  "If  there  is  any  word  that  expresses  more  than  welcome,  X 
}  just  consider  that  we  use  it."  $ 

♦  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  make  our  store  X 
►   your  headquarters  when  down  town.     When  you  need  any-  ♦ 

»  thing  in  our  line,  we'll  be  only  too  glad  to  serve  you  well  ♦ 

»  and  true.  ♦ 

%       Mr.  Percy  Reade,  of  the  College,  is  with  us,  and  will  look  X 

t  closely  after  the  interests  of  the  Trinity  boys.  % 

♦  Wmtr  Special  Prices  to  Trinity  Boys.  \ 
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KING'S    MOUNTAIN    EXPEDITION. 

BY  DAVID  VANCE  AND   feOBERT  HENRY. 

At  the  time  when  the  new,s  of  Cates'  defeat  reached 
Colonel  Charles  McDowell  he  had  detached  Colonels 
Shelby  and  Sevier  to  go  around  Ferguson's  camp  to 
.dislodge  some  British  and  Tories  on  the  Enoree,  near  to 
Ninety- Six.  He  then  sent  an  express  to  Shelby  to  take 
care  of  himself,  for  Gates  was  defeated.  Whereupon 
Shelby  made  the  best  of  his  way  around  Ferguson,  and 
fell  in  with  Charles  McDowell  and  the  main  body  retreat- 
ing towards  Gilbert  Town.  Then  it  was  suggested  by 
Shelby  that  a  sufficient  force  could  be  raised  over  the 
mountains,  with  the  assistance  from  Wilkes  and  Surry 
counties,  to  defeat  Ferguson.  This  was  agreed  to  by  all 
the  officers  present.  The  troops  were  raised  without  gov- 
ernment orders;  each  man  had  to  furnish  his  own  pro- 
visions, arms,  ammunition,  horse,  and  all  his  equipage, 
without  the  value  of  a  gun-flint  from  the  public ;  without 
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pay,  or  expectation  of  pay  or  reward,  even  to  the  amount 
of  a  Continental  dollar,  depreciated  to  eight  hundred  to 
one.  They  were  all  volunteers ;  they  were  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  go,  but  each  man  in  advance  consulted  his  own 
courage,  well  knowing  he  was  going  to  fight  before  his 
return.  They  started  in  a  rainy,  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  without  baggage  wagon,  pack-horse,  or  tent  cloth, 
across  the  most  rugged  bar  of  mountains  in  the  State,  and 
almost  pathless,  having  only  a  hunter's  trail  to  travel,  fol- 
lowed Ferguson  through  all  his  windings ;  at  length  over- 
took him  at  King's  Mountain,  where  he  boasted  the  morn 
ing  of  the  battle  that  "  he  was  on  King's  Mountain,  and 
that  he  was  king  of  that  mountain,  and  that  Gfod  Almighty 
could  not  drive  him  from  it."  There  we  overhauled  him, 
fought  him  two  to  one,  hence  their  fire  was  double  that  of 
ours;  yet  we  killed  287  [247]  of  them,  to  143  they  killed 
of  us.  Yet  the  fate  of  nations  and  of  battles  turn  on  a 
pivot.  Ferguson,  a  prudent  officer,  finding  himself  beset 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  ordered  his  regulars,  who  had 
muskets  and  bayonets,  to  charge  bayonet  on  Major  Chron- 
icle's South  Fork  boys.  The  regulars  having  discharged 
their  muskets  at  a  short  distance  with  effect,  in  turn  the 
Fork  boys  discharged  their  rifles  with  fatal  effect  and 
keeping  before  the  points  of  the  bayonets  about  twenty 
feet,  until  they  loaded  again,  when  they  discharged  their 
rifles,  each  man  dropped  his  man.  This  was  treatment 
that  British  courage  could  not  stand  ;  they  in  turn  retreated 
with  precipitation ;  then  the  flag  was  hoisted,  and  all  was 
over. 

If  they  had  succeeded  in  the  charge,  it  would  have 
made  a  pass-way  for  his  army,  and  they  might  have  turned 
on  our  line  on  the  one  side  of  the  hill,  and  defeated  us  in 
detail,  or  have  made  good  their  march  to  Lord  Cornwallis 
at  Charlotte,  either  of  which  would  have  been  disasterous 
to  the  American  cause.  We  had  neither  a  coward  or  a 
traitor  to  face  the  hill  that  day.     We  were  the  bravest  of 
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the  brave ;  we  were  a  formidable  flock  of  blue  hen's 
chickens  of  the  game  blood,  of  indomitable  courage,  and 
strangers  to  fear.  We  were  well  provided  with  sticks ;  we 
made  the  egg-shells. — British  and  Tory  skulls — fly  like 
union  pealings  in  a  windy  day ;  the  blue  cocks  flapped 
their  wings  and  crowed — "we  are  all  for  liberty  these 
times ;''  and  all  was  over;  our  equals  were  scarce,  and  our 
superiors  hard  to  find. 

Taking  the  whole  campaign,  including  the  battle,  I 
know  of  no  parallel  to  it  in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern warfare ;  the  nearest  was  that  of  the  Grecian  Leonidas 
and  his  army  at  the  batte  of  Thermopylae  with  the  Great 
Xerxes.  Leonidas  and  his  army  were  found,  victualed  and 
clothed  at  public  expense;  each  individual  of  our  army  had 
to  find  at  his  own  expense ;  Leonidas'  army  were  under 
government  orders ;  we  were  under  no  government  at  all, 
but  were  volunteers ;  Leonidas'  army  were  furnished  with 
arms  and  camp  equipage ;  we  had  to  find  our  own  arms, 
amunition  and  horses  at  our  own  expense ;  Leonidas' 
army  were  under  government  pay ;  we  were  under  no  pay 
or  reward  or  the  expectation  of  any ;  Leonidas'  army  had 
choice  of  ground  at  the  pass  at  Thermopylae ;  our  enemies 
had  the  boasted  choice  of  ground ;  Leonidas'  army  had  to 
fight  superior  numbers — so  had  we ;  Leonidas  had  never  a 
coward — neither  had  we  any ;  but  Leonidas  had  a  traitor 
who  was  his  overthrow  and  destruction  of  all  but  one  man ; 
we  had  neither  coward  or  traitor  to  face  our  enemy — 
hence  we  were  successful ;  Leonidas  would  have  been 
successful,  and  have  defeated  or  put  to  flight  the  Great 
Xerxes  if  he  had  not  had  a  traitor  aboard ;  Leonidas' 
defeat  was  the  destruction  of  the  fine  country  of  Greece, 
and  the  burning  and  destruction  of  their  fine  city  of  Ath- 
ens, the  labor  of  ages.  Our  success  was  the  salvation  of 
our  county  and  our  liberty.  There  is  no  parallel  here ; 
we  will  see  if  there  is  in  modern  times. 

The  generosity  and  patriotism  of  the  Great  Washington 
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has  been  justly  boasted  of;  he  did  not  charge  the  United 
States  anything  for  his  services  during  the  Revolution  ;  he 
was  found  his  food  and  camp  equipage  by  the  public, 
and  everything  else  that  he  stood  in  need  of ;  his  necessary 
incidental  expenses  he  kept  an  accurate  account  of,  and 
they  were  paid  by  the  public ;  he  was  paid  for  everything 
else  but  his  military  services.  This  has  been  justly  con- 
sidered as  great  generosity  and  patriotism  and  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten.  But  this  flight  of  the  blue  hen's  chick- 
ens threw  this  into  the  shade  of  an  eclipse. 

Now  we  will  make  the  comparison.  Washington  was 
rich,  and  had  no  family  to  provide  for.  We  were  poor 
and  had  families  to  provide  for.  He  was  provided  with 
a  horse,  victuals,  clothing,  arms,  camp  equipage  and 
necessary  attendance ;  we  had  to  provide  our  own  horse, 
victuals,  clothing,  arms,  amunition  and  blankets  at  our  own 
expense.  He  charged  nothing  for  his  military  services ; 
naither  did  we  charge  anything  for  our  military  services, 
nor  did  we  receive  anything  for  them  ;  he  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  our  country  with  success ;  we  did  the  same.  The 
expedition  against  Fergurson,  including  the  battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  did  not  cost  the  State  or  the  United 
States,  the  worth  of  a  single  continental  dollar  depreciated 
down  to  eight  hundred  to  one.  It  was  all  done  to  the 
expense  of  bravery  of  the  actors  in  that  transaction.  There 
is  no  parallel  here. 

We  will  take  a  view  of  the  situation  of  the  country 
aftar  the  defeat  of  Gates  and  Sumpter,  and  before  Fergur- 
son's  defeat.  Cornwallis  was  in  Charlotte  with  a  large 
army ;  Rowdan  was  in  Camden  with  another  large  army ; 
Leslie  was  at  Winsbororough  with  a  [considerable  army ; 
Conger  at  Ninety  Six  with  a  large  army ;  McGirt,  Cun- 
ningham and  Brown,  each  having  considerable  force, 
carrying  on  a  savage  warfare  of  murdering,  robbing,  burn- 
ing and  destroying.  George  Lumpkin,  Ben  Moore  and 
others  in  Lincoln  County,  the  chief  of  plunderers,    Tarleton 
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and  Wemyss  having  large  bodies  of  draggoons,  the  best 
mounted  of  any  that  were  ever  in  the  United  States.  For 
on  the  fall  of  Charleston,  the  British  deluged  the  country 
with  counterfeit  Continental  bills,  sending  emraisaries 
through  the  three  Southern  States  to  purchase  up  all  the 
best  horses  belonging  to  the  Whigs,  at  any  price.  Besides 
these  armies,  numerous  squads  of  Tories,  wherever  they 
could  collect  ten  or  twelve,  were  plundering,  robbing,  and 
destroying  the  last  piece  of  property  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on  belonging  to  the  Whigs.  To  finish  the  list, 
Furgurson  with  about  1,200  men,  three-fourths  Tories, 
whose  principal  business  it  was  to  destroy  Whig  stock. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  more  than  one-half  of  their  armies 
consisted  of  Tories. 

This  is  a  statement  of  facts  that  needs  no  proof ;  they 
cannot  be  contradicted  or  denied,  for  everybody  knows  them 
to  be  true.  This  statement  does  not  take  into  view  the  garri- 
sons at  Charleston,  Savannah,  Augusta  and  other  places  in 
the  lower  country,  or  the  numererous  bodies  of  Tories  in 
the  lower  part  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  completely  under  British  rule,  and  North  Carolina 
at  the  eve  of  it.  We  had  no  army  iu  any  of  the  three  South- 
ern States,  under  Government  orders,  of  any  account  that 
I  know  of,  except  the  poor  fragments  of  Gates'  defeated 
army,  lying  near  the  Virginia  line.  Marion's  troops  were 
volunteers,  for  the  State,  was  under  British  rule.  The 
Mecklenburg  Hornets  were  volunteers  from  the  counties  of 
Rowan,  Lincoln  aud  Mecklenburg. 

From  this  state  of  things,  Cornwallis  could  easily  have 
carried  out  his  avowed  purpose  of  again  defeating  Gates, 
and  entering  Virginia  with  the  most  numerous  army  that 
had  been  on  the  Continent,  by  calling  in  some  of  his  need- 
less outposts,  and  these  numerous  squads  of  petty-larceny 
plunderers,  who  were  raised  from  poverty  to  affluence  in  a 
few  day's  plundering,  and  having  still  the  expectation  of 
further  advancement  by  getting  the  Whig  plantations.    If 
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he  had  succeeded  the  patriotic  State  of  Virginia  would 
have  had  to  contend  with  him  and  his  army  almost  single 
handed,  for  it  could  have  received  little  aid  from  the  con- 
quered States,  and  but  little  from  Washington,  or  the 
Northern  States,  as  they  had  their  hands  full  with  Clinton 
and  his  New  York  Tories.  This  was  the  most  disastrous 
period  for  Liberty  aud  Independence  from  the  time  of  its 
Declaration  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Liberty  and  Indepen- 
dence were  then  shrouded  in  Egyptian  darkness.  Furgur- 
son's  defeat  was  the  turning  point  in  American  affairs. 
The  battle,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  was  not  more  extraor- 
dinary than  its  effects  were. 

Cornwallis  on  hearing  that  Furgurson  was  defeated 
immediately  dropped  the  notion  of  defeating  Gates  and 
entering  Virginia  with  a  numerous  army,  being  already 
galled  by  the  Mecklenburg  hornets,  was  panic-struck  to 
think  that  he  would,  alas !  have,  at  the  same  time,  to 
encounter  the  gaffs  and  spurs  of  the  blue  hen's  chickens  as 
soon  as  he  could  filch  a  few  days'  provisions  from  under 
the  wings  of  the  Hornets,  took  night's  leave  of  the  Hornets' 
nest,  lest  he  should  disturb  the  wasps,  made  a  precipitate 
retrograde  march,  stopping  neither  night  nor  day  until  he 
joined  Leslie  at  Winnsborough. 

Instantly  after  Fergurson's  defeat,  McGirt,  Cunningham 
and  Brown  quit  their  robbing,  murdering,  burning  and 
destroying,  and  played  the  game  of  '  'the  least  in  sight, ' ' 
and  "shut  mouth"  into  the  bargain.  Lumpkin,  Moore 
and  company  fled  to  Nocachey;  the  petty  larceny  squads 
of  Torys  began  to  seek  their  hiding  places  and  holes,  like 
rats  and  mice  when  the  cat  would  make  her  appearance. ' 
When  Generals  Green  and  Morgan  came  from  the  North 
with  all  the  force  that  could  be  spared  from  that  quarter, 
with  the  fragments  of  Gates'  defeated  army — the  brave 
and  cautious  General  Morgan  found  that  he  was  unable  to 
fight  Tarleton,  fled  before  him,  until  Williams  troops, 
being  chiefly  South  Carolina  and   Georgia  refugees,  who 
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fought  under  Williams  at  Fergursons'  defeat,  and  the 
other  troops  who  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains, 
who  fought  at  the  same  place — heard  of  Morgan's  retreat- 
ing before  Tarleton,  and  rushed  to  his  assistance.  Being 
thus  reinforced.  General  Morgan  turned  about,  and  defeated 
Tarleton  at  the  Cowpens;  General  Green  had  to  retreat 
before  Lord  Conwallis  until  reinforced  by  the  Mecklen 
burg  Hornets,  compcsed  of  volunteers  from  Rowan,  Lincoln 
and  Mecklenburg  counties.  Green  turned  upon  Corn- 
wallis,  and  at  Guilford  made  an  equal  tight — neither  having 
the  victory.  How  would  it  have  been  with  Generals 
Green  and  Morgan  if  Fergurson  had  not  been  defeated? 
Tarleton's  force  would  have  been  greatly  increased,  and 
Cornwallis'  army  would  have  been  more  than  double  the 
number  that  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Guilford. 
All  then  that  Morgan  and  Greene  could  have  done  would 
have  been  to  retreat  and  keep  out  of  their  way,  and  permit 
Cornwallis,  agreeably  to  his  avowed  intention,  to  have 
entered  Virginia  with  the  most  numerous  army  that  had 
been  in  the  field  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Virginia  would  then  have  had  to  contend  single-handed 
with  that  formidable  force,  with  the  assistance  of  General 
Greene. 

In  short,  Fergurson 's  defeat  was  the  turning  point  in 
American  affairs.  The  loss  of  this  battle  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  the  loss  of  American  Independence 
and  the  Liberty  we  now  enjoy.  I  never  on  any  occasion 
feel  such  dignified  pride  as  when  I  think  that  my  name 
counts  one  of  the  number  that  faced  the  hill  at  King's 
Mountain  the  day  of  that  battle.  Others  may  think  and 
speak  disrespectfully  of  that  transaction  who  are  in  favor 
of  monarchy  and  individual  oppression ;  but  that  is  not 
Joseph  McDowell,  nor  you,  my  friend  Bob. 

I  have  written  down  my  narrative,  and  General  McDow- 
ell's reply  to  Musentine  Matthews,  which  he  delivered  to 
the  boys  at  the  head  of  the  Round-About  on  the  Stone 
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Mountain,  as  nearly  as  memory  would  serve.  Thinking 
that  reading  it  might  fill  up  a  blank  in  your  leisure  hours, 
reflecting  on  the  situation  of  the  times  to  which  the  recited 
facts  refer.  Your  friend,  D.  Vance. 

I  will  now  relate  a  few  facts  relative  to  the  battle  at 
King's  Mountain  that  came  within  my  own  view,  and  not 
related  by  Colonel  Vance.  In  Vance's  narrative,  he  refers 
to  Colonel  W.  Graham's  and  David  Dickey's  leaving  the 
army  to  visit  his  wife,  and  Major  Billy  Chronicle  taking 
his  place,  and  calling  on  his  South  Fork  boys  to  follow 
him.  At  that  time  Enoch  Gilmer  called  on  Hugh  Ewin, 
Adam  Barry  and  myself  to  follow  him  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  We  marched  with  a  quick  step,  letting  Major 
Chronicle  advance  about  ten  steps  before  us,  but  further 
from  the  hill  than  we  were,  until  we  met  the  wing  from 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Then,  Chronicle  having  a  mili 
tary  hat,  but  had  let  it  down  to  shelter  the  rain  from  him, 
and  had  it  not  set  up,  clapped  his  hand  to  it  in  front,  and 
raised  it  up,  and  cried,  "Face  to  the  hill."  The  words 
were  scarcely  uttered,  when  a  ball  struck  him  and  he 
dropped ;  and  in  a  second  after  a  ball  struck  William 
Robb,  about  six  feet  from  Chronicle,  and  he  dropped.  We 
then  advanced  up  the  hill  close  to  the  Tory  lines.  There 
was  a  log  across  a  hollow  that  I  took  my  stand  by,  and 
stepping  one  step  back,  I  was  safe  from  the  British  fire. 
I  there  remained  firing  until  the  British  charged  bayonet. 
When  they  made  the  charge  they  first  fired  their  guns,  at 
which  fire  it  is  supposed  they  killed  Captain  Mattocks  and 
J.  Boyd;  wounded  William  Gilmer  and  John  Chittim. 
The  Fork  boys  fired  and  did  considerable  execution.  I 
was  preparing  to  fire  when  one  of  the  British  advancing,  I 
stepped  [back]  and  was  in  the  act  of  cocking  my  gun,  when 
his  bayonet  was  running  along  the  barrel  of  my  gun,  and 
gave  me  a  thrust  through  my  hand  and  into  my  thigh ;  my 
antagonist  and  myself  both  fell.     The  Fork  boys  retreated 
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and  loaded  their  guns.  I  was  then  lying  under  the  smoke, 
and  it  appeared  that  some  of  them  were  not  more  than 
gun's  length  in  front  of  the  bayonets,  and  the  farthest 
could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  feet  in  frout  when 
they  discharged  their  rifles.  It  was  said  that  every  one 
dropped  his  man.  The  British  then  retreated  in  great 
haste,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Fork  boys. 

William  Caldwell  saw  my  condition,  and  pulled  the 
bayonet  out  of  my  thigh,  but  it  hung  to  my  hand ;  he  gave 
my  hand  a  kick,  and  went  on.  The  thrust  gave  me  much 
pain, but  the  pulling  of  it  [out]  was  much  more  severe.  With 
my  well  hand  I  picked  up  my  gun,  and  found  her  dis- 
charged. I  suppose  that  when  the  soldier  made  the  thrust 
I  gripped  the  trigger  and  discharged  her — the  load  must 
have  passed  through  his  bladder  and  cut  a  main  artery  of 
his  back,  as  he  bled  profusely. 

Immediately  after  William  Caldwell  drew  the  bayonet 
from  me,  then  the  word  was  that  the  Hag  was  up — the 
Whigs  then  shouted  "Hurrah  for  Liberty,"  three  times  at 
the  top  of  their  voices.  It  was  immediately  announced 
that  Fergurson  was  killed.  I  had  a  desire  to  see  him,  and 
went  and  found  him  dead ;  he  was  shot  in  the  face,  and  in 
the  breast.  It  was  said  he  had  received  other  wounds. 
Samuel  Talbot  turned  him  over,  and  got  his  pocket  pistol. 

Being  in  much  pain  and  droutty,  went  down,  left  my 
gun,  being  unable  to  carry  her,  and  when  I  got  near  to  the 
branch  met  David  Dickey  and  Colonel  William  Graham 
riding  his  large  black  horse,  wielding  his  sword  round  his 
head,  crying  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Damn  the  Tories,'' 
and  ascended  the  hill.  Having  seen  him  get  leave  of 
absence  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle  to  see  his  wife, 
I  was  rilled  with  excitement  and  a  conflict  of  passions  and 
extreme  pain ;  but  this  brought  on  another  set  of  feelings, 
that  may  be  understood,  but  I  am  not  possessed  of  lan- 
guage to  describe. 

I  then  went  into  the  branch,  drank,  bathed  my  thigh 
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and  hand — then  went  to  see  whether  Major  Chronicle  and 
William  Robb  were  dead  or  wounded — found  them  dead. 
I  saw  some  of  the  boys  hauling  Captain  Mattocks  and  John 
Boyd  down  the  hill ;  and  Samuel  Martin  carrying  William 
Gilmer,  who  was  wounded  in  the  thigh. 

Several  of  the  South  Fork  boys  were  desirous  to  start 
for  home  that  night,  and  were  desirous  to  know  how  many 
were  killed  on  each  side.  Joseph  Beatty  and  Enoch  Gil- 
mer were  appointed  for  that  purpose  of  counting.  They 
reported  that  248  British  and  Tories  were  killed,  and  that 
143  Whigs  were  killed.  They  gave  no  account  of  the 
wounded. 

In  the  meantime  Hugh  Ewin,  Andrew  Barry  and  Na- 
thaniel Cook  brought  their  horses  and  mine ;  put  me  on 
my  horse,  but  could  not  take  my  gun.  We  rode  over  the 
battle-grounds ;  saw  in  some  places  the  dead  lay  thick,  and 
other  places  thin.  We  went  about  five  miles  from  the 
battle-ground,  and  staid  for  the  night.  My  wounds  pained 
me  extremely.  Sunday  morning  we  started  for  home. 
When  we  came  to  the  South  Fork,  the  waters  were  high, 
and  my  Company  would  not  suffer  me  to  ride  the  river,  but 
took  me  across  in  a  canoe,  and  hauled  me  home  in  a  slide. 

T  continued  in  extreme  pain,  when  my  mother  made  a 
poultice  of  wet  ashes,  and  applied  it  to  my  wounds.  This 
gave  me  the  first  ease.  On  Monday  morning  by  sunrise 
Hugh  Ewin  and  Andrew  Barry  came  to  see  me,  and  imme- 
diately after  came  several  Neutralists,  as  they  called 
themselves,  but  were  really  Tories,  to  hear  the  news  about 
the  battle,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
Ewin  and  Barry  on  one  part,  and  the  Tories  on  the  other: 

Tory.  Is  it  certain  that  Colonel  Fergurson  is  killed,  and 
his  army  defeated  and  taken  prisoners? 

E.  and  B.  It  is  certain,  for  we  saw  Fergurson  after  he 
was  dead,  and  his  army  prisoners. 

Tory.  How  many  men  had  Colonel  Fergurson? 

E.  and  B.   Nearly  1,200,  but  not  quite  1,200. 

Tory.   Where  did  they  get  men  enough  to  defeat  him? 
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E.  and  B.  They  had  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
Refugees,  Colonel  Graham's  men,  some  from  Virginia, 
some  from  the  head  of  the  Yadkin,  some  from  the  head  of 
the  Catawba,  some  from  over  the  mountains,  and  some 
from  everywhere  else. 

Tory.  Tell  us  how  it  happened,  and  all  about  it. 

E.  and  B.  We  met  at  Gilbert  Town,  and  found  that  the 
foot  troops  could  not  overtake  Fergursou,  and  we  took 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  horsemen,  leaving  as  many 
or  more  footmen  to  follow ;  and  we  overtook  Fergurson  at 
Kin's  Mountain,  where  we  surrounded  and  defeated  him. 

Tory.  Ah!  That  won't  do.  Between  six  and  seven 
hundred  to  surround  nearly  1,200.  It  would  take  more 
than  2,000  to  surround  and  take  Colonel  Fergurson. 

E.  and  B.  But  we  were  all  of  us  blue  hen's  chickens. 

Tory.  There  must  have  been  of  your  foot  and  horse  in 
all  over  4,000.  We  see  what  you  are  about,  that  is  to 
catch  Lord  Cornwallis  napping. 

Thus  ended  the  dialogue,  not  more  than  two  hours  after 
sunrise  on  Monday  ;  and  the  Neutralists  or  Tories  immedi 
ately  departed.  It  was  reported  that  they  immediately 
swam  a  horse  across  the  Catawba  river  by  the  side  of  a 
canoe  (the  Catawba  was  much  higher  than  the  South  Fork), 
and  gave  Lord  Cornwallis  the  news  of  Fergurson's  defeat. 

Before  my  wounds  were  well,  I  went  to  Charlotte,  and 
after  Cornwallis  had  left  it,  where  I  met  a  David  Knox,  a 
brother  or  near  relative  of  James  Knox,  the  grandfather  of 
President  Polk,  who  gave  me  the  following  information, 
to -wit :  That  on  Monday  next  after  Fergurson's  defeat, 
he,  Knox,  being  a  prisoner  in  the  street  in  Charlotte,  that 
an  officer  came  to  the  officer  of  the  guard,  and  thp  follow- 
ing dialogue  took  place : 

The  first  officer  said  to  the  officer  of  the  guard,  Bid  you 
hear  the  news? 

Officer  of  Guard.  No,  what  news? 

First  Officer.  Colonel  Fergurson  is  killed,  and  his  whole 
army  defeated  and  taken  prisoners. 
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Officer  of  Guard.  How  can  that  be — where  did  the  men 
come  from  to  do  that? 

First  Officer.  Some  of  them  were  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  Refugees,  some  from  Virginia,  some  from  the 
head  of  the  Yadkin,  some  from  the  head  of  Catawba,  some 
from  over  the  mountains,  and  some  from  everywhere  else. 
They  met  at  Gilbert  Town,  about  2,000  desperadoes  on 
horseback,  calling  themselves  blue  hen's  chickens,  started 
in  pursuit  of  Fergurson,  leaving  as  many  footmen  to 
follow.  They  overtook  Colonel  Fergurson  at  a  place  called 
King's  Mountain ;  there  they  killed  Colonel  Fergurson, 
after  surrounding  his  army,  defeated  them  and  took  them 
prisoners. 

Officer  of  Guard.     Can  this  be  true  ? 

First  Officer.  As  true  as  the  gospel,  and  we  may  look 
out  for  breakers. 

Officer  of  Guard.  God  bless  us ! 

Whereupon  David  Knox  jumped  on  a  pile  of  fire- wood 
iu  the  street,  slapped  his  hands  and  thighs,  and  crowed 
like  a  cock,  exclaiming,  '■'■Day  is  at  hand!''''  Hence  he 
was  called  Peter1  s  Cock — having  some  analogy  to  the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock  when  Peter  denied  his  Lord  the  third  time. 

It  was  generally  considered  about  Charlotte  and  else- 
where, that  this  exaggerated  account,  given  by  the 
Neutralists,  of  Colonel  Campbell's  army,  foot  and  horse, 
at  4,000,  which  carried  a  strong  air  of  plausibility  with  it, 
was  the  reason  why  Lord  Cornwallis  immediately  left 
Charlotte  in  the  night,  after  the  waters  were  passible,  and 
did  not  stop  day  nor  night  until  he  met  General  Leslie  at 
or  near  Winnsborough. 

Note. —Carefully  transcribed  from  the  original  manuscript  in  Robert 
Henry's  handwriting,  sent  me  by  mail  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  J.  F.  E. 
Hardy,  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  January  26th,  27th,  28th  and  early  the  29th, 
1874.— I,  C.  Draper. 

This  copy  is  taken  from  the  Draper  MS. ,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above, 
sent  me  by  Judge  D.  Schenck,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  for  that  purpose, 
copied  January  31st,  February  1st,  2d  and  4th,  1898,  by  Jas.  T.  Henry,  a 
grandson  of  Robert  Henry,  at  "Trinity  Park." 


DR.    C.   C.   BROWN. 
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HOME    OWNERS    IN    NORTH    CAROLINA    AS    COMPARED 
WITH   OTHER   STATES. 

BY  F.    T.    "W. 

An  Act  of  Congress  authorized  a  statistical  investiga- 
tion of  homes  and  farms  in  the  Eleventh  Census,  something 
which  had  never  before  been  undertaken.  Of  course  the 
statistics  are  only  approximately  true,  but  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  give  one  a  definite  idea  of  the  relation  that  exists 
between  the  home  owners  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Families  are  divided  into  three  classes :  those  owning 
homes  free  of  incumbrance,  those  owning  homes  subject  to 
incumbrance,  and  those  renting  homes.  Whenever  any 
member  of  a  family  owns  the  home  in  which  the  family 
lives,  the  family  is  classed  among  those  owning  homes. 

When  one  glances  over  a  map  of  the  United  States 
showing  the  relative  percentages  of  home  owners,  the  fact 
is  conspicuous  that  the  value  of  land  is  a  potent  factor  in 
determining  home-ownership.  Starting  from  the  Atlantic, 
as  you  go  west  you  will  find  a  general  decrease  in  home- 
tenancy  and  a  consequent  rise  in  home-ownership.  The 
same  is  true  in  North  Carolina,  except  that  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  the  proportion  of  tenanted  homes  is  small. 
In  the  extreme  east  and  extreme  west — the  coast  and 
mountain  districts — the  proportion  of  home  owners  is 
greatest.  The  per  cent,  of  home  owners  of  all  families  in 
the  United  States  is  36£.  New  Mexico  has  the  highest 
of  all  the  States  and  Territories,  Utah  next,  and  South 
Carolina  the  lowest.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  families 
in  North  Carolina  own  their  homes. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  largest  percentages  of  home 
tenant  families  are  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  This  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  negroes  and  what 
are  known  as  "poor  whites."  The  official  reports  say  that 
about  the  only  thing  to  account  for  the  large  proportion  of 
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tenancy  in  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  is  the  density  of 
population.  In  New  York  the  percentage  of  home  owners 
is  29. 

The  various  theories  to  account  for  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  home  owners  are  the  monopolization  of  land, 
immigration,  and  pressure  of  population. 

Home-ownership  is  of  two  kinds,  that  which  is  free  from 
incumbrance  and  that  which  is  subject  to  incumbrance. 
The  average  incumbrance  upon  homes  in  the  United  States 
is  40  per  cent,  of  their  value.  Above  this  average  Virginia 
stands  highest,  Mississippi  next,  and  North  Carolina  third. 
In  this  State  homes  are  incumbered  to  the  extent  of  48 
per  cent,  of  their  value.  Although  the  five  States  having 
the  largest  incumbrance  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
home  are  in  the  South,  the  North  Atlantic  States  upon  the 
whole  have  the  highest  percentage.  The  average  incum- 
brance upon  homes  in  North  Carolina  is  $1,135,  while  in 
the  entire  country  it  is  $1,365.  The  highest  is  in  Alabama 
and  lowest  in  Nevada. 

In  the  Wes  there  is  less  incumbrance  than  in  the  East. 
The  value  of  a  large  number  of  homes  in  the  South  is  so 
small  that  there  are  comparatively  few  incumbered  homes. 
When  the  value  of  a  home  is  very  small  it  is  difficult  to 
incumber  it  with  a  mortgage,  which  is  the  usual  form  of 
incumbrance. 

The  average  value  of  homes  in  North  Carolina  is  $1,795, 
which  is  lower  than  in  any  other  State,  excepting  Missis- 
sippi. California  is  first  among  the  States,  the  homes 
there  having  an  average  value  of  $5,205.  The  low  value 
which  thew  have  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  is  of  course 
due  to  the  large  number  of  negro  inhabitants.  North 
Carolina  has  no  large  cities  and  the  highest  valued  homes 
are  in  the  cities,  as  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  average  value  is  over  $7,000. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  31,992  home  owners.  Of 
these  22,441  are  whites,   7,697  are  negroes,  and  875  are 
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mixed  and  Indians.  Neither  a  Japanese  nor  a  Chinese 
owns  a  home  in  this  State.  Only  one  other  State,  Virginia, 
has  as  many  negro  home  owners ;  there  the  number  reaches 
12,000.  In  New  Hampshire  there  are  seven  negroes  who 
own  their  homes  and  the  same  number  own  homes  in 
Idaho.  New  Hampshire  has  approximately  the  same 
number  of  white  home  owners  as  North  Carolina,  while 
Idaho  has  only  5,000. 


COMPARISON    OF    WAGES    OF    WOMEN    IN    THE    SOUTH 
WITH    THOSE    IN    NEW    YORK. 

BY  ISABEL  ELIAS. 

This  is  an  age  when  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
general  for  women  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  Not  only  is 
this  true  of  the  energetic  woman  in  the  northern  clime,  but 
even  in  the  South,  where  manual  labor  was  regarded  as 
little  less  than  absolute  disgrace  in  the  good  old  days 
"befo'  de  wah,"  the  woman  who  works  for  her  living  is  to 
be  found  in  many  occupations.  The  languishing,  dark- 
eyed  beauties,  reclining  in  hammocks  under  magnolia 
trees,  listening  to  the  mocking-birds,  have  become 
decidedly  scarce  articles,  while  the  clinging  vine  ideal  of 
a  woman  is  almost  as  out  of  date  among  the  tar  heels  as  in 
the  Empire  State. 

True,  in  New  York  and  in  the  Southern  States  there  are 
many  women  married  and  quite  a  number  enjoying  single 
blessedness,  or  misery,  as  the  case  may  be.  who  lead  a  life 
of  ease  and  idleness,  but  there  are  very  many  more  who 
must  make  their  talents  and  abilities  remunerative.  How 
remunerative  the  statistics  will  show. 

All  women,  not  possessed  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this 
world's  goods,  are  not  educated  and  cultured,  nor  are  they 
able  to  engage  in  work  that  will  raise  their  social  standing. 
But  the  need  of  food  and  shelter  is  imperative  vvith  them 
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as  with  others,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  women  who  are 
factory  operatives. 

In  the  tobacco  factories*  of  North  Carolina  the  women 
receive  from  $2.20  to  $3.00  per  week,  and  in  the  woolen 
goods  factories  $3.00.  In  other  industries  the  average 
wages  received  are  $6.00  per  week.  Turning  to  New  York 
with  its  tobacco  factories,  the  wages  are  found  to  be  $5.00 
to  $5.75  per  week,  but  in  other  industries  very  nearly  the 
same  as  in  North  Carolina.  This  superiority  of  wages  in 
the  North  is  only  nominal,  however,  as  the  expenses  of 
living  are  proportionally  greater.  The  facility  of  trans- 
port there  enables  producers  to  demand  at  their  own  local 
markets  the  prices  quoted  in  the  cities,  otherwise  they 
would  ship  their  products  off.  In  North  Carolina  railway 
communications  are  less  efficient  and  prices  correspondingly 
lower.  Another  item  of  expense  in  the  North  is  the  winter 
season,  with  its  demands  for  heavier  clothing  and  more 
fuel,  which,  too  often,  are  beyond  the  consumer's  pocket- 
book.  In  the  South  Nature  is  kinder  to  the  laboring 
woman,  and  coal  bills  do  not  make  such  heavy  demands 
upon  her  earnings. 

In  the  North  there  are  many  more  employments  open  to 
women  than  in  the  South.  There  are  107  different  lines  of 
work  for  womenf  in  New  York  city  to  18  in  Atlanta. 

In  an  Atlanta  clothing  factory  the  sewing  machine 
operator  receives  $207.00  a  year,  while  in  New  York  city 
the  salary  is  $375.00,  but  the  statistics  on  expenses  will 
prove  this  difference  merely  nominal. 

A  Savannah  dressmaker  earns  $230.00  a  year,  one  in 
New  Orleans  $264.66,  and  in  New  York  $321.50. 

In   a   dry  goods   store   the   Atlanta  saleswoman  earns 
.63   a   year,    in   Richmond   a   similar  position  pays 


*Censtis  of  1890  for  Manufacturing  Industries. 

tReport  of  Labor  Commissioner  for  1888.    Working  Women  in  Large 
Cities. 
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$180.00,  in  Savannah  $328.33,  in  Charleston  $228.00,  in 
New  Orleans  $349.50,  and  in  New  York  $358.15. 

Thus  one  might  glance  at  milliners,  laundresses  and 
many  other  women  variously  employed,  and  find  the 
existing  ratio  North  and  South  pretty  much  the  same,  but 
the  bread  winners  working  with  brain  rather  than  brawn 
must  receive  some  attention,  and  so  we  come  to  teachers. 

In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  average  annual  salary  of  a  teacher* 
is  $505.73,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  it  is  $794.98,  while  in  New 
Orleans  it  is  $429.78,  and  in  Atlanta  $459.05. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  our  times  the  domestic  is 
in  what  would  almost  be  the  fourth  caste  of  the  Egyptians, 
so  far  as  admittance  into  so-called  good  society  is  con- 
cerned, yet  regarded  from  a  purely  financial  standpoint 
domestic  service  is  preferable.  A  teacher  has  so  many 
more  social  obligations  to  meet,  a  more  expensive  style  of 
dressing  must  be  maintained  and  so  on,  until,  when  the 
end  of  the  year  comes  and  all  expenses  are  deducted,  the 
teacher  finds  that  after  all  her  exhaustion  of  nerves,  and 
weariness  of  brain  brought  on  by  her  efforts  to  propagate 
ideas  among  the  young  Americans,  she  really  has  less 
money  to  deposit  in  the  bank  than  the  cook  and  maid  of 
all  work  with  their  rough  and  hardened  hands.  But  the 
domestics  are  those  who  have  no  hope  of  promotion.  The 
teacher  may  become  principal  of  the  school,  but  the  cook 
remains  always  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  kitchen  and 
nothing  more.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in 
Memphis,  Nashville.  Atlanta,  Richmond  and  Washington 
more  than  one-third  of  the  women  employed  in  gainful 
occupations  are  in  domestic  service. 

The  average  yearly  wages  received  by  an  Atlanta  womanf 
in  some  regular  employment  are  $259.07,  while  her  average 

^Salmon's  Domestic  Service,  page  100. 

fReport  of  Labor  Commission  for  1888.  Working  Women  in  Large 
Cities.    Page  625. 
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total  expenses  are  $248.26.  In  Charleston  the  average 
wages  are  $247.08  and  expenses  $245.68.  In  New  Orleans 
the  amount  received  is  $279.44,  while  that  expended  is 
$274.13.  Richmond  pays  the  working  woman  $212.52, 
but  charges  her  $209.74  for  the  privileges  of  food,  clothes 
and  shelter,  The  woman  of  Savannah  earns  on  an  average 
$350.14  during  the  year,  and  her  expenses  amount  to 
$334.22.  New  York  city  is  less  generous  towards  the 
daughters  of  Eve,  giving  to  each  only  $329,25,  and  de- 
manding from  her  $323.23. 

Thus  we  see  that  after  all  bills  are  paid  the  women  north 
and  south  have  about  the  same  amount  of  coin  left  in  their 
possession.  By  industry  they  can  live,  but  their  earnings 
are  not  such  as  to  make  them  in  danger  of  laying  up 
treasures  on  earth  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  thieves. 


REFLECTION. 

BY  D.    W.    NEWSOM. 

Save  us,  0  Years,  from  base  and  worthless  action, 
From  trampling  true  beauty  and  life's  sweetest  part 

'Neath  Trade's  busy  sweep  and  commercial  distraction, - 
From  feeling  the  purse  and  forgetting  the  heart. 

Forbid  that  while  years  ever  recklessly  spin 
The  nation  should  seek  purest  glory  to  win, 
While  selfish  self-seekers  debauch  her  in  sin, 
Then  howl  o'er  her  wretched  condition. 
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WILLIAM  W.  HOLDEN. 

BY  W.    K.  BOYD. 

PART  II.— Secession  and  Peace  Movement. 

The  year  1858  was  one  of  the  most  critical  in  the  history 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  North  Carolina,  for  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  that  disintegration  of  party  unity  which 
proved  so  disastrous  in  1860.  The  rivalry  of  Ellis  and 
Holden  is  not  the  only  omen  of  the  impending  crisis.  Col. 
Duncan  MacRae  opposed  Ellis  for  Governor,  differing  with 
the  majority  of  his  party  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  public  land  sales.  In  the  same  year  Moses 
A.  Bledsoe,  of  Wake  County,  introduced  a  new  issue  into 
the  politics  of  the  State.  The  only  tax  on  slave  property 
was  a  poll  of  forty  cents.  Originally  the  amount  of  this 
tax  was  the  same  as  that  on  three  hundred  acres  of  land. 
Many  changes  of  course  had  been  made,  as  any  effort  to 
regulate  taxation  by  a  land  basis  must  prove  a  failure  so 
long  as  the  value  of  land  varies.  In  1858  the  tax  on  real 
estate  was  twelve  cents  on  each  valuation  of  three  hundred 
dollars.  This  law  was  unpopular  with  the  small  land  hol- 
ders :  it  was  claimed  that  the  proportion  of  revenue  yield- 
ed by  the  land  owner  when  compared  with  that  assessed  on 
slave  holders  was  excessive.  In  Wake  county  Mr.  Bled- 
soe was  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  to  the 
State  Senate.  He  was  opposed  to  the  existing  condition 
of  taxation  and  advocated  an  ad  valorem  system,  demand- 
ing that  slave  property  be  taxed  on  its  face  value.  As 
most  of  the  slave  owners  were  Democrats,  he  lost  the  nom- 
ination, but  opposed  the  regular  nominee,  Geo.  W.  Thomp- 
son, on  an  independent  ticket.  Mr.  Bledsoe,  after  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  campaigns  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
was  elected.  Mr.  Holden,  though  at  heart  in  sympathy 
with  the  ad  valorem  men,  remained  true  to  his  party  and 
opposed  the  measure  and  its  advocates.  But  in  1859  a 
Standard  reporter  was  refused  admittance  to  a  Democratic 
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meeting  in  Raleigh.  The  division  in  the  party  was  deeper 
than  conformity  to  platform  clauses  could  mend. 

These  dissentions  led  Holden  to  consider  the  tendencies 
of  those  doctrines  which  had  actuated  his  party  for  so  many 
years.  The  result  was  that  from  1858  to  1860,  the  National 
issues  are  not  so  prominent  in  the  "Standard"  editorials, 
and  in  the  latter  year  Holden,  who  had  been  regarded  as  an 
"extreme  Democrat  of  the  Calhoun  school,"  renounced  his 
previous  professions  and  appeared  as  an  open  enemy  to  se- 
cession and  friend  to  the  Union  of  the  States.  This  second 
change  of  party  affiliations  naturally  brought  upon  him  the 
condemnation  of  his  former  allies.  But  in  this  act  of  ap- 
parent perfidy  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  most  careful  and 
and  profound  student.  He  is  in  many  respects  the  Talley- 
rand of  North  Carolina  politics.  Like  the  French  states- 
man, he  entered  life  under  many  disadvantages,  renounced 
the  associations  of  his  youth,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
that  social  as  well  as  political  revolution  which  destroyed 
the  old  regime  and  placed  all  citizens  on  a  common  basis 
of  suffrage.  Within  a  few  years  he  had  become  the 
leading  political  diplomatist  of  his  State:  and  now 
that  he  had  taken  the  important  step  of  adopting  a  new 
policy  and  principle,  he  might  say  Tally  rand-like,  that  he 
never  deserted  his  party  till  it  had  deserted  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  for  those  of  a  section,  that  he  neither 
served  this  government  or  that,  and  never  considered  the 
interests  of  any  party  before  those  of  his  country.  But 
this  change  was  not,  from  a  party  standpoint,  so  radical  as 
that  of  1843,  for  many  of  the  Democrats  besides  Holden 
were  true  Union  men,  and  always  declared  that  they  rep- 
resented the  real  Democratic  Party  and  that  the  secession- 
ists were  the  bolters.  Yet  secession  was  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  the  Democratic  platforms  of  the  past,  and 
members  of  that  party  were  the  authors  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  1860  Governor  Ellis  was  renominated  for  office  by  the 
Democrats.     Mr.  Holden  abandoned  his  previous  attitude 
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towards  taxation,  and  joined  the  ad  valorem  wing  of  that 
party.  John  Pool  was  nominated  in  opposition  to  Ellis, 
but  was  defeated.  The  cause  of  ad  valorem  taxation  was 
lost  in  the  Union,  but  it  became  the  legal  system  for  slave 
taxation  during  the  Confederacy. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Holden  was  one  of  the  North  Car- 
olina delegates  to  the  famous  Charleston  Convention.  The 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly,  taken  from 
his  private  memoirs,  not  only  describes  North  Carolina's 
position  on  the  great  issue  of  that  time,  but  is  also  a  val- 
uable sidelight  on  the  condition  of  feeling  throughout  the 
South.     It  proceeds  as  follows : 

"In  the  winter  of  1860-'61,  a  State  Convention  of  the 
Democratic  Party  was  held  in  Raleigh,  and  delegates  were 
appointed  to  a  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Char- 
leston, to  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President. 

"The  delegates  appointed  to  represent  the  State,  were: 
Bedford  Brown,  William  S.  Ashe,  Waightstill  W.  Avery, 
and  W.  W.  Holden.  I  travelled  to  Charleston  with  Hon. 
Bedford  Brown.     I  found  Hon.  R.  P.  Dick  there  already. 

"And  here  commences  a  most  important  sketch  of  my 
history.  I  had  been  acting  for  a  long  time  with  the  States 
Rights  Party,  (not  of  the  Yanceyites)  but  was  in  accord 
with  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  Bedford  Brown.  I  was 
a  State  delegate  and  had  a  right  to  speak  for  the  State 
with  Messrs.  Ashe,  Avery,  and  Brown.  I  was  jealous  for 
the  so-called  rights  of  the  South,  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  greatly  concerned  at  the  apparently  impending  elec- 
tion of  a  sectional  candidate  for  Presidency.  But  I  was 
not  a  Secessionist  nor  a  Revolutionist.  I  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  felt  myself  to  be  a 
National  man.  But  for  what  I  saw  and  heard,  I  might 
have  gone  with  my  party  and  been  a  Secessionist. 

"When  I  reached  Charleston  I  was  taken  aside  by  a 
friend  in  whom  I  had  full  confidence,  who  said,  'Holden,  I 
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know  you  want  to  do  right ;  I  have  been  here  for  a  day, 
and  I  have  information  of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  Southern  friends  to  dissolve  the  Union.'  I  was 
greatly  surprised  and  concerned.  He  said  to  me,  'I  give 
you  to-night  to  listen  and  learn,  and  in  the  morning  tell 
me  what  you  think,  and  what  your  purpose  is.' 

"The  night  of  the  day  on  which  we  all  reached  Charles- 
ton, we  held  a  meeting  in  our  delegation  room  and  Mr. 
Senator  Bayard  of  Delaware  presided.  A  motion  was 
made  to  appoint  a  committee  from  our  delegation  to  visit 
the  Southern  delegations,  and  confer  with  them,  mainly 
because  some  of  them  were  natives  of  North  Carolina. 
This  motion  was  opposed  by  Bedford  Brown,  R.  P.  Dick, 
and  myself,  and  voted  down.  We  maintained  that  it 
would  be  a  sectional  act  and  under  the  circumstances 
would  be  improper.  And  there  I  saw  the  cropping  out  of 
the  purpose  of  which  my  friend  had  just  warned  me. 
Colonel  Bedford  Brown  had  just  said  to  me,  'Mr.  Holden, 
our  delegation  has  very  properly  decided  not  to  send 
officially  any  one  to  visit  the  Southern  delegates,  but  we 
can  go  as  individuals  to  a  great  meeting  to  be  held  to-night, 
near  this  place  on  Charleston  Street.  I  propose  to  go,  will 
you  go?'  William  A.  Moore  of  Edenton  was  standing  by, 
and  said  he  would  go  too.  The  meeting  was  held  upstairs 
in  a  very  large  room  which  was  filled.  I  heard  several 
speeches  and  they  were  all  for  disunion,  save  the  short 
speech  made  by  Colonel  Bedford  Brown.  Mr.  William  L. 
Yancey  of  Alabama  spoke  first,  for  a  considerable  time. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Glenn,  Attorney  General  of 
Mississippi.  Colonel  Brown  then  took  the  floor,  being 
called  out  by  Mr.  Glenn  who  was  his  kinsman.  He  made 
a  conservative  Union  speech,  and  was  interrupted,  and 
scraped,  and  laughed  down.  An  Arkansas  Militia  General 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  and  who  was  unknown  in 
the  coniict  between  the  North  and  South,  replied  to  Colo- 
nel  Brown,   and  ridiculed  his   views,   amid  general  and 
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vehement  applause.  Colonel  Brown  then  turned  to  me 
and  said,  'Mr.  Holden,  let  us  shake  off  the  dust  from  our 
feet,  of  this  disunion  conventicle  and  retire. ' 

"We  returned  to  the  Charleston  Hotel,  and  very  soon  a 
large  crowd  with  a  band  of  music  appeared  at  the  front  of 
the  hotel.  Speaking  was  going  on  at  various  points,  and 
presently,  some  bold  fellow  in  front  of  the  hotel  shouted, 
'Three  cheers  for  the  Star  Spangled  Banner!'  and  fled  for 
his  life.  The  reply  was  from  the  crowd,  '•Damn  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  tear  it  down.' 

"The  next  morning  I  told  my  friend  who  had  warned  me 
of  the  danger  of  disunion,  and  of  bolting  the  body,  that 
my  mind  was  made  up,  and  that  I  would  stand  by  the 
American  Union  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity. 
A  few  days  afterwards  while  the  vote  was  going  on,  and 
while  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  Mississippi  and 
Florida  and  Arkansas  and  other  States  south  of  us  were 
bolting,  another  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  R.  C.  Pearson,  of 
Burke,  approached  me  from  the  rear,  and  said  to  me  most 
earnestly,  'You  must  make  a  speech  and  hold  our  delega- 
tions against  going  out. '  He  had  come  for  me  through 
the  Virginia  delegation  who  sat  in  the  rear,  'For'  said  he, 
'from  what  I  have  heard,  if  our  delegates  go  out,  Virginia 
will  go  out  also,  and  the  Convention  will  be  broken  up. ' 
I  said,  'Mr  Pearson,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  very 
often  —there  are  600  delegates  here,  and  a  vast  audience 
besides — it  would  be  a  piece  of  assurance  on  my  part,  to 
attempt  to  address  this  body  at  this  time,  especially 
amid  this  excitement,  with  Mr.  Cushing,  the  President  of 
the  body,  hostile  to  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  friends  I  can't 
get  a  hearing.'  'Yes  you  can,'  said  he,  'I  will  go  around 
and  speak  to  the  Indiana,  the  Illinois  and  the  Ohio  dele- 
gations, and  ask  them  when  you  arise  to  speak,  to  insist 
on  North  Carolina  being  heard.'  I  then  told  him  I  would 
try  as  soon  as  Mr.  Seward  of  Georgia  took  his  seat.  I 
arose  and  said,  'Mr.  President,  Mr.  Holden  of  North  Car- 
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olina.'  Mr.  Cushing  sat  for  twenty  seconds  and  did  not 
recognize  me.  Then  the  States  mentioned  arose  and 
demanded  in  a  voice  of  thunder  that  North  Carolina  be 
heard.  Mr.  Cushing  arose  and  bowed,  and  gave  me  the 
floor.  I  spoke  for  ten  minutes.  I  told  the  Convention  I 
had  been  sent  there  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  one  of 
the  four  State  delegates ;  that  I  could  not  be  a  party  to 
any  steps  looking  to  disunion ;  that  my  party  had  sent  me 
to  maintain  and  preserve,  and  not  destroy  the  bonds  of  the 
Union ;  that  by  an  immense  majority  the  people  of  my 
State,  with  George  Washington  the  Father  of  the  Country, 
would  frown  indignantly  on  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  link  together  the 
various  points." 

In  his  editorials  on  the  Convention  he  gives  further 
emphasis  to  the  position  of  North  Carolina : 

'  'If  North  Carolina  had  gone  out,  or  even  waivered,  the  middle  States  of 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  would  have  fol- 
lowed her  example  and  only  the  non-slaveholding  States  would  have 
remained.  This  would  have  rendered  the  Charleston  Convention  a  sectional 
body  without  authority  to  adjourn  as  a  National  Convention.  The  party 
would  therefore  have  gone  to  pieces  at  Charleston,  having  no  common  basis 
on  which  to  reconstruct  or  re-unite  its  disjointed  party.  By  her  firm 
stand,  North  Carolina  saved  the  party,  and  to  that  extent  contributed  to 
save  the  Union.  "* 

On  Holden's  return  from  Charleston,  he  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Wake  county  delegates  assembled  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  Legislature  and  addressed  them 
"in  most  earnest  terms  against  Secession  and  disunion." 
Resolutions  agreeing  with  his  sentiments  were  adopted  by 
the  Convention.  "Only  one  man  of  that  large  body  voted 
for  disunion,  "f 

In  June,  Mr.  Holden  was  one  of  the  State's  delegates  to 
the  Second  National  Convention  of  the  Democrats  which 

*May  16,  1860. 
|Memoirs  (unpublished.) 
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met  in  Baltimore.  Again  sectional  strife  dominated  the 
National  interests  of  the  party.  The  Southern  extremists 
bolted,  and  nominated  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  for  the 
Presidency ;  while  the  Convention  supported  Stephed  A. 
Douglas.  The  North  Carolina  delegates  were  divided, 
some  joining  the  Secessionists,  but  Holden  maintained  a 
neutral  position. 

"We  declined  to  secede  at  Baltimore,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  the  fifteen  delegates  who  did  and  because  of  the  impending  elections  at 
home  .  .  .  we  declined  to  act  or  to  vote,  after  the  President  of  the  Con- 
vention and  so  many  of  colleagues  had  retired.  If  we  had  voted  at  all,  we 
would  certainly  have  voted  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas." 

The  Charleston  and  Baltimore  Conventions  were  forcible 
object  lessons  of  those  principles  which  soon  plunged  the 
Nation  into  war.  Mr.  Holden 's  policy  in  those  critical 
months  was  temporising.  He  bitterly  opposed  the  Seces- 
sionists, but  the  idea  of  a  moral  union  never  appears  in 
any  of  his  editorials.  He  held  to  the  old  compact  view  of 
the  Union. 

"We  believe  that  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  people  in  1798,  estab- 
lished a  government  of  delegated  powers;  that  the  States  parted  with  only 
so  much  of  their  sovereignty  as  was  necessary  to  render  this  government 
efficient  as  a  common  agent ;  that  the  powers  not  delegated  were  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people ;  and  that  if  this  government 
should  violate  the  Constitution  and  attempt  to  oppressor  injure  the  minor- 
ity, that  the  majority  thus  controlling  the  government  and  violating  the 
Constitution,  will  have  committed  a  revolution ;  and  that  in  such  an  event 
the  majority  States  would  be  released  and  would  have  the  right  to  secede 
from  the  majority  and  establish  a  new  Federal  Union,  or  to  take  any  other 
steps  which  they  might  deem  necessary  to  their  protection,  prosperity  and 
happiness." 

He  declared  that  a  battle  was  at  hand  "between  the  peo- 
ple on  the  one  hand  and  privileges  on  the  other :  between 
Union  and  Disunion;"  that  as  yet  there  is  no  cause  for 
secession  and  he  "who  would  deliberately  dissolve  and  de- 
stroy the  National  Democratic  party  while  it  stands  upon 
its  old  and  well-known  doctrine  of  non-intervention  has 
bnt  one  more  step  to  take  to  become  a  disunionist"* 

*July  11,  I860. 
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Such  being  his  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  he  re- 
cognized Douglas  as  the  regular  nominee  of  his  party,  but 
in  the  campaign  he  supported  the  Southern  ticket  on  these 
conditions  :  "That  the  electors  will  vote  for  the  strongest 
man,  Breckenridge  or  Douglass  as  the  case  may  be,  against 
Lincoln.  That  is,  if  the  vote  of  this  State  will  elect  either 
of  them  over  Lincoln,  or  will  put  either  of  them  in  the 
House,  it  is  to  be  cast  accordingly.  But  if  the  vote  will 
elect  neither,  nor  put  either  of  them  in  the  House,  the  elec- 
tors to  vote  as  they  please."* 

The  election  of  Lincoln  hastened  the  National  crisis  and 
made  secession  more  imminent.  Though  the  defeat  of  the 
Democrats  was  the  victory  of  the  non-slaveholding  section, 
Holden  still  supported  the  National  Government,  refusing 
to  regard  Lincoln's  election  as  a  cause  for  the  withdrawal 
from  the  union  of  the  States.  Speaking  of  the  "hounds  of 
power,"  "the  fire  eaters"  who  will  attack  North  Carolina 
and  try  to  force  her  to  secede,  he  says : 

"Let  them  come.  We  will  receive  them  with  hot  shot  from  this  old 
Democratic  battery,  and  send  them  howlinsr  to  their  masters.  We  shall 
stand  like  a  rock  against  both  disunion  and  submission.  We  shall  call 
on  the  people  to  come  to  the  rescue.  .  .  .  Let  them  say  to  the  fire  eaters, 
thus  far  but  no  farther.  Let  them  tell  their  representatives  that  no  con- 
sultation with  other  States  is  necessary,  if  it  be  their  determination  to 
remain  in  the  Union  and  give  Lincoln  a  trial." 

When  South  Carolina  seceded,  and  the  other  cotton 
States  were  about  to  join  her,  he  declared  that  North  Car- 
olina's position  was  not  weakened  but  strengthened,  and 
and  called  on  the  border  States  to  intercede  and  prevent 
war. 

"Let  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  staud  where  they  are,  so  as  to  be  in  a  situation  to  act  as 
mediators  between  the  North  and  the  South.  It  may  be  that  the  glory  has 
been  reserved  for  these  Middle  States  of  reconciling  with  each  other  breth- 
ren of  extreme  views,  and  of  thus  preventing  the  final  overthrow  of  our 
system." 

♦August  15,  1860. 
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On  January  1,  1861,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  which 
declared  "that  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State  should  as- 
semble in  convention  to  effect  an  honorable  adjustment  of 
the  difficulties,  whereby  the  Federal  Union  is  endangered, 
or  likewise  to  determine  what  action  will  best  preserve  the 
honor  and  promote  the  interest  of  North  Carolina."  The 
time  set  for  election  of  delegates  was  in  February,  but 
whether  the  convention  should  ever  assemble  was  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  people.  George  E.  Badger,  Quenten  Busbee, 
and  Holden,  were  Union  candidates  for  Wake  county. 
Party  lines  were  disregarded  and  the  people  voted  against 
the  convention.  The  Union  sentiment  predominated  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  April  news  arrived  of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter. Although  Holden  disapproved  of  South  Carolina's 
action,  he  maintained  that  the  Union  could  not  be  maintain- 
ed by  force,  and  that  if  President  Lincoln  should  attempt 
to  suppress  the  seceding  States  by  force,  he  would  by  his 
voluntary  action  abrogate  the  Union.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  the  mission  of  the  border  States  was  to  maintain  peace. 
"If  they  cannot  check  and  control  the  two  extremes,  no 
other  power  can."  The  war  proclamation  was  soon  issued, 
the  last  link  that  bound  the  South  to  the  Union  was 
broken. 

"The  proclamation  of  Lincoln  .  .  .  has  completed  the  sectionalism  of 
the  country.  .  .  .  The  Union  cannot  be  maintained  by  force.  Men  can- 
not be  whipped  into  freedom.  .  .  .  The  proclamation  of  Lincoln  is  a  gross 
usurpation.  He  has  broken  the  Constitution.  He  has  assumed  and  is  now 
exercising  unrelegated  powers.  .  .  .  The  Confederate  States  have  griev- 
ously erred — they  fired  the  first  gun  at  Charleston — they  provoked  the  war. 
Admit  all  this,  and  still  there  is  no  justification  for  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  involve  the  whole  country  in  war  and  bloodshed.  .  . 
Unchain  the  tornado  and  then  (bid  it  become  a  zephyr !  Command  Niagara 
to  freeze  as  it  falls — civil  wars  are  the  worst  of  all  wars'' 

To  border  states — "We  must  unite  and  command  the 
peace  if  possible;  if  we  fail  in  that,  we  must  fight." 

On  May  1st,  the  Legislature  passed  a  second  act  calling 
for  a  convention  to  assemble  in  Raleigh  on  May   20th. 
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The  meeting  of  this  convention  was  not  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  delegates  met  on  the  appointed  day 
and  ordinances  of  secession  were  adopted.  Holden  is  said 
to  have  fixed  his  signature  to  the  Secession  document  with 
a  gold  pen  purchased  for  the  purpose  and  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "This  is  the  greatest  act  of  my  life." 

The  Secession  convention  was  the  occasion  of  a  re-form- 
ing of  political  affiliations.  The  Whigs  who  had  opposed 
the  war  to  the  last  extremity,  such  as  Badger,  Graham, 
and  Vance,  united  with  Holden  and  the  Union  Democrats, 
and  were  designated  Conservatives.  The  original  Seces- 
sionists and  their  followers  were  still  known  as  Democrats. 
An  extended  discussion  of  the  history  of  these  parties  is 
not  necessary.  The  war  absorbed  the  attention  of  all  for 
the  next  two  years.  In  August,  1862,  Colonel  Zebulon 
Vance  was  elected  Governor  by  the  Conservatives  over 
Colonel  William  Johnston,  of  Charlotte,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Holden  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  Vance, 
was  influential  in  securing  for  him  the  Conservative  nomi- 
nation, and  on  the  day  of  inauguration  the  Governor-elect 
privately  submitted  his  address  to  Holden' s  criticism. 
There  was  apparently  perfect  harmony  among  the  people 
regarding  the  war  until  the  summer  of  1863,  when  not  only 
the  State  Government,  but  also  the  whole  Confederacy,  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  what  has  been  called  the  "Peace 
Movement. ' '  This  has  been  greatly  misunderstood,  and  its 
leaders  too  unjustly  condemned.  It  was  but  the  popular 
expression  of  a  desire  for  peace  which  was  not  unknown  in 
the  councils  of  many  of  the  leading  Confederate  statesmen. 
In  fact,  the  principal  differences  between  the  Peace  Party 
in  North  Carolina  and  other  advocates  of  cessation  of 
hostilities,  were  that  the  former  (1)  had  its  genesis  in  per- 
sonal grievances  of  the  people  against  the  Confederate 
administration,  and  (2)  its  leaders  were  more  pronounced 
and  radical  as  to  the  measures  to  which  the  authorities 
should  resort  to  secure  peace. 
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The  movement  was  spontaneous  in  its  origin.  It  spread 
like  wild  fire  throughout  the  State  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  and  it  produced,  in  the  short  time  of  eight 
weeks,  one  hundred  meetings  that  condemned  the  Adminis- 
tration and  demanded  peace.  It  was  the  result  of  an 
inefficient  central  government  and  of  the  gradual  occupation 
of  Southern  territory  by  the  Federal  army.  Holden  was 
its  acknowledged  leader,  though  he  denied  that  the  de- 
mand for  peace  was  first  made  by  him.  The  Conservatives 
and  Democrats  united  for  the  suppression  of  the  new  party. 
Perhaps  the  ablest  statements  concerning  the  conditions  of 
Noth  Carolina  politics  at  this  time  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Hillsboro  Recorder,  articles  transcribed  from  the  Fayette- 
ville  Observer, &  Conservative  organ,  and  from  the  Standard. 
A  consideration  of  the  arguments  of  these  papers  reveals 
the  real  condition  of  the  Confederacy  from  the  point  of- 
view  of  contemporaries  and  so  gives  the  most  adequate 
view  of  the  claims  of  the  peace  men. 

"When  our  people  separated  from  the  Federal  Union 
and  united  themselves  with  the  government  at  Mont- 
gomery," says  Holden,  "they  did  so  in  the  belief  that  men 
of  all  shades  of  opinions  would  thenceforth  be  political 
equals,  and  that  the  form  of  government  adopted  would  be 
so  administered  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  sovereign 
States  and  protect  free  expression  of  thought  and  opinion. 
In  this  they  have  been  grievously  disappointed."  Party 
lines  should  have  been  laid  aside  and  the  energies  of  all 
directed  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Administration 
failed  to  appreciate  this  necessity  and  the  central  govern- 
ment became  extremely  partisan.  No  citizens  who  did  not 
regard  Lincoln's  proclamation  as  ground  for  dissolution 
were  admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hale,  the  editor  of  the  Observer,  old  Whigs  as  Badger, 
Graham,  Vance,  Gilmer,  as  well  as  Holden  and  the  Union 
Democrats,  were  denounced  as  "faithless  to  the  South, 
opposed  to   the   war,   and   in   favor  of  reconstruction." 
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Holden  says  that  those  who  protested  against  the  partisan- 
ship of  the  Richmond  authorities  were  threatened  with  a 
1  'hideous  mark"  which  should  disgrace  them  and  their 
families.  In  1862  the  Observer  was  charged  with  favoring 
the  Union  because  Mr.  Hale  supported  Vance. 

This  was  the  basis  of  discontent ;  but  there  were  other 
more  immediate  causes.  First,  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
liberty  of  citizens  were  infringed.  When  North  Carolina 
seceded  the  individual  States  were  the  masters  of  the  new 
system.  But  now  war  is  no  longer  voluntary,  "the  con- 
scription and  tithing  laws  leave  nothing  to  the  States,  but 
the  central  government  takes  our  fighting  men  with  one 
hand,  and  the  tenth  of  our  substance  with  the  other." 
The  Richmond  authorities,  in  addition  to  recruiting  those 
of  legal  age  for  war,  often  impressed  into'service  men  over 
forty  years  of  age,  and  so  arranged  that  what  little  produce 
was  raised  in  the  various  States  should  all  be  taken  to 
provide  for  the  army.  "Seizures  of  persons  and  property, ' ' 
he  continues,  "have  become  as  common  as  they  are  in 
France  or  Russia.  Personal  liberty  has  been  made  depen- 
dent on  the  mere  will  of  any  officers  appointed  by  the 
President.  .  .  .  Our  courts,  when  they  have  interposed 
to  protect  these  unfortunates  and  to  uphold  the  law,  have 
been  disregarded  in  many  instances  and  their  integrity 
reflected  on  in  gross  terms  by  the  war  department  at  Rich- 
mond. ' ' 

Financial  depression  was  another  grievance.  The  Con- 
federate currency  was  gradually  repudiated.  In  one 
instance  a  Cabinet  officer  refused  to  accept  the  legal  tender 
of  his  own  government.  Ten  dollars  in  gold  would  buy 
one  hundred  in  Confederate  Bank  notes.  When  the  Con- 
federation was  formed,  President  Davis  was  urged  to  buy 
cotton  and  make  it  the  basis  of  supplies  and  currency,  and 
then  call  for  500,000  volunteers.  Instead  he  ordered 
15,000  stani  of  arms  and  borrowed  S15,000,000.  Also  the 
State  governments  were  in  debt.  North  Carolina's  was 
one-tenth  the  val;  e  of  the  entire  State  if  sold  for  cash. 
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But  that  which  aroused  the  greatest  resentment  was  the 
treatment  of  North  Carolina  troops.  She  furnished  more 
than  her  quota  of  men,  who  fought  in  the  war  in  every 
engagement  and  were  then  denied  their  merited  praise. 
Officers  from  other  States  were  a  ppointed  to  command 
them  and  when  native  North  Carolinians  were  promoted 
they  were  of  the  same  political  affiliations  as  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  "crowning  outrage' '  was  reached  when  Major 
Bradford  of  Virginia  was  appointed  to  collect  tithes  in 
North  Carolina.  "This  led  to  the  first  public  meeting  in 
the  State." 

Other  charges  against  the  Government  were  that  the 
people  had  been  deceived  by  the  idea  that  cotton  would  in- 
sure success,  and  that  France  or  Europe  would  interfere. 
The  loss  of  the  Mississippi  was  attributed  to  the  inability  of 
'  'pet  Generals. ' '  '  'Our  armies  are  not  materially  increasing 
while  our  enemies  are  recruiting  from  twenty  million 
people,"  besides  the  European  immigrants.  Finally 
secession  was  brought  about  by  a  few  politicians.  The 
"people  did  not  desire  to  secede;"  they  were  willing  to 
try  Lincoln  to  see  if  the  body  of  the  people  would  not 
restore  the  nation.  But  the  precipiation  of  the  Southern 
States  and  Lincoln's  cruel  policy  would  not  allow  this. 
North  Carolina  was  therefore  compelled  to  fight  against 
her  will.  This  was  an  able  argument  and  its  validity  was 
recognized  by  the  Conservatives  as  well  as  the  "Peace" 
men.  The  Union  sentiment  in  North  Carolina  was  stronger 
than  in  any  other  Southern  State  with  the  exception  of 
the  "border  States."  Madison  county,  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  contributed  more  men  to  the  army  than 
any  other  county  in  the  Union.  In  September  1864,  Gov- 
ernor Vance,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  said:  "The  great 
popular  heart  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been  in  this  war. 
It  is  a  revolution  of  the  Politicians,  not  the  people ;  and 
is  fought  at  first  by  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  our  young 
men,   and  has   been  kept  going  by  State  and  sectional 
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power,    assisted   by   that   bitterness   of  feeling  produced 
by  the  cruelties  and  brutalities  of  the  enemy. ' ' 

The  great  result  of  this  maladministration,  says  Mr. 
Holden,  is  that  "slavery  has  suffered  more  injury  during 
the  last  two  years  than  would  probably  have  befallen  it  in 
the  long  sweep  of  fifty  years  under  the  old  Government. 
The  peculiar  champions  of  the  institution  have  placed  it, 
we  fear,  on  the  high  road  to  extinction.  And  just  here, 
we  beg  leave  to  say  to  the  Observer,  is  the  source  of  one  of 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  the  people.  The  sud- 
den emancipation  of  our  slaves  in  our  midst  would  be  the 
greatest  blow  which  could  be  inflicted  on  Southern  society. 
It  would  ruin  this  generation  beyond  redemption  and  its 
effects  would  be  seen  for  ages  to  come.  Nor  would  this 
ruin  be  partial.  It  would  ruin  the  non- slaveholders  as 
well  as  the  slave  holders  and  finally  the  slave  himself. 
Subjection,  if  it  should  be  in  reserve  for  us,  would  be 
emancipation. ' '  Hence  the  people  desire  something  better 
than  subjection  in  the  last  resort.  Peace  cannot  come 
through  the  Confederate  Government  for  Lincoln  will 
only  treat  on  an  unconditional  surrender,  and  the  Con- 
federate Administration  has  sworn  never  to  yield  except 
independence  be  granted.  But  if  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
not  hear  the  Confederacy,  he  might  hear  sovereign  States. 
Co-operation  might  be  accomplished  among  the  States, 
war  cease,  and  the  questions  at  issue  be  left  to  Statesmen 
to  settle.  This  would  not  depress  the  soldiers ;  they  would 
fight  better  when  they  knew  that  the  people  at  home  were 
working  for  peace.  The  old  form  of  government  is  not  to 
be  desired ;  but  peace  would  be  far  more  acceptable  than 
the  present  condition  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

These  arguments  of  the  Peace  men  could  not  be  refuted. 
Mr.  Hale,  in  defence  of  the  administration,  could  only 
charge  the  agitators  of  being  friends  and  relatives  of 
deserters  and  non-slave  holders,  who  believed  the  war  was 
waged   against  slavery,    and   consequently   were  out  of 
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sympathy  with  the  Government  because  it  involved 
destruction  of  property.  This  is  a  plausable  explanation 
but  is  not  satisfactory  when  the  various  locations  of  dissat- 
isfaction are  considered.  As  before  said,  there  were  one 
hundred  Peace  meetings.  These  were  held  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  especially  in  the  Central  and  Western  regions. 
Transylvania,  Buncombe,  Wautauga,  Wilkes,  Yadkin, 
Forsythe,  Guilford,  Henderson,  Rutherford,  Alamance, 
Iredell,  Davie,  Rowan,  Cabarras,  Randolph,  Mecklenburg, 
Stanley,  Moore,  Wake,  Granville,  Nash  and  Wayne  were 
some  of  the  counties  in  which  mass  meetings  were  held 
reproaching  Davis  and  his  cabinet  and  calling  for  overtures 
for  peace.  In  Wayne  the  dissatisfaction  was  so  great  that 
the  women  of  the  county  convened  and  protested  against 
the  devastations  of  their  homes  produced  by  the  ineffective 
policy  of  those  who  controlled  the  Government.  The  disaf- 
fection was  not  local  but  spread  to  the  army.  In  order  to 
check  it  the  officers  held  an ti- Holden  meetings  and  finally 
the  Standard  was  not  allowed  to  be  circulated  among 
privates.  The  following  is  a  letter  to  Holden  from  asoldier 
at  Kinston : 

"The  meeting  held  in  this  city  to  acton  your  course  was  composed  of 
officers  and  privates,  but  the  privates  had  no  part  in  it.  They  were  present, 
but  they  did  not  dare  say  anything.  If  the  privates  could  have  voted  their 
sentiments,  two-thirds  of  them  would  have  endorsed  your  views.  The  sol- 
diers are  mad  to  think  that  they  have  got  to  be  represented  as  being  against 
the  Standard  when  it  is  not  so.  All  they  wish  is  a  vote  by  ballot.  .  .  . 
We  in  the  42d  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Standard  unless 
we  do  it  slyly,  as  the  Colonel  has  forbidden  them  to  be  brought  into 
camp."* 

Another  writes  and  asks  Holden  not  to  show  his  letter 
or  use  his  name—  for  if  the  officers  were  to  hear  of  his  letter 
they  would  punish  him.  Letters  also  came  to  the  Stand- 
ard office  from  soldiers  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
But  Holden  always  denied  that  he  favored  desertions  in  the 
army.  His  motto  was  to  fight  with  one  hand  and  bear 
the  olive  branch  in  the  other. 

*  Standard,  September  3,  1863. 
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Holden  and  his  followers  were  bitterly  condemned  by 
both  Conservatives  and  Democrats.  In  Charlotte  the 
people  burned  him  in  effigy.  In  September,  1863,  a  com- 
pany of  Georgia  troops  passing  through  Raleigh  attacked 
the  Standard  office,  destroyed  the  presses,  and  Holden 
himself  was  only  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Governor 
Vance.  The  next  day  the  Peace  men  retaliated  by  demol- 
ishing the  office  of  the  State  Journal,  the  Administration 
organ.  They  in  turn  dispersed  at  the  request  of  Vance. 
Vance's  official  letter  to  President  Davis  explains  the  event 

in  detail : 

September  11,  1863. 
"The  country  is  in  a  dangerous  excitement  and  it  will  require  the  utmost 
skill  and  tact  to  guide  it  through  safely  and  honorably.  The  soldiers  who 
originated  the  mob  belonged  to  Benning's  Brigade  and  were  led  by  their 
officers,  several  of  whom  I  saw  in  the  crowd,  but  heard  none  of  their  names 
except  a  Major  Shepherd.  I  have  also  reasons  for  believing  it  was  done 
with  a  knowledge  and  consent  of  General  Benning,  as  he  remarked  to  a 
gentleman  an  hour  or  two  previous  that  his  men  had  threatened  it.  Dur- 
ing its  continuance  he  could  not  be  found,  a  messenger  sent  by  me  to  his 
supposed  quarters  at  the  depot  was  refused  admission  to  him,  and  although 
he  had  ample  opportunity  after  the  occurrence  to  have  seen  or  written  to 
me  disclaiming  this  outrage  upon  the  honor  and  peace  of  North  Carolina, 
he  did  not  do  so." 

The  Peace  men  were  largely  discontented  Conservatives. 
When  Vance  was  made  Governor  in  1862,  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  President  Davis 
and  his  policy.  But  Holden  declares  that  in  "August  and 
September,  1863,  after  he  (Vance)  had  visited  Richmond 
and  talked  with  Mr.  Davis  he  fell  into  new  and  curious 
ways.  In  a  word,  he  left  entirely  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  had  made  him  Governor  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  Secessionists  of  the  State." 
This  was  admitted  by  all  the  Conservatives,  for  Mr.  Hale 
says  in  his  article  elsewhere  referred  to  that  now  (1863) 
Governor  Vance  has  an  understanding  with  Mr.  Davis  and 
there  need  be  no  further  dissatisfaction  with  the  Adminis- 
tration.*    Early  in  1864  the  Confederate  Congress  passed 

*Grovernor  Vance  publicly  expressed  his  change  of  attitute  toward  Davis 
in  a  speech  at  Wilkesboro. 
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an  act  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  certain 
cases,  among  which  were  the  following : 

I.  Of  treason  or  treasonable  efforts  or  combinations  to 
subvert  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States. 

II.  Of  conspiracies  to  overthrow  the  Government,  or 
conspiracies  to  resist  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Confed- 
erate States. 

III.  Of  persons  aiding  or  inciting  others  to  abandon  the 
Confederate  cause,  or  to  resist  the  Confederate  States,  or 
to  adhere  to  the  enemy. 

How  far  these  clauses  were  directed  against  the  Peace 
advocates  remains  unknown.  Mrs.  Spencer  tells  us  that 
"Mr.  Holden  deemed  it  prudent  to  suspend  the  issue  of 
his  paper  for  two  months  in  the  spring  of  1864,  incon- 
sequence of  the  act  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus." 
But  the  Standard  did  not  suspend  issue  till  after  the 
elections  of  1864. 

On  February  10, 1864,  a  mass-meeting  of  the  discontented 
was  held  in  Raleigh,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  request- 
ing Josiah  Turner,  one  of  North  Carolina's  representatives 
in  the  Confederate  Congress,  to  have  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  put  in  force  again,  and  also  recommended  Holden 
as  candidate  for  Governor  in  the  coming  elections.  "That 
as  Governor  Vance  has  voluntarily  and  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself,  made  his  bed  with  the  destruction 
leaders,  we  are  indisposed  to  go  over  to  that  side  of  the 
house  to  remove  him  to  his  former  place.  His  attempt  to 
transfer  his  old  friends  to  the  support  of  the  Destructives, 
and  his  wretched  jokes  at  a  time  like  this,  when  our  people 
are  almost  literally  bathed  in  blood  and  tears,  in  the  midst 
of  their  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  will  neither  add  to  the 
dignity  of  his  office  nor  convince  the  judgment  of  his 
hearers.  We  shall  vote  against  him  with  as  much  good 
will  as  we  voted  for  him  two  years  ago."  This  document 
was  signed  by  Lynn  Adams,  chairman;  D.  A.  Wicker  and 
J.  N.  Bunting,   secretaries.     Vance  was  re-elected  by  a 
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large  majority.  The  Peace  meetings  were  finally  sup- 
pressed by  force,  and  the  defeat  of  1864  marks  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  movement.  But  until  the  close  of  the  war 
there  remained  a  disconted  element  in  the  State. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  grievances  of  the  Peace  Party 
as  viewed  by  the  Conservatives  and  other  supporters  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  causes  of  this  discontent  were  not 
charges  trumped  up  by  enemies  of  the  South.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  government  were  just  as  the  Standard  portrays 
them,  and  they  caused  both  Vance  and  Davis  much 
trouble.  The  following  extracts  from  Vance's  letter-book 
corroborate  the  claims  of  the  Peace  men:* 

I.    CONSCRIPTIONS. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  January  26,  1863. 
Hon.  James  H.  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War,  Richmond,  Va. : 

Sir  : — I  had  the  honor  to  complain  to  His  Excellency  the  President  and 
your  immeditate  predecessor,  Mr.  Randolph,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  en- 
forcing the  Conscript  Act  in  this  State,  and  of  disposing  of  men  in  regi- 
ments during  the  month  of  Octoher  last.  I  am  compelled  again,  greatly  to 
my  grief,  to  complain  of  the  appointment  of  Colonel  August  as  Comman- 
dant of  Conscrips  for  North  Carolina,  who  has  recently  assumed  command 
here. 

Merely  alluding  to  the  obvious  impropriety  and  bad  policy  of  wounding 
the  sensibilities  of  our  people,  by  the  appointment  of  a  citizen  of  another 
State, to  execute  a  law  both  harsh  and  odious,  I  wish  to  say,  sir,  in  all  can- 
dor, that  it  smacks  of  discourtesy  to  our  people,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Hav- 
ing furnished  as  many  (if  not  more)  troops  for  the  service  of  the  Confederacy 
as  any  other  State,  and  being,  as  I  was  assured  by  the  President,  far  ahead 
of  all  others  in  the  number  raised  by  th«  Conscript  Law,  the  people  of  this 
State  feel  mortified  in  seeing  those  troops  commanded  by  citizens  of  other 
States,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  claims  of  their  own.  This  feeling  is  increas- 
ed and  heightened  into  a  general  indignation  when  it  is  thus  officially  an- 
nounced that  North  Carolina  has  no  man  in  her  borders  to  command  her 
own  conscrips.  While  scores  of  her  noblest  sons  and  best  officers  are  now  at 
home  with  mutilated  limbs  and  shattered  constitutions." 

To  Jas.  H.  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War: 

"Gen.  Pillow  has  sent  a  detachment  of  cavalry  into  Western  North  Car- 
olina to  enroll  and  arrest  conscrips  without  the  shadow  of  law  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  proper  authorities.  .   .   . 

*July  6,  1863.  Disapproves  of  the  appointment  of  Bradford  as  Tax  Col- 
lector for  North  Carolina.    Also  officers  speculating  privately. 
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"Please  order  it  stopped  through  Col.  Collart,  of  Green  vile,  Tenn.,  or 
there  will  be  resistence  and  bloodshed. 

"Raids  by  cavalry  bands  in  the  west  were  another  abuse  that  made  the 
people  restive.  People  were  arrested  by  Confederate  soldiers  from  other 
States.  At  another  time  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Axby,  in  Cherokee 
county,  was  carried  off  by  some  Georgia  troops.  'As  such  proceedings  can 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  I  have  issued  orders  pendante  dite  to  the 
State  officers  of  that  county  to  call  out  the  militia  and  shoot  the  first  man 
who  attempts  to  perpetuate  a  similar  outrage  without  the  Marshall  of  that 
district. '  " 

March  25,  1863. 

"If  God  Almighty  had  yet  in  store  another  plague  worse  than  all  others, 
which  he  intended  to  have  let  loose  on  the  Egyptians,  in  case  Pharoah  still 
hardened  his  heart,  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  a  regiment  or  so  of  half 
armed,  half  disciplined  Confederate  cavalry.  Had  they  been  turned  loose 
on  Pharoah 's  subjects  with  or  without  an  impressment  law,  he  would  have 
become  so  sensible  of  the  anger  of  God,  that  he  never  would  have  followed 
the  children  of  Israel  to  the  Red  Rea.  No,  sir,  not  an  inch  .  .  .  unless 
something  can  be  done,  I  shall  be  compelled  in  some  sections  to  call  out  my 
militia  and  levy  actual  war  against  them." 

In  December  1863,  Gov.  Vance  made  the  following  rec- 
ommendation to  President  Davis,  concerning  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  toward  the  peace  agitators. 

"After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  sources  of  discontent  in  North  Car- 
olina, I  have  concluded  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  remove  it,  except  by 
making  some  effort  at  negotiation  with  the  enemy.  The  recent  action  of 
the  Federal  House  of  Representatives,  though  meaning  very  little,  has 
greatly  excited  the  public  hope  that  the  Northern  mind  is  looking  toward 
peace.  I  am  promised,  by  all  men  who  advocate  the  course,  that  if  fair 
terms  are  rejected  it  will  tend  greatly  to  strengthen  and  intenstfy  the  war 
feeling,  and  will  rally  all  classes  to  a  more  cordial  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And,  although  our  position  is  well  known  as  demanding  only  to  be 
let  alone,  yet  it  seems  to  me  for  sake  of  humanity,  without  having  any 
weak  or  improper  motives  attributed  to  us,  we  might  with  propriety  con- 
stantly tender  negotiations.  In  doing  so  we  could  keep  conspicuously 
before  the  world  a  disclaimer  of  our  responsibility  for  the  great  slaughter 
of  our  race,  and  convince  the  humblest  of  our  citizens — who  sometimes 
forget  the  actual  situation — that  the  Government  is  tender  of  their  lives 
and  happiness,  and  would  not  prolong  their  sufferings  unnecessarily  one 
moment.  Though  statesmen  might  regard  this  as  useless,  the  people  will 
not,  and  I  think  our  cause  will  be  strengthened  thereby.  I  have  not 
suggested  the  method  of  these  negotiations  or  their  terms.  The  effort  to 
obtain  peace  is  the  principle." 

In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  had  made  "three 
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distinct  efforts  to  communicate  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington,"  and  each  had  proved  unsuccessful.  "The 
attempt  again  to  send  commissioners  or  agents  to  propose 
peace,  is  to  invite  insult  and  contumely,  and  to  subject 
ourselves  to  indignity  without  the  slightest  chance  of  being 
listened  to."  Peace  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  uncon- 
ditioned surrender  of  the  Confederacy,  and  this  was  foreign 
to  the  councils  of  both  Vance  and  Davis. 

From  this  correspondence  it  is  evident  that  both  Holden 
and  Vance  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Confederacy.  But 
Vance  favored  waging  war  to  its  bitter  end.  There  was  no 
hope  for  a  peace  on  the  terms  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the 
Southern  States  were  doomed.  Holden  and  the  peace  men 
wished  to  make  constant  overtures  for  peace,  and  when  the 
end  was  certain,  advocated  peace  on  any  terms  rather  than  the 
useless  slaughter  of  the  Southern  army.  Unfortunately 
those  who  were  contemporaries  of  the  war  and  have  since 
attempted  to  write  its  history,  have  neglected  to  treat  of 
Holden  and  his  party.  Says  Major  Moore:  "The  seige 
of  Petersburg  went  on,  and  the  sad  news  of  Gen.  Early's 
defeats  in  the  valley  came  ever  and  anon  to  add  fresh  sor- 
row and  despair  to  the  South,  but  with  a  blind  and  des- 
perate disregard  of  the  situation,  no  hand  was  lifted  to  stay 
the  slaughter  or  make  terms  amid  so  many  combatants." 
Yet  a  few  pages  further  he  condems  the  peace  men  as  un- 
faithful to  their  country. 

To  the  peace  men  were  attributed  all  the  misfortunes  and 
reverses  of  the  war.  A  loyal  Confederate  in  his  diary  makes 
these  charges. 

September  25,  1863. 
Had  Holden  and  Company  done  as  he  did  the  4th  April,  1 861 ,  we  would  now 
have  been  enjoying  a  blissful  peace  and  separation  from  the  vile  Yankee. 
We  could  without  the  loss  of  all  honor  and  thousands  of  our  best  men  left 
to  their  families,  home  and  country.  The  blood  of  these  are  upon  the 
skirts  of  Holden  and  his  coadjutors  to  a  more  or  less  degree,  I  have  no 
doubt.  What  does  he  or  they  care  for  the  soldier  he  or  they  have  duped 
when  he  is  tried  by  court  marshall  and  shot  ?  And  many  have  thus  gone 
leaving  a  blasting  stigma  on  his  home  for  his  friends  to  inherit." 
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March  4,  1864. 
"The  Standard  edited  by  Mr.  Holden,  of  Ralegh,  has  been  a  schism,  etc., 
from  the  first  and  has  been  the  direct  causes  of  many  desertions  and  many 
executions  of  our  brave  soldiers  of  this  State.  He  has  built  up  what  he 
calls  a  Conservative  party  whose  members  are  doing  much  injury  to  our 
cause,  particularly  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  State,  and  murder  and  rob- 
bery have  in  many  instances  been  the  result." 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  in  any  definite  and  final 
terms  the  influence  of  the  Peace  movement,  for  it  was 
suppressed  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  Perhaps 
the  mass-meetings  were  not  so  great  a  danger  to  the  Con- 
federacy as  they  have  been  regarded.  Says  Mr.  Holden : 
"I  think  it  more  than  likely  that  these  meetings  were 
safety  valves  to  the  Confederacy ;  for  the  people  at  home, 
having  expressed  their  views  and  opinions  and  finding  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  arrest  the  war,  relapsed  into  their 
condition  of  suffering  endurance,  and  'waded  deeper,'  as 
Major  Moore  says,  'into  the  crimson  flood. ' ' '  Whether 
the  efforts  towards  peace  in  North  Carolina  were  connected 
with  the  similar  agitations  in  the  North,  remains  unknown. 
However,  a  gentleman  recently  told  me  that  he  once  saw 
in  some  war  files  of  the  New  York  Herald  an  article  that 
stated  that  overtures  for  peace  were  constantly  expected 
from  North  Carolina ;  and  in  January,  1864,  Vance  wrote 
as  follows  to  a  friend  :  "It  is  now  a  fixed  policy  of  Mr.  Hol- 
den and  others  to  call  a  convention  in  May  to  take  North 
Carolina  back  to  the  United  States,  and  the  agitation  has 
already  begun.  Resolutions  advocating  this  course  were 
prepared  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Standard  office  and  sent  to 
Johnston  county  to  be  passed  at  a  public  meeting  next 
week,  and  a  series  of  meetings  are  to  be  held  all  over  the 
State."  When  Sherman's  army  entered  the  State  the 
soldiers  expected  to  be  well  received,  for  they  believed 
that  a  Union  sentiment  prevailed  in  North  Carolina  and 
that  her  citizens  favored  peace. 

Whatever  may  be  said  regarding  the  Peace  agitators, 
this  fact  so  well  stated  by   Mr.    Holden,    remains   true. 
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'•North  Carolina  very  reluctantly  followed  her  compatriots 
of  the  Southern  States  in  resisting  the  authority  of  the 
Union.  The  chief  corner  stone  of  the  Confederacy  was 
the  right  of  secession .  North  Carolina,  therefore  was  a  sov- 
ereign State,  and  had  a  right  to  do  whatever  she  deemed 
best  for  the  protection  and  prosperity  of  her  people."  So 
the  peace  movement  was  another  result  of  those  principles 
that  precipitated  secession  and  war.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  public  life,  his  political  relations  during  the  war  alien- 
ated from  him  many  of  those  who  had  been  his  friends  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Confederacy.  He  and  his  opponents  of 
the  old  Whig  Party  were  conciliated  at  the  secession  conven- 
tion. But  his  position  from  1863  to  the  close  of  the  war 
again  separated  him  from  his  old  friends.  The  breach 
was  increased  and  made  lasting  by  the  events  soon  to  take 
place  during  the  days  of  Reconstruction. 


nglWilA*  Ifa.. 
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J.  A.  SHARP, Chief  Editor. 

L.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Jr., Assistant  Editor. 


We  neglected  to  state  in  our  last  issue  that  for  financial 
reasons  we  are  compelled  to  get  out  only  ei^ht  issues,  instead 
of  nine,  as  at  first  intended.  We  are  compelled  also  to  cut 
down  the  amount  of  reading  matter  in  the  present  issue.  We 
regret  that  it  is  necessary  to  abridge  at  the  last,  but  it  cannot 
now  be  helped. 

ENSIGN  WORTH  BAGLEY,  U.  S.  N. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Archive  appears  a  cut  showing 
Worth  Bagley  as  he  looked  while  a  cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  his  death  have  made  it  peculiarly  sad,  and  the  wonder- 
fully impressive  and  extensive  ceremonies  at  his  burial  showed 
how  deeply  it  has  touched  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  his 
State.  This  interest  has  not  only  been  manifested  in  his  na- 
tive State,  but  the  North  as  well  as  the  South  has  felt  "that 
Worth  Bagley  was  our  countryman,"  and  they  have  united  in 
paying  homage  to  the  first  American  citizen  to  lose  his  life  in 
the  war  with  Spain.  The  death  of  a  young  man  is  always 
sad,  but  it  becomes  especially  so,  when  it  is  a  life  that  has  in 
it  promise  of  great  usefulness.  The  writer  was  associated 
with  Worth  Bagley  for  two  years  at  the  Naval  Academy. 
He  had  in  him  many  of  those  elements  which  make  a  man 
popular  with  his  associates.  He  looked  on  the  bright  side  of 
life,  and  was  very  much  loved  by  his  class-mates. 

He  had  a  splendid  mind  and  a  fine  physique.  He  became 
one  of  the  greatest  full-backs  that  ever  played  on  the  Naval 
Academy  team.  His  death  has  been  greatly  mcurned  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  and  the  whole  nation  joined  in  paying 
tribute  to  his  memory.  R.  L.  Flowers. 
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COMMENCEMENT   PERSONNEL. 


DR.  C.  C.  BROWN. 

Dr.  Clinton  Capers  Brown,  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  will  deliver 
the  literary  address  at  Commencement  this  year.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  South  Carolina,  and  has  been  for  several  years  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Sumter,  S.  C.  He  was  educated  at 
Northington  and  Lee  and  Furman  Uuniversities,  and  at  the 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  then  located  at  Greenville,  S. 
C.  He  entered  the  ministry  soon  after  finishing  his  Theolog- 
ical course,  and  has  been  at  the  same  church  for  over  twenty 
years.  He  has  had  calls  to  the  most  important  fields  in  his 
church,  but  he  has  preferred  to  stay  at  the  same  place.  Dr. 
Brown  is  a  strong  thinker  and  a  forcible  speaker.  He  is 
widely  known  for  his  humor,  and  is  regarded  as  the  strongest 
man  in  his  church.  He  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  and 
never  fails  to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct  his  hearers. 


DR.  JOHN  B.  ROBBINS. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  at  Commencement  this  year  will 
be  delivered  by  Dr.  John  B.  Robbins,  of  Athens,  Ga.  Trin- 
ity is  very  fortunate  in  securing  his  services,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  strongest  men  in  Southern  Methodism.  He  was  born  in 
Rutnam  county,  Ga.,  September  21,  1851.  He  received  his 
preparatory  training  in  the  common  schools  of  Georgia,  and 
in  August,  1877,  entered  the  Junior  class  at  Emory  College. 
He  graduated  in  1872.  For  two  years  after  graduation  he 
taught  school  in  his  native  State.  He  read  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Greensboro,  Ga.,  in  1873.  In  1874  he 
began  the  practice  of  law,  and  continued  his  profession  until 
October,  1877.  He  joined  the  North  Georgia  Confer- 
ence in  December,  1877,  and  served  on  circuit  work  for  three 
years,  and  on  district  work  for  two  years.     He  has  filled  the 
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most  important  charges  in  his  conference.  He  is  now  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  Athens  district.  Preceding  his  last  ap- 
pointment he  was  for  four  years  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ,  the  leading  Methodist  church  in  Southern  Meth- 
odism, having  served  the  full  limit  of  four  years.  He  receiv- 
ed the  honorary  degree  ot  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Emory 
College,  and  also  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 

He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  literary  work.  He  is  the  author 
of  "Christ  and  Our  Country,"  now  in  the  fifth  edition,  "The 
Influence  of  the  Death  of  Jesus,"  and  "The  Family — A  Ne- 
cessity of  Civilization."  These  books  have  been  character- 
ized by  their  originality  and  advanced  thought.  Dr.  Robbins 
is  a  fearless  writer  and  thinker.  He  is  commanding  in  ap- 
pearance, and  an  eloquent  and  entertaining  speaker. 
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